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INTRODUCTION. 



Nothing is more striking in the intellectual history of our own time, nothing 
ore full of hope, than the growing interest excited by Political Science. It 
Eitters but little whether it ia called by that name, or divided into its various 
jments, History, Economics, Administration, Public Finance, and the like. In 
srmany, in France, above all in the United States, an amount and a kind of 
tention altogether new are now being given to the problems of political society. 
ffo ideas underlie the movement. The first is that the State, with all its con- 
ituent parts and all its activity, can be studied in the same spirit as the biolo- 
st brings to the observation of the animal organism, or the mathematician to 
e mttnipulation of numbers, I. e,, with absolute impartiality, with a complete 
ppression of all other motive than the ascertainment of truth. The second is 
lat knowledge thus acquired by scientific observation and analysis will be of 
•actical use. 

It were too early to pronounce judgment on the work which scholars influ- 
iced by these ideas have as yet been able to perform, A tree is known by its 
Tiits, but it must be given time to grow before the fruits are looked for. If they 
ave done no more than impress anew on many men just entering what is called 
mcticfll life, the homely duty of trying to see facts as they really are, without 
lias of personal or party interest, they have done much. I believe it will be 
ound in the sequel that they have done far more than this. Meanwhile a word 
>f explanation is called for by this present publication, and may I'emove some 
nisconceptions. As in the special department of Political Economy, so in the 
wider subject, Political Science, which includes it, it is a mistake to suppose that 
there is in existence a body of simple principles, which can be found in the books 
ol certain great masters, and need only to be applied to real life. Economists 
ind philosophei's and historians and lawyers in the past have indeed given us 
aiany valuable reflexions and wide-reaching generalizations, which may very 
fittingly be made the basis of the academic study of Political Science. Yet these 
Kflexions and generalizations do but furnish us with a beginning, a starting point, 
for further development. This development must, for some time to come, take 
the direction of the discovery by the methods of history, of statistics and observa- 
tion, of the main facts of the political and economic world around us. The most J 



pressing duty, in truth, of the student of Political Science ia,for the present, the t 
collection of material. Fortunately this task requires no very high intellectm^ 
powers ; it needs chiefly industry and honesty. This is often not underfatood ; a 
enquiries of the kind I have indicated are often spoken of with too much praised 
the one side, or with too great depreciation on the other. The former mistake i 
perhaps most likely to be found among those who have themselves been engaged ii 
this sort o£ "original research," There is indeed plenty of opportunity in it foj 
a man to shew a high degree o£ ability ; but still what is really needed is e 
intelligent drudgery. Before we can begin to hazard large speculations or 
particular subject, the whole field must tirat have been surveyed in this unaari 
bitious fashion. The one great fault of so much of the theorizing of the preaeni 
century is that it has been too hasty, too scantily fortified by km 
the other hand, I have heard it said, " What is the use of a man's giving two o_ 
three months to working through the charters of this or that particular citjj 
reading mayors' messages and treasurers' statements, and interviewing dozea| 
of citizens, in order only to produce a " monograph," which no one will ever paj 
any attention to except a handful of similar enthusiasts ?" But if Political Science 
is to mean anything more than a literary amusement, it must deal with the aetnsi 
everyday affairs of the world, sordid and distasteful as tho.^e affairs may often ba 
That "monograph " by itself might be of little use ; but let us get twenty sudt 
Works on twenty such cities, and we may be able to advance a step further 
Comparison will probably bring out common features ; eliminating special dis- 
turbing forces we may be able to arrive at the common source of certain erils 
and the variations may enable us to see what is the more hopeful direction io 
which to look for reform. Surely no one will deny that if we can obtain results 
such as these, the labor of the special investigations will not iiave been throwa 
away. Even with so- little as has been done already, let any one read th9 
chapters on Local Government in Mr. Bryce's Ainerican Commonwealth, and ha 
will see how impossible it would have been to write them without the pre- 
liminary study of the field by the group of writers associated with the JohM 
Hopkins University. 

It is time, I think, that enquiries of this kind were entered upon for CanaAt 
and Ontario. Upon all the subjects of vital importance for the future of our Domiil' 
ion, — our system of local govei'nment, the condition of our cities, our industrial 
and commercial policy, the condition of our agriculture, — on these and ever] 
other, our first need is for more knowledge. 




In working with my class at Caoadiaii Constitutional History, I beca 
aware that one of my pupils, Mr. J. M. McEvoy, possessed a more than uanal 
jEnowledge of the practical working of the township system; and that the occu- 
ftadon of township officers by his father and grandfather during a long period of 
j«ftrs had given him, as it were, an hereditary interest in the subject. I sug- 
gested that it might be useful if he would attempt to sketch the history and 
working of the township system in the district he knew best, as a contribution 
to the early constitutional history of Ontario; as a help to the solution of the 
difficulties yet remaining in local government ; and as an indication to those out- 
ride Canada, interested in popular self-government, of a system of administration 
in some of its features altogether unique. Mr. McEvoy spent his vacation in 
perusing the early doeuTnents of the old London district, in consulting venerable 
seniors who couid tell him of the state of things fifty or sixty years ago, and in 
tte study of the statute book ; and the re.sult is now laid before the reader. 

Mr. McEvoy, with a wise limitation of his field, begins with the Act of 1793 
empowering the inliabitants of townships to elect certain olEcers. Of late years 
a. considerable literature has grown up concerning the New England township, of 
which the Ontarian township is indirectly the descendant. It ha.s been traced 
back to the primitive German self-governing "mark -community," which is sup- ■ 
posed to have suffered the degradation of subjection to manorial lords, but in the 
freer air of the New World to have reappeared again in all its old democratic 
liberty. Unfoitunately the very existence of the free mark -community has 
recently been disputed, and with much shew of reason. It is safer to say that the 
early colonists of New England took with them the local institutions with which 
Ihey were familiar at home ; but that a more democratic spirit was infused into 
them by the circumstances of their new life, and by the character of their 
religion. * 

Whatever its origin, the town-meeting of New England played a most 
important part in the education of the people in self-government. There all the 
qualified male inhabitants met together, and discussed and decided a wide range 
of matters of local concern. Why was this system not introduced in its entirety 
into Canada ? It is frequently supposed that the reason was that the British 
Govemment, taught by the experience of the revolted colonies, feared the town- 
meeting as a school of independence. It is true that town meetings were sup- 

* The best brief comparison of the local itiBtitutiona of England in the seventeenth cen- 
tUT with those of the Americaii colonies, will be*found in Dr. Chajiniiig's Easay on Touni and 
County GSttriantnl in the Engliih Colonies of North America in Johns Hopkina Univeraity Stud- 
M, 2nd Series. As to the "reproduction of primitive Teutonic life" see an admirable tbouj ' 
WMided article in the New York Nation, for October 3, 1889 : "The PuritaoB invented litt 
or nothing; the j were neither wiser nor more notional than their kindred in England 
•bore all, they intended to live by English laws and customs as closely as i)oBsible." 
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led in Nova Scotia in L770, tbe very year that Boston town-meeting uni 
the guidance of Samuel Adams was leading all the other "town?" of MasBacho- 
Betta in opposition to the government of King George. This may. accordingly, 
have been one of the reasons why the local government established in Upper 
Caniida took the shape it did. But there is another and still more important 
reason, that has hitherto been overlooked. It is that it was not the example of 
New England that was directly before the eyes of the first settlers in Upper 
Canada, but the example of the neighboring state of New York. It was from 
thence that most of the U. E. Loyalists came. * Indeed, an old settler writing 
in 181fi expressly describes the system of government established in 1791 and 
the years immediately following, as " a constitution similar to that tliey [the old 
■Mttlei-s] had lost during the rebellion In the Province of New York." f 

Now the township has never occupied the same position in New York and 
the middle states of the Union as in the more northern states. It was not there the 
original basis of local government ; the county was that ; but it had been intro- 
duced by New England influence : bo that the middle states presented a com- 
promise between the township system of the north and the county system of the 
south. I The legislative powers of the town-meeting, for instance, seem to 
'have been very limited, and practically its chief work was the election of town- 
ship officers. § From 1703, indeed, there was a county-boani composed of the 
Supervisors (the chief officers of the townships, like the Ontarian Reeves,) 
which had the power of levying taxes, and I shall return to this very shortly ; 
but the justices, nominated by the Governor, atil! poMsessed considerable power of 
control. Mr. McEvoy tells us of tbe friction occasioned in Ontario by the 
justices' authority over the repair of roads; but they had somewhat the same 
power in New York ; thus " in several €ounties a single justice of the peace might, 
whenever he thought fit, order the overseers to repair any road within hia 
district" II 

This last example suggests a further remark. Even the authority of the 
justices in Quarter Sessions in Ontario is probably to be explained at least as 
much by American tradition as by imitation of England. If Thus in Massa- 
ohusettH itself, where the town-meeting was strongest, the justices in General or 



* Thia ia clear on glancing over the accounts of the moat notahle settlerB in Br. Caaniffft 
Settlement of Upper Canada. Chaps. 9-11. The three townahiijs firat surveyed, for instance, 
were entirely occupied by men from New Yort ; Ibid chap. 49. 

j-Ibid 159. 

I See thia idea clearly worked out by Bryce, Amirican Oommontrealth, chap. 48. 
§ Howard, Loeai ConatiMioiial History of the U. S. i. Ill ; cf. 107. 

II Jdirf 392-3. 
IT Dr. Bourinot seems to ascribe it entirely to the latter oauae ; Local Oovernment in- 

\ Canada, 37, in Johns Hopkins Studies, 5th Series. 
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■^^aaxter Seasiona continued to levy a county rate to the end of the coli 
fwriod, * and even to exercise the right of disallowing town by-laws, "f 

The position of the township and town-meeting in Ontario is still further 
illustrated by the analogy presented to us in the history of the American North- 
"^est [now forming the states of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin]. 
In both cases the township was at first a mere territorial division for the purpose 
iof surveying the land, and partitioning it among settlers ; in Upper Canada this 
-work began in 1781, and was carried on more vigorously from 1783 by a Suri' 
"veyor-General who had actually been doing precisely similar work in the coli 
^orth of Virginia,* In the American Northwest the work was set on foot by 
the Ordinance of 17S5. But while in Upper Canada this merely geographical 
division became the unit for local administration, with its meeting for the election 
of officers, as early as 1793, the Northwest Territory waited till 1802 for an 
institution of precisely the same limited powers. § And in the Northwest at 
first, as in Upper Canada, a wide administrative authority was exercised by tl 
justices in Quarter Sessions. || 

Of the more recent period treated by Mr. MeEvoy, it is not necessary here 
to say much. The system established in 1849 seems to be similar in all essentials 
to the so-called "compromise" plan or "township-county system" of New York 
and some of the Northwestern states, with its county board composed of town- 
ship supervisors- How far the one was consciously borrowed from the othei 
how far both were the independent outcome of the same needs, would require 
some little research to determine. The name Reeve for the presiding officer of 
the township council is peculiar, as far as I know, to Canada, and was possibly 
the result of the revived interest in early English institutions that marked the 
period. It may be noticed that Kemble's Saxoiis in England, with its chapter 
on the Gerefa, had appeared in the preceding year. The most important differ- 
ence between the Ontarian and the American " compromise " system seems to lie 
in the circumstance that in Ontario all the powers of the town-meeting, except 
the election of certain officers, have been transferred by law to the township 
council. But this contrast is diminished by two facts in the practical working 
of the two systems ; fii-st that in several of the AmericEin states the legislative 
activity of the town-meeting is in reality but small, owing to the withdrawal, as 
in Ontario, of incorporated villages from the township ; 1" and secondly the 
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Honard, 340-1. 

Canniff, chap. 16. 
Howard, 144. 

Ibid^ 423-4. They s<ion lost, however, in the Northwest the power of levying taxes. 
IT Howard, ISfi ; Bcniis Local (Jooentment vn. Jtfich'goii wad the Northtmit, 16, in Johnt^ 
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remarkable survival of the town-meeting in Ontario, in spite of statutes, and its 
real influence over the actions of the council. Mr. McEvoy's essay is particularly 
useful in calling our attention to this striking instance of the strength of 
custom. 

In issuing the first essay of what, it is hoped, may be a series, the editor has 
only this to remark in conclusion. He cannot hope that all the statements in 
every essay will be faultlessly accurate, and that bias of some sort or other will 
not occasionally show itself. But it will at any rate be the desire and effort of 
the. editor, and. those who will work with him, to see facts in the dry light of 
impartiality, and to use language untinged by passion. And should any reader 
notice a palpable blunder, he will be doing a kindness if he will commimicaie 
with the editor. 

W. J. Ashley. 
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THE ONTARIO TOWNSHIP. 



Sectio' 



—Introductioii. 



f it 13 customary to say that Ontario ia divided into oouatiea, and that these countieB - 
' fera Bab-divided into towashipa. It would be nearer the truth to aay that Ontario ia 
divided into townships, and that these townships are grouped into counties. The province 
was early divided into four large diatricts, in each of which there were already a certain 
number of settlers with improved lands marked off into townships. As new lands were 
required for settlers, additional pieces of land were " laid out " into townships. In this 
'' laying out " or surveying of new lands for a township, there was no intention of dividing 
a district into so many equal parts ; all that was aimed at wbls to lay out the land in such a 
manner as to secure a township of ordinary size, lying adjacent to those already surveyed. 
These townships, as then ■' bounded " by the surveyors, have ever since remained the 
same, though, for purposes of government, they have been grouped in several ways, of 
which the present arrangement in counties is but one. The first grouping, that of 1788, 
was into the Western, Home, Midland and Eastern Diatricts ; with the growth of popula- 
tion, however, it was found necessary to make a. readjustment in 1798 ; and the old town- 
ships, with such new ones aa had more recently been settled, were arranged in eight 
districts, a much reduced territory being included in each of the four districts known by 
the old names, to which were now added the districts of Johnstown, Newcastle, Niagara, 
and London. To these were added at a later date Gore, Batburst and Ottawa. It was 
during the time of this latter grouping of townships that the townships of which I shall 
more particularly speak, were settled. During this period the " county," though in name 
it existed, (Simcoe having divided the province into nineteen counties), was not a reality 
to the ordinary inhabitant ; nor did it become so until after the district administration 
had been replaced by county corporations. 

The average township contains about 50,000 acres. How wide, however, the differences 
of area are, may be illustrated by the county of Middlesex, where the largest township 
contains 88, 9dS acres of which the " equalized assessment valuation " is 35,469,382, and 
the smallest township 23,468 acres of which the equalized assessment valuation ia 
$950,320, Townships are usually roughly quadrilateral in shape, but are by no means always 
squares or parallelograms. The condition of the land at the time the township was 
surveyed,and the chronological order{in reference to surrounding townships) in which it was 
surveyed, determine its shipe. Owing to irregularities in shape, arising from these and 
other causes, the length and breadth of townships varies from six to fifteen miles. It is 
amusing to read the rules issued by the early Provincial Land Surveyors to their 
deputies ia regard to the surveying of townships ; an attempt was made at regularity, 
even precision, by the government, while the work was really being carried on in a rough 
and ready fashion in accordance with the wishes of the people and the exigencies of the 
times. On the arrival of Governor Simooe in Upper Canada he at onca applied to Lord 
Dorchester for information concerning the allotment of Grown Liinds. He was supplied 
with the names of five deputy land surveyors, who had been occupied in laying out lands 
for settlement. The way in which land was actually being taken up by settlers at this 
time, wa? as follows : The settler applied to the " Land Board," (composed generally of 
three commissioners appointed by the governnoent in each district), and got leave to 
settle in a certain locality. The surveyor, upon the presentation of a certificate from the 
Land Board, stating that the bearer had the right to become a settler, " located " two 
hnndred acres, which was the extent allotted to an ordinary settler and which were to 
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become his property after he had performed "settlement dntiea." These duties couButad 

in the biiildiug of a house and the cultivation of a small portion of the land ; at a later 
date each settler wae obliged to " chop off " the road in front of hia " lot." 

I will quote here the rules issued from the Surveyor General's office in 1788, and 
subsequently from time to time down to 1804, directing how townships should be 
surveyed, after which I will describe aa nearly as I can how they actually were surveyed. 

" Inland townships shall be tea miles square, and such as have a front upon a 
navigable river or water shall have a front of nine miles and a depth of twelve." 

" The town-plot in every township shall be one mile square. In an inland town- 
ship it shall be situated in the centre thereof ; and in a township upon a navigable river 
or water it shall be in the centre of the front boarderiog upon the water." 

" Every town-lot shaU contain one acre more or less." 

" Every town-park shall contain twenty acres more or less." 

" There shall he a public square or parade in the centre of the same, (i. e,, the town 
park) containing four acres more or less." 

" There shall be four more public squares or parades of the like extent at equal and 
convenient distance from the centre.'' 

" A square of four acres, more or leas, shall be reserved on each side of the centre 
square for places of divine worship, one parsonage house, one school house, a coort or 
town house, a prison and poor or work-house." 

" A square of four acres, more or less, shall be reserved at each of the four comers 
of the town-plot for a common burying ground, hospital, etc." 

" Four squares of four acres each, more or less, shall be reserved for market places 
at the four extremities of the town, in a line with and at equal distance from tits 



" The eight principal streets leading from the centre square shall be ninety-six feet 
wide. All the squares shall be open at the angles or comets." 

" An area of half a mile, more or less, in depth surrounding the town shall be 
reserved for works of defence, if necessary, or such other disposition as shall be thought 
proper at a future period," 

" The town-parks shall adjoin and surround the area just mentioned, and shall be 
two hundred and eighty-eight in number in an inland township, and two hundred and 
eighteen in every township situated upon a navigable river or water," 

" One town-park shall be reserved for a minister and one for a school -master, adjoin- 
ing each other." 

" The remainder of the township shall be laid out in farm lots, the number of which 
in every inland township ia to be two hundred and fifty, and in every township situated 
U]ion a navigable river or water, three hundred." 

" Two farm lots shall be reserved for a minister and one for a school-master, situated 
behind the town-parks to be reserved for them respectively, and in that division of the 
farm lots that is nearest to the town." 

" In each of the four corners of every inland township, eight farm-lots adjoining 
each other, shall be reserved in the hands of the Crown." 

" In each of the four corners of every township situated upon a navigable river or 
water, ten farm-lots shall be reserved in the hands of the Crown."* 

The power of " laying out " a new township, or of making alterations in townships 
already existing, has always resided exclusively in the Provincial Government. The 
townships of which I shall more particularly speak, those in the Uounty of Middlesex, 
were surveyed under the authority conferred upon the Governor in Council by the 



■From MS. in tlia Fviblic Library, Toronto. 
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" Constitutional Act " of 1791. The " surveying " included the tixing of 
"bounda " for each township, its division into " concesaiona " and " lots ", and the 
registering of a plan of the same with the Surveyor-General for the province. Each " con- 
cession " consisted of a strip of land, from three-quarters of a. mile to a mile in breadth, 
stretching directly across the township and, therefore, varying from six to fifteen miles in 
length. The whole township was thus divided into parallel strips, separated from one 
another by the " conoession roaJa," which were " laid out" by the surveyor, with a width 
of four rods, along the whole length of each concession. The concession was then divided 
into oblong lota, usually containing two huudred acres each. At a later date additional 
roads were surveyed across the township at right angles to the concessions. They were 
laid out at intervals of from one and a half to three miles, were parallel to each other, and 
were in every respect similar to concession roads, only that, instead of being numbered con- 
secutively, they assumed the number of the lot at which they crossed the township. 
Townships are separated from each other by " town-lines," which are roada of the ordinary 
width running around all four sides of the township. The oversight of these town-!inea 
is sometimes left in the hands of the county council, and sometimes the townships on 
^ther side by equal contributions build and keep them in repair. A reference to the 
accompanying map of the Township of Westminster will illustrate more clearly the situai- 
tion and relation of what is representeil by the various terms used. 

The actual laying out of the earlier townships was not done with even this luuohi 
regularity. A writer of 1822 gives the following description:^ 

" The townships were laid out into conoeasioua and lots in this manner, A front 
liaewas tirat adjusted to the shore, so as to leave as little as possible of head land between 
it and the water, and of back water between it and the land. A second line was then 
drawn parallel with the first and at the distance of a hundred chains, or a mile and a 
quarter besides the allowance for road. The intervening range of land was called the 
front or first concession. In the same manner a second was laid out and then a third, 
fourth, etc. In the front and between the concessions a strip of land was allowed for a 
road. The allowance for the front road was generally 60 and for the other concession 
roads 40 feet. Each concession was divided into lota of 200 acres, by parallel lines at 
right angles with the concession lines and 20 chains or a quarter of a mile distant from 
each other. At intervals of two or three miles a. strip of 40 feet was left between lo1>s for 
cross roads."* 

The concessions were not all laid out at one time, hut as fast as they were needed 
for settlement ; and the township was "closed oat" when it was thought to be large enough. 
At the time of Simcoe's arrival (1792) there were but five surveyors in the Province of 
Upper Canada ; and during the great influx of United Empire Loyalists it was impossible 
for five men to survey rapidly enough to provide lands for all the new comers before they 
settled. Many of them fixed the locality of their future homes themselves, and its exact 
limits were later placed by the surveyor. From this it is seen that no attention whatever 
was paid to the artifical and ideal rules laid down by the Surveyor-General. The reserva- 
tions for the Crown and clergymen were, however, prettystrictly watched, so that much of this 
reserved land was scattered throughout the settled townships. This was at a later period 
a great source of complaint, on the ground that these lands contributed nothing towards 
the improvement of the country which was yearly making them more valuable. As time 
went on there was an increase in the staff of surveyors and three or four were appointed in I 
each district. These men were in constant correspondence with the government, and when- • 
ever they saw from the influx of immigrants or the increase of population that the survey- 
ing of a new township would be profitable they would acquaint the Lands Department with 
the fact and secure the right to survey it, reeeivingas remuneration for their labor a percent- 
age of the acres surveyed or a money payment. In some places large tracts of the best land 
were taken up by them, and their families still enjoy the fruits of their foresight. It would 
seero that at first professional men only were employed, but later, intelligent men without J 
special training applied themselves to the work and became tolerably proficient ii ' 

'Gourlay, SMlslical Account of Canada. I,, 123. 
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some parte of tbe district, however, immense tracts of land were put into the hands of sinj 
individuals who made profitable diaposal of it to settlers, laying it out in townships as tit 
saw fit; Colonel Talbot receiving, for example, 131,130 acres in the London district, K 
171,200 acres in the Western, in lieu of b pension. 

Each township occupies precisely the same land now as it did when first laid out 
oonceiaions and lots by these surveyors, but it is vastly different in wealth and populatic 
yet not more different in these than it ib in <tB power as a municipal corporation. 

Some idea of the growth of wealth which has gone side by side with the developmo 
of townBltip institutions may be obtained from the following table of the amounts paid 
taxation by the Township of Westminster during the period 1826-1888, All direct \t,x 
previous to 1850 were paid to the district treasurer, and accordingly the figures for th 
period are taken from the treasurer's books. After 1850 they were paid to the townslii 



officials, and the tigures 



e taken from the collectors' rolls. 



Under town meeting I 
and quarter sea--' 



Under district ooun-j 
oil system. I 



Under the present 

municipal system. 



' 1843 

' 1846 
' 1849 

' 1853 
' 1857 
' 1866 
' 1876 
' 1886 
' 1888 




These figures do not show an increased extravagsnce on the part of local anthoritii 
with every change towards self-government. What they do indicate is ; first, tS 
increased wealth of the township ; secondly, the growth of municipal institutions nsosi 
aary to meet a widened conception of the needs which local government should satia^ 
The increase was most marked when the government of the township was taken out ( 
the hands of the nominated justices in quarter sessions and transferred to an electa 
council, and it has increased ever since. The wealth of a township and the expense ( 
local government may perhaps be compared with the fixed and circulating capital of 
business. In most businesses with the increase of the fixed capital that also of the ciro 
lating becomes necessary. This increase in the circulating capital, however, will he pr) 
vided only if those who have to provide it have also the power to decide the amool 
necessary and the way in which it shall be raised ; and so with the township. I 
inhabitants were up to 1841 growing richer and have been growing richer since, but thS 
would never have yielded such increased sums to local government had not local goveri 
ment been placed in their own hands. The people themselves, so to apeak, have, mm 
1841, been not only proprietors of the township as they had always been, but tbe propri 
tors and managers of its institutions also. 

It is necessary here to say a word or so concerning villages and towns, in the prew 
legal sense of those terms. Townships, villages and towns all stand on the same plane, I 
the lowest units of local self-government For unlike some other countries, in Ontai 
neither villages nor towns form part of townships, or are regarded as situated within thai 
As soon as a portion of a township acquires a population of such numbers and character i 
to entitle it to be called a village or town, it can and does cut itself off from the towosh 
to which it has belonged. It is no longer regarded as part of that township ; but it at on 

Tie ^eat increase between 1843 and 1846 will b« explained later b; the chanKes in local Hdminiatratic 




1 which both are comprised, exactly 

If a hundred rutepityers, fifty at least being freeholders, of a particular locality peti^ 
on the county council to create a village, and it can be shown to the aatiafaction of the 
Jtrncil that there is in that locality a population of at least seven hundred and fifty soula, 
ccupyint; an area not larger tiian live hundred acres, the council may grant their 
letition, specifying in the by-law made for that purpose what lands shall be included in 
be village, and appointing a returning officer to conduct the election of the first village 
onncil. When a village reaches a population of two thousand, it may be created a town 
ly the Lieutenant-Governor's proclamation, but it will still remain part of the county 
jstem. The steps by which a town, in some cases, becomes separated from the county, 
t reaches the dignity of a city and is thereupon altogether removed from the county 
jstem, need not be dwelt upon here. 

In nearly every township there are lands surveyed as village lota (by some private | 
udividual who thinks it will be a profitable thing to do with his farm) and a plan of the 
lurvey registered in the registry office of the county. Here a population of two or 
Jiree hundred may be living, and the land thas surveyed is constantly called a village by 
lie inhabitants. Moreover, for convenience in township assessment and in transference 
)f titles, it is called an " unincorporated village ;" but so far as local government is con- 
cerned it is, until officially cut off from its township, simply a part of certain lots in a 
»rtain concession of that township. 

The further discussion of this subject will he divided into three parts : The first ' 
partwUl consist of a description and comment upon our local government under the old ' 
Ioth meeting and quarter sessions system, established by the Act of 1793, intituled "An 
4ct to provide for ilie nomination and appointment of pwrish and town officers," The 
lecond part will bo similarly devoted to the system of local administration in which the 
listrict council is the important feature, introduced by Mr. Harrison's Act of 1841 ; and 
ihe third part will consist of an account and criticism of our present system of local 
JJvemment, established in 1849 by the Municipal Act, which has been copiously 
nnended and reconstructed but not altered in essential principles. 

The facts now lo be narrated have been learned from observation of the actual worlt- 
ng of local government, and from the records of local government, in the townships ia 
he vicinity of the City of London, and I do not wish to imply that my account will bo 
qoally true of all parts of this province. But as the general frame-work of local 
pvemment is uniform throughout the province, what is true of any one district will 
irobably be approximately true of most Ontario townaliips. 

Section 2. — Local Government under Quarter Seasiona and Town Meetinga. 

As the Act of 1793 is not of convenient access it may be well to quote here its most 
nportant provisions : — 

"I. It shall be lawful after the passing of this Act for any two of His Majesty's 
jnaticflB of the peace, acting within the division in which any pariah, township, 
reputed township or place may be, to issue their warrant, giving eight days previous 
notice to the constable of such parish, township, reputed township or place, author- 
iang him, on a day to be fixed by the said justices in the present year, and on the 
first Monday in March, (amended to the first Monday in January, 51 Geo, IIJ.) in 
every ensuing year, to assemble the inhabitant householders, paying, or liable to pay to 
any public assessment or rate of such parish, township, reputed township or place, in 
the parish church or chapel, or in some convenient place within the said parish, for the 
purpose of choosing and nominating the hereinafter mentioned town or parish officers, 
parish or town clerk, assessor, collector, overseers of highways, pound -keepers, and two 
town wardens," 

V. The overseers of highways "are hereby authorized and required . . , 
|B|Kiuid deter'uine upon the height and sufficiency of any fence witliin their respective . 



"township . . . , mnfortru&lii to any rs8olv,tiQns that may hi agreed upon liyihtm H 
" inhabitants at such meeting." 

Thia Act, under the authority of which our local governniflnt was orijpnil 
establifibed, recognizes that there are certain parts of a nation's administration wliii 
must, if any degree of excellency is to be atlAinod, be left to the management of Im 
" ldJ not only was this recognized, but a system of local admiaistration lu 

already been arrived at with officers whose duties and modes of appointment were un^ ^ 
stood by the people. From this point, we have ourselves worked out a system of It 
Belf'govemment. at once enlightened, free, and efficient ; and I shall attempt to trace 
growth of this system through its more iraportant stages. 

It must not be supposed that it was from any idea of the justice or fitness of sdl ,^ 
government, that in this Act some shadow of self-control was given to the people 
their local affairs. The idea of self-government was not then a dominant one among 
governed any more than among those who ruled. The whole system was conceived l 
spirit of expediency ; the scheme was a convenient one for the state of the coonlrj 
and the people understood how to work it, many of them having knowledge of a aii 
system in their native places. When it was inaugurated it was perhapa thought b; ill 
great majority to be the best that could be devised. It eventually proved itself, howevH 
far too narrow to meet the demands of a rapidly developing people. Our systeni 
government was at this time highly centralized, but ever since the passing of this A( 
there lias been in Ontario an almost continuous relaxing of fHiwer and responsibility in 
■Vhe hands of the people themselves ; self-government has been slowly becoming a vMi * 
of reality, and in no part of our polity has thia shifting of the seat of power from the fr^" 
to the many been more marked than in our local administration. The township 
the unit to which much of this centralized power and authority has steadily, thmij^ * 
slowly, filtered down ; and while it has always been the smallest unit of self-go veriunail 
it has also been that in which the people have moat directly participated in the worki 
government. 

The quality and quantity of power, which was intended to be put into the hands o 
the people assembled in " town meeting " or the genera! a^Ftemblj of the township, vaa 
be seen by the very first words of the Act of 1793, " Whereas it is required for the mai*] 
" tenmue of good order and the regular execution of the laws that proper persons should l»l 
" appointed to superintend the observance thereof." From thia it is very evident that it] 
was not intended to entrust to the people assembled in their several townships any inifr 
pendent power of regulating their local affairs. They were merely to appoint offioen tt] 
carry out the orders transmitted to them by the central government. The only rafttW 
on which the town-meeting was given any discretionary power by the Act of 1793 wB 
the regulation of the height of fences ; to this was added by an Act of the foUowial 
year the detormination of the conditions under which cattle, horses, sheep and swine 
should be allowed to run at large. But one cannot examine the records and appreciaH 
to any considerable extent the feelings of this time without being convinced that it 
did not need an act of parliament to institute town meetings in thia part of Ontario. 
On the contrary one will feel that there would have been town meetings had there been M 
parliament in existence, that the Act was required as much to limit the powers whii 
might be exercised in these meetings as to provide that certain power should be exercisti 
there.* Instead of needing to be summoned to town meetings, they were anxious to meel 
in this way. Instead of needing to be invited to exercise the little authority put in thai 
hands by this Act, they were continaally seeking wider powers. However small might be ths 
authority actually granted, the very fact of their meeting and choosing ofBcera and ess- 
ciaing the meagre powers given them must gradually create in a people of atronglj 
democratic tendencies a keener desire and greater ability for self-government. Whea 
they met discussion ensued, rules of doing public business were evolved, and men wf" 
constantly brought to think of the necessity and the advantage of local administration. 

" To authoriio Town 
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The firat town meeting for the Township of Westminister, held ucder the ftuthority 
of this Act seems to have been held in 1817. The first patent for land in WeBtminster, 
would appear to have been issued about 1812, the patent-book nof. giving the exact 
date. There had, however, probably been town meetings in the township previous to 
1817, or something very similar, because in the record of the meetings of 1SI7, 
it is called the " annual town meeting." All the business of the township for the 
■ensuing year was transacted at this meeting. The records show that it consisted in 
choosing u lid appointing one town clerk, two assessors, one collector, two town wardens 
^and two pound-keepers, These were to perform duties assigned theni by the Provincial 
'Oovemment, and that government at that time was but little influenced by the popularly 
elected Assembly, The one semblance of self government whown in the record of the 
year's bueiness is written at the bottom of the list of names of the men appointed to 
the above offices. 

" Voted that the height of fences for the year shall be four feet six inches high ; 
the four under rails shall not bn more than four inches apart," 
i be fi 



" Voted that hogs i 

By this was meant that hogs 



: for the year 1817," 
hould be allowed to run on the public highways of the 
ed to protect his crop against liis neighbor's hogs and 
LS above described. 

lunicipal business done for the Township of Weetmin- 

less than a sheet of note paper. Local government 

»as indeed meagre. Tlie right to assess and collect 

deciding what shall be the amount of that 

very desirable one, JRoada 



Here is the recorrl of all the 
■star for the year 1317, written o 
through the medium of townships wi 
bos. from one's self, wlien one has m 
tax or in what way it shall be 

were much needed, but many soon began to feel that the people in the vicinity of the 
road knew better than the government at Toronto what amount of statute labor was 
necessary in their particular neighborhood. 

Let me show as nearly as possible, from the information I have been able to obtain, 
in what manner the si^veral officers executed their duty and in what that duty consisted. 
The first duty ol* the ioum clerk was to keep the minutes of the town meeting and to 
transmit the same to his successor in office. He had also to make a list of all persons in the 
parish uf uvery age and sex, and forward the same annually to th? justices by whom the 
warrant for holding the town meeting was issued, in order that these justices might lay 
the same before the Court of Quarter Sessions. This Utter duty was soon neglected by 
the clerks and done away with by act of parliament. 

The assegnor's duty consisted merely in drawing up a ibt of each man's property. 
He did not even enter the premises of the men assessed, but contented himself with askijig 
them, usually on town meeting day, in what kind ot a house each lived, how many stoves and 
fireplaces there were in each house, how much ai-able and meadow land, how many cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs each possessed. Every proprietor was liable to a fine if he gave in a 
list misrepresenting his property. Some purts of this list of information were very 
imperfect. How much cleartd and wood land and how much live stock each owned were 
the parts of the assessment roll which were important and reliable. The assessor made 
DO attempt at valuing tiie various possessions, his designation being therefore a misnomer. 
The value to be assigned to each acre, horse, cow, etc., was determined by provincial 
statute. All that the assessor did was to forward to the Clerk of the Peace a list of the 
property owners and a description of their property, showing in what it consisted. This 
list was called an "Assessment Roil " and from it the Clerk of the Peace proceeded to make 
the " Colitctorti' Roll." In this his office was merely mechanical. Besides the general 
tax, two special rales may be mentioned, which were levied in accordance with provincial 
statute by the quarter sessions. Of these, one, to provide a salary for the members 
of the Provincial Assembly, was first imposed in 1803 and continued to be leviefl till 
1840 ; the other, which was fixed by law at one-eighth of a penny on each acre, was for 
the building and maintenance oi asylums for the insane, and this went on as a separate 
tax till 1857. 
2 (a T.) 



The greater part of the dii*ect taxes, however, was impoaed by the magiatrates ui| 

quarter seHaionB. They decided what rate waa neceseaiy io each district, and sonietimee' 
ordered special raten for townsbips and parts of townfihips, for purpoiea of local adraiiiw- 
tration. In accordancfi with the ordem received froui the quarter aessionn, tht^ Cletl: 
of the Peace wrote in the collector's roll opposite each man's name an amount of tax in 
proportion with the value assigned by statute to the list of property the asseasor bid 
returned him as owning. 

The roll was then put into the hands of the collector, who proceeded to collect from 
the people the ajiount of monfty set opposite their respective posseEsiona. From this it 
is easily seen, so far aa assessors and collectors were concerned, that although they wen 
appointed by the townships in town meeting, they were appointed to execute the orden. 
of an anthority over which neither township nor town meeting had the slightest coDtroL 
Thus the township oxerciaed no power whatever in the matter of taxation, and tbt 
" town meeting system " was little moro than an arrangemiint by which the giivem- 
meut could levy and collect tlieir rates from the people with the least expense. Bnt 
it did a great deal more than this — it educated the people 

The ovmeers of highviayt executed an important function in the then rough Condi- 

I tion of the roads. According to the original act of 1793 there wei-e not to be more than. 

T six " overaeera " in each township ; afterwarda this limit was raised to fourt«i*n, then *»■ 

thirty and finally it was left to the people to appoint aa many as they considered necei- 

aary. Each male inhabitant between the ages of twenty-one and titty years was required 

I perform annually by himself, or an " alile-bodied " substitute, three days' labor aa. 

le roads in his own neighborhood. Additional days were added for those wto 

owned valuable property, every £25 asaesKment requiring an extra day. The daty 

I of the overseers of highways, or "pathmasters" as they were and still are popularlj 

I called, was to call at the house of the several inhabitants of his "division," or 
'* beat," as it is commonly called, and warn them to come at a given time and work, u 
by law required, upon the highway at a ct-rtain place. The overseer also ordered what kind 

j of tools each should bring, what kind of work should I>e done, whether the liighwiiy shnnld 
be drained, graded, " chopped off" " logged " or graveled, la short he waa given almait 
complete control over a number of men who were obliged to perform the work he ordered, 
but he was supposed to arrange this work in the manner moat ad vantageous to the neighlxMy 
hood. This the overseer generitlly did, but not always. If any overseer misused hil 
power, at the following town meeting he was taken to task, the matter was discuBSed 
by the men of the neighborhood and if it was thought that the overseer had dii- 
tributed the work to specially benefit himself or some friend, he was displaced and a new 
man elected to the office. This punishment no pathmaster desired to provoke. The 
office freed him from the performance of bis own statute labor, but this whs not a greater 
consideration than the loss of importance and the discredit that followed disniiuit 
for such a reason. 

Another duty of the pathraastera at this time was to decide whether any fence, con- 
cerning which there waa a dispute, waa or was not up to the standard requii-ed by fte 
" town law " aa " voted " at the last town meeting. These disputes arose when any lire 
stock broke down a man's fence and destroyed his crop. In such a case the man wh» 
owned the crop would call the pathmaater to decide, first whether the fence waa uptotho 
standard ; and secondly, if the fence were found to be satisfactory, what was the ext^ 
of the damage, as for that amount the owner of the cattle waa responsible to the 
suffering the loss. 

In 1834 the dutiea ol the pathmasters as to fences were transferred to officers known 
aa fence vieivers, whom the Legislature ordered to bo elected in each town meeting. 
The need for fence viewers arose from the fact that disputes were constantly aiinng 
about "line fencea," i.e., the fences which separated one man's land from the farm 
lying adjacent to it. When one settler had fenced his farm on four sides, the next 
settler came and by fencing liin farm on three sides and joining his fence to that o 
his neighbor he waa quite as well off as the first settler, although he had done onl 
three-quarters aa much work. It became the province of the fence viewers to say wb> 



txuDunt the new man should pay for being allowed to uaa hia neighbor's fence. They 
nrere to settle disgiutee about drainage. These officerB are now appointed by the township- 
Douncit, and have power to decide disputes concerning fences, but have no authority con- 
'rainage. They have never acted singly, three forming u full court, and.two a 
arum. If they are called upon to settle any dispute, they file with the township olerk 
award setting forth what they order the several parties to do. If any person negleot 
the orders of the award, any of the other interested parties may perform the work am} 
obarge the cost of it to the aegligent party's eatate. 

In contrast to the overseers of highways, assessors, collectore and town clerk, who 
"Were elected only to execnte duties imposed on them by statute, pound ieejiers were 
entirely servants of the town meeting. They impounded animals only in case they 
"vwere found violatiog the laws voted' by the town meeting ; tliey fed them as th' 
same body ordered, and they charged just such fees as were "voted to be just 
\>y the same authority. The [mthou who found another man's cattle destroying hia, 
crop might drive them to the pound. It was and is the pound keeper's duty to take 
charge of these cattle and retain possession of them until the claim for damages is settledj 
if the man impounding the cattle made such claim ; and also until he himself is paid for 
Ilia trouble and the food the animals have consumed while in the pound. All these pay- 
ments were generally made to the pound keeper in the first instance, who hande 1 over to- 
the aggrieved party the amount awarded him by the pathmaster or later by the fence 
-viewers. Of course all this proceeding was subject to reversal in a higher court, but 
this is the manner in which it was and is actually done. The pathmaster or fence viewprs. 
-were called to the scene of destruction by the party injured and were paid for their trouble 
ty the man owning the cattle if it was decided that the destruction was owing to thfr 
viciousneas of the cattle, and by the owner of the crop if it was decided that it was owini " 
to the insufficiency of the fence. 

T<non wanlenn were annually appointed in Westminister Township, but they do not 
■eem to have been congenial to the place or time. The records do not show that they 
performed any service to the general public in the towtisliip. Men who know much of 
the public acta of other officers know nothing of town wardens. They hail quite important 
duties assigned them by the statute, but in this township at any rate they did not execute 
them. In East Williams the town wardens drew up many of the rules concerning 
pounds and pound keepers ; in moat places, however, they were formulated in open town 
meeting. It would appear from the statute that the quarter sessions alone had legally 
the power to make such regulations, but it would aeem to hiive seldom acted upon tl ■■ 
provision. 

The town meeting is the one feature of our early local administration which still exerts i 
potent influence on the great mass of our rural pO]iu!ation. It; is even now only a more 
deoorous copy of what it was at the opening of the present century. At that time these 
meetings were very noisy and informal. Mr. John Carey, afterwards Superintendent of 
Schools for the Township of Caradoc, was appointed asaasaor at the first town meeting 
for tliat township, which was held early in the twenties of this century, " It was held," 
says Mr. Carey, " in the open field and was attended by nearly every male inhabitant of 
more than twenty-one years of age. It was boiatoroua in the extreme, Mr. Hugh 
Anderson wia appointed town clerk, and wrote down the minutes for the first, and after- 
wards for several succeeding years, on loose slips of paper, which were speedily lost. The 
most noisy and forward fellow in the crowd called out some fellow-citizen's name in con- 
nection with some office, the crowd shouted their approval, and the clerk wrote down the 
name. The man was practically installed in hia office by this rude process." There can, 
however, be discerned throughout the period prior to 1841 a gradual improvement 
in orderliness at the meetings aa well as a slight improvement in the practical results 
of their deliberations. The questions which moat ai^itated the minds of our rural 
legialatoFS were whether live stock should be allowed to run at lai'ge, and what consti- 
tuted a lawful fence. The opinion that everything except swine and vicious animals 
should be free commoners prevailed during this period. There was then much unfenced 
.jtmoccupied land which afiorded pasturage for a Largs niunt^t ol oA^X^^Vtst^iRa, 
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^eep ; it was therefore during that period well worth the trouble of Becurely fenoing fli 
little land under crop, in order to make available the great extent of uafenced pastun 
There was wuuh diecueaion as Co whether swine should be free commoners. There ii I 
-season of the year when swine will actunlly fatten in our forests ; 8o that there wu. 
strong economic reason for permitting even them to run at large during the autuiiil 
months, when the large area of woodlaod still unfenced was strewn with nuts from Tsrion 
trees. An attempt was made to frame tlie " Town Laws " so that advantage might b 
taken of these months of plenty without leaving the highways exposed to the destruoti* 
rooting of the hogs during the whole summer. This, however, waa n failure. The awio 
-did nearly as much damage to the ditches on the highways in one month as they did e 
•six i and the autumn months are the worst for them lo be at large, liecause the ripena 
-crop is in constant peril from their ravages. After the people had vacillated j< 
some yeara between the two opinions, the swine were finally denied the privilege of runniH 
at large. Each year, for nearly twenty yearw, this question was up for discussion at t) 
"town meeting, and the " pros " and " tons " were weighed. Komeliniea it was decidt 
one way, sometimes the other, but never without much discussion. The two queslioiti 
what shall be a lawful fence, and what shall be free comnioners in the township for til 
year, were the only questions conceriiinfj which town meeting might really legislate, liil 
they might and did discuss far weightier matters. Public sentiment on the largest pnbli 
•questions was here fostered. This, however, was not so important or valuable I 
the quality of mind that was developed. Little as was their law-making powM 
it was enough to show every man present the real necenaity for laws, how laws wa 
made, that laws werti simply rules which ought to be the most Hdvantageous till 
-could be devised for the community, and that the conimunit.y had an undoubted right tl 
-change thfse rules if the> saw that a. change would be an improvement. It wu tlU 
-conception of law that was fostered in the men of Ontario by their town meetings *biii 
'led in a l.irge measure to the establishment of responsible government in the Province. 

To persons who to day see the extensive and intricate work done by our County UM 
Township Councils, the question will at once arise, " How was tliia work done under til 
town-meeting system]" This question admits of no short answer. A large proportions! 
the work was not done at aU, The Provincial Legislature did some of it, the great tnoj 
roads having been built by coininissioners appointed and pwd by the Provincial Govot 
meiit. But the major part of the administration of local affairs was in the hands of. til 
'magistrates in Quarter Seasiona A full and careful study of the " orders " of the differM 
District Courts of Quarter Sessions would, I believe, do very much to explain and justify tl 
irritation which was so prevalent during the time that these courts exercised their taxil 
and regulating authority. The CJourt of Quarter Sessions waa composed of the magi 
tratep of the district The London district consisted of some thirty-two townships wlu« 
jnay lie roughly described as those now constituting the counties of Middlesex, Oxfw 
Huron, Elgin, Brant and Norfolk. All parts of these counties were not, of course, tin 
settled, but over their territory the Quarter Sessions of London district exercised authon^ 
At some of the sessions of this courtl find that twenty-three raagistratea were preamt 
but the usual numhT present was from six to eleven. They appointed a chairman tl1^ 
among themselves who was ptitty regular in his attendance. The court met always fiwT 
«nd sometimes five times a year. Of their wide judicial powers I shall say nothing, but 
pass at once to discuss their administrative and taxing authority, 

In the minutes of this court for the London distiict, is an order directing the distrid 
treasurer, whom the court appointed, to keep his accounts of disbursements nnder tJieM 
four heads : " Expense of ilutiication ;" ■' Expense of Koads ;" " lilxpense of Gaol aiul 
Public Works;" and ■' Miscellaneous Expense." This shadows forth the nature of tbi 
public business over which they exercised control. Tliey levied whatever amOTnt 
they deemed necessary to provide for the expense they saw fit to incur in connectio* 
with these affairs, the only limit put upon their taxing powers being that the whole t« 
should not exceed two pence in the pound on the assessment. The limitation on local 
taxation still exists, being now two cents in the dollar. This tax waa gathered from tbe 
Inhabitants of the several townships and deposited with the district treasurer throng^ 
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> medium of the township aRseKHor and collectoi', as already exphiined. The 
tor ted in his roll the amount of property in the township ; provim^ial ataliitps deteriniiisd 
w mach this property was to be valued at, and the district Quarter Sessions ordered^ 
w much money was needed by the disUiut for public jiurpoaes, and "struck ihe rate" 
e pound neceaaary to raise that amount. 

The records of this court show no shadow oi nnfairnesa ; but the men, who know the 
ityKof doing business there,are many of thnm loud in complaints of arrogance and partiality. 
tauy part of a. road became very bad, a petition praying their wordhi|)a to grant a sum of 
pney for the rypairing of auch road, was circulated and signed by the inhabitants of the 
^hborhood where the road was situated. Soraetimes this petition was giiintfd, some- 
ines ignored. If the interested parties had a friend among the iiiagiat rates, the chances.. 
f receiving a grant for the improvement of the road were very much enhanced, but if 
nie of the magiatratea happened to be interested in any of the petitioners, the likelihood 
ll'lheir receiving a grant was so much the less. When a new road was needed a petition of 
tfelve frepholders, residing in the vicinity where the vond was reqnired, was laid before 

district surveyor of highways, an officer appointed by their worahij 
Kainined the neighborhood and laid out the road, prpsentiiig his plan of the road 
qgether with his report at the nest uieeting of the court. If no IochI proprietor 
tgected, the magiatratea ordered the report and plan to be I'egiatered, and declared 
lie road "eatabliahed," If, however, the road was cairied through private property, 
lie owner of which was dissatistied with the compensation offered to him, a jury 
ta aworn to find what " damage " the owner of such property should receive ; and like- 
'iae if any disputes arose as to whether the snrvejor had ordeisil the highway to be 
nistructed in the proper place, a jury decided the matter and their worships ordered 
lie road to be established according to the verdict of the jury. This aeems to have been 
arfectly just and satisfactory ; but when it came to the uctual bnilding of the rouda the 
tMple found it very ditficult to obtain a fair and judicious distribution of the publio. 
toney. Indeed, a fair and judicious distribution of the funds it was impossible for tha 
Ugistrateu to make. Their worships did not and could not know the immense territory 
Diuposing the district well enough to act with jiroper discretion in every case. It was 
Qite customary therefore, when improvement in the highway was needed, for the people of 
be neighborhood to make the repair by voluntary contributions, preferring this to under- 
tang the ordeal necessary to extract the money from the justices. It must be reniem- ' 
fc*d, however, that in order to give liberally, the magistrates would have been obliged to 
lUE heavily. This they did not and could not do, as the people would never have entrusted 
bem with the handling of any greater sum of public money than was jiositively necessary. 
%B pittance of tax paid by each man at that time was not paid with half the good will 
|i»i twenty times the amount is now paid. The statute labor was, of course, always 

Klied to the roads ; arid at this early tiaie it was very efficient, much voluntary work being_ 
over and above the reijuirement of the statute. There was a special rate of 
i^bth of a pej.ny in the pound levied on absentee lands, the proceeds nf which we 
• applied to the improvement of the roads ; each township being entitled to receive from 
be district treasurer all the money paid in it as absentee tax, the money to be applied 

9 the improveineDt of its own roads. Each magistrate by this means would have 
he absentee tax for at least one township under bis control and might with this 
Oppleiuent the statute labor. They often issued an order directing some "pathroaater" 
p have all the work in his " beat" expended at some certain place. Remembering who 
m pathmasters were, how they were appointed and to whom responsible, such inter- 
ATMice waa likely to be very annoying, especially if it was thought that especial 
tsBi-lit would be derived by sonje magistrate or hia friend from such a disposition, 
if tb>: work. All tlie public funds availnhle for the building of roads and bridges 
^mnties were in the hands of these eight or ten men appointed for life by the G 
heiit. In the matter of roads and bridges they were indifferent and incompetent ; they 
^either knew the neeJs of the district nor were they sufficiently anxious to supply Ihem. 

10 make them officers at all fitted to open up a new country. In the matter of the gaol 
td other public works the court was also invested with largo authority. They pro- 
'bred plans and estimates for the building of a gaol and court house, of what di 
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I "they deemed fit, eretted these buildings and ordered the people to pay whatfiver eTpenti 
I tad been incurred io the process. Their worships also ordered what fare tha 
priBonera should get, and contracted for the supply of proviaiona ; they ordered what fees 
the district officers should receive ; they had control of public charity and occasionallr 
voted a pittance for the relief of an unfortunate pauper. They exercised the right rf 
granting or withholding the authority to solemnize marriage, ministers of any but tha 
English church being allowed to perform this ceremony only after much trouble and annoj- 
ance. Besides this large statutory authority they might venture on almost any stretch 
of power and no person was willing or able to make question of their actiom^. A bodj 
of public officers with such large and unrestricted powers, would now l<e considered iq 
tlie [leople somewhat dungeroua even were its rneiubers annually subject to popnlv 
election. Tho magistrate';, howevm', who exercised these enormous powers in quarter 
sessions were appointees of the government, who often had very meagre qualificatioai 
to recomntend them for public office, They were frequently old army officers with pension^ 
almost always men of sufficient income from some source to render them indifferent to, 
and independent of the hnrdshijis and wants ot the average hard working settler. Canadi 
was perhaps nearer having an aristocratic class at that time than she has ever been Hin<K 
these men had not enough in common with the great majority of the settlers to maka 
them wise and considei'ate local administrators ; many of them were very ignorant and 
others were iiddicted to the vices common to unemployed men. Their incompetence 
arrogance were not so much noticed, nor indeed was there so much of it during the, 
earlier period of their existence ; the people had then but little to ask from local adminis-* 
tration, but when they began to demand active and progressive local government tbesej 
men were at once tonnd a hinderancB. The people desired large improvements, but, tha 
magistrates being what they were, ihey dared not or would not trust them with tlie 
necessary funds for doing the work. 

From " The Seventh Rejiort on Grievances'' printed by order of the Houne of 
Assembly in 1835, we find that many of witnesses who had recently appeared before » 
Committee of the House had been examined on this subject. 

*i^'2. '' Are men chosen to fill the commission of tlje peace and the offices of thsi 
district who have been long resident in it or are strangers more generally preferred 1 — ' 
Latterly strangers. 

433. " Are the justices of the peace resident in your county chosen exclusively frowj 
one party of politics, or indiscriminately from respectable men entertaining varioo^ 
political opinions 1 — They are principally half-pay officers and strangers ; I mean die 
later appointments. 

436. " Do you think the Lieutenant-Governors of themselves possess sufficient know- 
ledge of the inhabitants of the several districts to enable them to select judicious peraoni^ 
as justices of the peace 1 — I should rather think not. ' 

364. " A very large sum of money collected by direct taxation is annually entrusted^ 
to the magistrates, they being irresponsible to the people either directly or indireotly):, 
would it not be more in accordance with the genius of the constitution if these monej* 
■were placed under the control of persona appointed bj' the qualified electors 1 — 1 tliint 
the monies would be better managed under the control of persons appointed by th« 
qualified electors." 

It should indeed be mentioned that some witnesses answered these questions in a senW 
exactly contrary to the answers here quoted. It was a generally received opinion, howeveri 
that the magistrates had most of them at this time become branches of that much malignffl 
party known as the " Family Compact," which h*d fixed its roots so deeply in the hi-frf 
of the Central Government that it was able through its power of appointing magtatrateB 
and other functionaries to exercise a surveillance over the minute details of local adniitt' 
istration. To say that every magistrate was a tool of the ruling official clique woola 
perhaps be too much, but this much at least is certain — the Family Compact did not hat' 
tate to dismiss magistrates who became active in advocating responsible government 



* The number* refer to the namber of the question in ttie Seventh Report. 
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In dismissing this section of lu^ subject I must say by way of recapitulation : t 
the town meeting and quarter session system of local government wds originally conceivea 
with perfectly honest and good intent ; that as long as it was honestly adrainisterod by 
the central authority it was tolerably efficient, although the statutory valuaticn of the 
aasessDjent list often led to injustice : its viciousness lu.y not iu the theory of the sytitem 
if honestly administered, hut in its extreme liability to raal-ad ministration ; and 
this mal-adminiBtration made its appearance just as soon as the country was sufficiently 
■developed to make it profitable. This, however, was not altogether the outcome of the local 
DtK&uiz^''ic"> itself ; our whole civil policy was such as to encourage its abuse. 
The entire administration of the country was in a clogged slate. From the highest 
esfloutive body to the lowest, the people were not willing to entrust their mnuey to the 
men who were in authority, and through whose agency must be carried out whatever public 
improvements had to be made. The town-meeting during this period was of great service, 
not only as a place where political thought was fostered, but also as a means of communica- 
tion where each farmer learned that the other men of his township were nf (he same mind as 
himeelf concerning the nd ministration of public aSairs. It wasin this genei-al discon- 
tent and desire for a more progressive state of things, that " the rebellion of 1837-8 " 
■conaisted. Thi- body of citizens who took up arms was very small compared with the 
nomher who would have done so, had they not hoped for a speedy reform without recourse 
to violence, and had they not considered it a sacred duty to " be subject to the powers 
that be." While the rebellion is to be deplored for some reasons, we must on the whole 
look upon those who sufiered in that strife as martyrs to the great cause of responsible 
government, the fruits of which we have ever since enjoyed. Previous to this time our 
local government was paternal, since then it has been responsible. 

Section S. — Local Government under Disfricl Councils. 

The outcome of the struggle which had been going on for years, and which cul- 
minated in the rebellion was, so far as local government is concerned, the establishment of 
the district councils throughout the province. Owing to the pressure brought to tear on 
Che Colonial Olfice at the time of the rebellion. Lord Durham was appointed by the 
Imperial Parliament to inquire into the questions involved in the Canadian troubles. 
Nothing can be more certain than that this astute statesman saw plainly that the whole 
mind of the populace was bent on having, and really needed a new system of local govern- 
menf. The old system under which every tax and every office was at the will of the 
Governor and Council or iheir appointees, was thoroughly worn out and rejected. "Lord 
Darham's Report" on this part of his immense subject is still a storehouse of municipal 
visdom, although so often plundered. My sole task however, is to deal with the iiistitu. 
tioni which have been in actual use amongst ua ; hence I will at once proceed to indicate the 
nature of the system of local government introduced by the Act of the Canadian Parlia- 
Oent intituled " An Act to provide for the better internal government of that part of 
this province whith formerly constituted the Province of Upper Canada, by the eHtabliBh^-j 
ment of local or municipal authorities therein." 

By this Act district councils were established throughout the Province of UpperCanai 
*ndto these councils wna transferred the administrative authority formerly exercised by the- 
Sftgistrates in quarter sessions, besides other specifically named powers. Each council 
*u to consist of men chosen bv the assessed inhabitants st their annual town-meetings. 
Op to this time the voting at these meetings had been by show of hands or by "stHnding 
Tote." Now that it was necessary to elect men to perform such important duties as 
Solved upon a district councillor, this rough mode had to be abandoned. A pi)ll book 
«M henceforward kept in which each elector's vote was recorded. In townships 
*hete there were more than three hundred electors, two councillors were chosen, 
wt where there were less, only one; every township having the right to be repre- 
»«ited by at least one councillor. For some time after the inauguration of 
these councils, the districts were composed of the same townships as ur.der the quarter 
^^fcms syst-em. The town-meeting continued to exercise its old powers of electing officera 








[ for the township, and making town-l&wg, as well as the added function of eleotingn 
the district councillors. From ihie it will be seeu that the atfairs of the township wenb 
on much in the same way as ander the prev^ious system ; the only difference being that 
who administered the district iffairs were now reeponaible to the people, whereas- 
they had before been irres[Hm$ib1e. Although theie was a gre&t change in the spirit in 
which local adminiatration was carried on, there was no important change in the plan of 
local government ; a new set of men weie elected to work the old maehifiery, and they 
proved themselves capable of laming it to better account than their predecessors, the* 
magistrates, had done. 

During the eight years that these councils were in existence throughout the province^ 
the council of the London district passed one hundred and sixty-four by-laws, dealing with 
many sahjects. This wus a vast change from the old state of affairs. It must however, bfr 
remembered that every by-law of each district was laid before the Governor in Council, and 
miyhl be veioed by him. This power of veto was, however, very sparingly used, as far aa 
the London district was concerned. 

To one who has lived only in a country and an age where the spirit of democracy 
snema to permeate the very soil, it is almost provoking to eeo the reluctant piece-meal 
manner in which all ceutial authority seems to relax its grasp on power, and to grant bo 
the people themselves what now seem their plainest rights. Even in this Act, estAblishing 
in some ways wide democratic municipal institutions, the government could not find it in 
its paternal heart to leave in the hands of the district council, the people's representativeo, 
chosen tri-anuually under a wide franchise in open town-meetings, the power to choosd: 
their own permanent officers. The warden whs appointed by the Governor in Council, 
This was done perhaps in imitation of the Provincial Government which received its Govfflv 
nor from the hands of the British authorities; hue the reserving to the Governor in 
Council of the right to appoint a district clerk, a district surveyor and a district treasurer, 
Beems to indicate an undue craving for power and patronage. There can be no- 
doubt that four men in the positions of warden, clerk, surveyor and treasurar^i 
ould wield important influence at any parliamentary election, because their constant r 
intercoorse with the public, emd their opportunities for doing small official favors must, 
give them a great influence with the electorate. There are, however, other reajia&8> 
for this seemingly undue retention of power. One cannot enter into ihe spirit o£ 
that coiiiparativelr modern time, without feeling that there was an honest fear on the part, 
of the provincial authorities lest the people should not use their powers even to their own 
advantage, and that these same provincial authorities honestly doubted the [leopleV abtUtr 
to exercise sufficient discretion in the choice of their officers and the execution of their, 
business. It cannot now be maintained that these doubts were wholly without foundatiooi' 
The whole^ile manner in which municipalities contracted public indebtedness is the 
clearest proof that it was ijuite passible to grant too much power to the people in thmr 
then stage of development. Again, considering the proximity of the KHbellion to this 
period, we must also admit that the provincial government had some grounds for fear thaq 
too wide authority in the hands of these little district democracies mi^ht be detriraentaS 
to the central authority, especially since a large amaunt of revenue was collected throu^ 
the district councils. Another consideration is found in the fact that the old offioi^n 
who had served the quarter sessions might have been summarily dismissed by the distri^ 
councils, thus causing them grievous loss, had the appointment of these officers been ap 
once entrusted to the council. I 

The men who were chosen by town meetings as district councillors were the best thm 
townships afforded. They were practical men who took hold of the work of opening u^ 
the townships much more vigorously than their predecessors, the magistrates in quartef] 
sessions, had done. They knew the state of nearly every road and every bridge in thd 
district If any elector needed improvements in his neigh Iwrhood, he went to the distriotHJ 
r representing his township and stated his needs, and requested the councillor Uk 
1 examine the situation. Any district councillor who was not obliging in thuK^ 
listening to the petitions of the electors was not likely to be re-elected. In this way^ 
by the combined knowledge of the councillors, the needs of the district at any particulate 




i jiretty well understood. Their authority estended over all public workgij 
ir judgment, were for the good of the district, and of which tlie estimateii 
lore than £300. If the estimated cost was more than that, plans and 
(itimateB of the work must be submitted to the board of public works, the estimates 
king made by the district surveyor, who owed his appointment indirectly to the Provin- 
at\ government. Indeed, all works of importance were examined and reported open by this 
officT before the council took any definite steps. They passed by-lawa raising whatevre 
ftinils were necessary to meet the expense incurred in administpring the affairs of ,th& 
district. This money was generally levied on the old plan, in which the asfieasors 
spjiointed at town meetinga transmitted to the district officers a list of the property 
owned in each township, the provincial government determining by statute at how mn^ 
ibis property should be valued ; the distiict council, however, instead of the magistrates, 
decided what rate in the pound upon the total assessment was necessary to supply funds 
uiigh for public purposes. The collector of each township still received his roll 
which each inhabitant was charged with his share oE the necessary tax as apportioned 
lij thifl method. The first by-law for raising money in the London district did, indeed, 
levy a tax of one penny on each acre of taxable land in the district ; this, however, was 
exceptional, the other method being more genernlly followed. The injustice done to some 
parts of the district by the government assigning by statute a value to euch. piece of 
tuable property can be well illustrattd in the county of Middl^■.^ex. The county council 
tliBre " equalize the assessment" by estimating tlie average value of the land per acre 
tbrough each township. Tbese men are enlightenid and capable men with muoh better 
(scilities for determining the value of land than the governmenc had at the time they 
pwaed this statute-, and they in 1881 estimated the land in Caradoc township to be 
worth an average of S21 an acre, and that in Westminster townshi|i an average of $50. 
According to the old system, they would both have been valued alike, and would each 
iiTe paid ihe same tax per acre. 

The meetings of the council for the London district were held four times a 
tliB city of London. These meetings were orderly and business-like, and the by-law*J 
then passed are models of terseness and perspicuity. Sixleen of the twenty-six by-law 
puaed during the first year of the council's existence were to provide for the main 
tenaBce, establishment or alteration of roads. The othei' ten by-laws specified the duties 
ud the salaries of the distri^it clerk and the district treasurer and the mode of obtaining 
money from the treasurer, (*.e., on the authority of a, by-law of the council ; levied 
3ne penny in the pound on all assessment in the district ; imposed a 
mbers absenting fhemselves from the council (it must be noticed that the 
iiiemhers at first received no salary) ; regulated prison supply, in which was included 
ttlariea of prison staff and prison diet ; provided money for the " administration of 
juaticB expense"; prescribed the manner of performing the statute labor ; and provided 
clothing for indigent persons on leaving gaol. This indicates pretty clearly the scope of 
iBiiirs over which the council's authority extended. They did, however, determine other 
iB»tt<^rs, which may be here indicated. In 1843 a by-law was passed creating seven 
■chool districts in different townships, and providing for the assessment of the inhabitants 
in an amount sufficient to build school-houses in each of these districts. This tax was 
notadiatiict tax, but levied on the inhabitants of the several school districts or sections, 
«oh section receiving for its sole and only use the whole amount paid to the 
collector by the inhabitants of the section less the cost of collection. In 1844 a 
by-law was passed appointing a superintendent of common schools for the district, and a 
tDperintendent of common schools for each township. In the same year a by-law was 
pMsed levying a tax of .£80 " for the maintenance of one mode! school for th» period o£ 
one jear from the establishment of the same." In the same year, 1844. a by-law was 
puaed raising an amount equal to, the provincial grant {i.e., £1,245 8s. 3d.) for the 
maintenance of public schools. This levy was apportioned not among the school sections 
bat among the townships, Westminster paying for example .£138 to this tax. The 
iidrict council ordered the proportion in which it should be collected from the several 
townships. A by law was also passed enabling each school section to raise money to 
pfty their public school teacher. It is evident that education was at this time made a 
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prominent feature of local Htlminiatratioij. To 1849 a by-law was paased at the requps^ 
of "a majority of the persons entitled to vote in the township of Yarmouth" providina 
for the levying and disbursement of a fund for the support of indigent persons in tha 
township, to i,f raised from the ratepayers of the same. The township clerk was niadoj 
custodian of the. fund, and rendered hin account to the distiicl council, paying out tha| 
money on the oi-der of the councillor for hia townahip. ^ 

The. manner in which the district council de-alt with roads and bridges 
pay be illustratpd by the by-law which was passed annually for the " appro- 
priation of the surplua revenue of the district." The appropriation was at first 
quite specific, and the whold aurplua was firat divided among the different town- 
ships. In 1844 Weatnii aster was given £51 "to be expended as follows;" reada 
the by-law, " £5 in building a bridge across Kettle creek, where it crosses ths 
town line in the 8th concession. Alexander McKellar and Hugh McCrae, commi*- 
aioners," and so on. In this manner the by-law goes through the whole sum of 
£800, apportioning throughout the different townshi|>s small sums to sorae particular 
pieces of work nnd appointing commissioners to see that the work is executed in a proper 
manner. It was soon seen, however, that aa each councillor knew the needa of his owa 
townahip only, it pi-actically amounted to each representative's distributing the amount 
of surplus due to his townahip. Moreover it was found that the best results were ool 
reached by this wholesale appropriation of the funds. It often happened that a more needy 
place was afterwards discovered in the township than the one where the money was ordered 
to be expended; and accordingly after 1845 the district council merely divided the money 
among the different townahips and gave the councillor for each township control over 
the expenditure of the sum. Tt was from this annua! apportionment that moat of the 
improvements in the public roads at this time were made- , 

The system of local government just described waa in use only eight years. This, | 
however, must not be taken aa an indication that it worked ill ; on the contrary, the i 
improvement which it was found to be on the older system led to further steps being I 
taken in a similar, though not exactly tlie same direction. | 

Section 4. — The Present System. 

Our present system of municipal institutions was introduced by an Act of the ■ 
Canadian Parliament, passed in 1849, although the new plan did not make muDb 
impreasion on the country until 1851, It is not my purpose to give a, suraniary of the 
original Act. nor to follow it through all the sinuoaitiea of atnending and repealing whidi ; 
have befallen it since its introduction. The present Act is in essential principles (hB j 
same as the first, and whatever good can be derived from a study of it will be obtained ] 
by examining it in its present state. Any detailed account of the Municipal Act, even | 
as it now atanda, is unnecessary ; every one who will may read its enactments ; my pro- , 
vince is to show how and by whom these paper lawa are made actual realities. 

The back-boneot local government in Ontario to-d4.y is the townahip council, Thiacoun- ; 
oil consists of five members, each of whom must be a resident in the township of the folligs | 
of twenty-one years, a subject of Her Majesty the Queen, and a freeholder of township pro- ; 
perty to the value of S40(», or a leaseholder to the value of ^800, in both cases over and | 
above all liabiliiics. These five members have equal votes on all questions coming before 
the council. At the introduction of the present municipal system in 1849, thflf \ 
were all elected to an equally honorable position by the peo]ile, that of councillor ; ami ' 
when the five councillors first met they appointed from among themselves a reeve and U ! 
many deputy-reeves as they were entitled to by law. Indeed, in townships, which bava i 
adopted the " ward system," the councillors still elect from among themselves at their j 
first meeting aa many depiity-i-eeves as the statute allows theui. The reeve, however, ] 
must now be eiecteil in every townahip by the direct vote of the electors. When town- , 
ships are divided into wards, the electors of each ward vote only for a reeve and nne 
councillor, who shall represent his own ward in the township council. I do not think, 
however, that many of the townships have adopted this arrangement, it being more common 
for the deputy-reeves as well as the reeve to be elected by the direct vote of the electors. , 




The numl.er of deputy -reevea h township 
and detenuined in the followinf{ 



than live hundred uaue!', one ol' the 
not been elected reeve, ia elecbed deputy-n 
i one thousand names, one of the three still remaining* 
(E[enerally called second deputy-reeve) ; and at each 
the assessment roll, another of the coundllors is elected 
illor, until the whole council consistB of a. reeve and four 



membprs of the L-ouncU, who hi 
when the assessment roll contaii 
members is c kcted a, dppnty-reei 
increase of five hundred names o 
a deputy-reeve instead of a counc 
deputy -reeves. The purpose of this graded scale in electing deputy reRves is to give the 
townships represeutiition according to their population in the county council, which is 
composed entirely of the reeves and deputy -reeves of the township, village and town 
councils. By this means a [lopulous township baa a reeve and two or three deputy-ri 
in the county council, while a small township is represented by a reeve only ; the n 
and deputy-reeves are both coimfy and township officers, while the councillors are t 
«hip officers only. 

The first step in our local government is to elect this township council. Early in- 
December of each year the clerk of each township causes large posters to be exhibited 
throughout his township, reminding the electors that they are required by provincial 
-f tatuie to meet, generidly at the town hall for the township, at twelve o'clock on tht 
Monday in December, for the purpoa« of nominating candidates for the offices of rt 
deputy-reeve and councillors (in proportion as the po|mlation may require one or i 
deputy-reeves) to serve in the townshi]) for the ensuing year ; and that if a poll he thej 
-demanded it shall be opened at the several polling places in the township, on the firat | 
Monday in .January of the next year. On the same poster a plan of the township ia 
given, showing where the several pallin<; places are situated, and also shewing what part 
of the electors, owing 1m the situation of their property, must vote at each poUing place. 
The polling place is usually a school-house. An average township will have five or six 
polling places, with an average of on<? hundred and fifty votes at each. To the great 
majority of the electors this notice is unnecessary, as they know the days of nomination 
and election well enough, and at what polling place each of them is required to vote ; and 
they look forward to this time as one of excitement and interest. 

This nLeeting of the electors, thus given notice of by the clerk, ia, of course, the 
*'town meeting" of the older systema, and is indeed still called "town meeting " by the 
older inhabitants. The meeting is open to any person who wishes to attend, but the 
electors alone have the right to nominate or to he nominated for office. Every male 
inhabitant of the township, who is a subject of Her Majesty, oE the full age of twenty- 
one years, and assessed in the township for $100 or more, is an elector. Every freeholder 
to the value of $100, whether a resident or not, is an elector. Every farmer's son at 
home regularly working on his father's farm is an elector. Every unmarried woman or 
■widow of the full age of twenty-one years assessed in the township for flOO or more ban 
elector. 1 have not, however, known any of these latter to vote at a township election, or 
to be present at a "town meeting." In avilla^an elector must be aasessed forS200, and 
in a town Sp300, to procure the franchise in their municipal election. In the ordinary town- 
ship there will be present Hve or six hundred men, mostly farmers or men in some way 
connected with agrisultural pursuits. Those living within a mile or two of the town 
hall will walk over after dinner, but those who live at a distance will drive over in their 
cutters, pleasure sleighs, or heavy sleighs as convenience may suggest. The hall is 
generally in a village where there are one or two taverns with accommodation for stabling 
ibe horses and providing food and drink for the men. There is generally a good deal of 
" treating " done on nomination or town meeting day ; though on election day, all places 
where liquor is sold, are obliged by law to close their doors until seven o'clock when all 
^e voting is over and the ballots counted. Both before and after the meeting little 
groups of electors will he seen standing here and tliere, discussing all kinds of questions, 
domestic, municipal, provincial, national. Good-will and loyalty to the township 
are fostered ; men become acqu.iinted with ea.ch other, and those who have piid scant 
attention to the minutes of the township council as they were published monthly 
in the local press are given the benefit of the observation of those who have followed 
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most closfily. There ia still much to admire in our tovru meetings, although'! 

they have toet every trace of legislative authority. AI] the officers formerly appointed ! 
in town meeting, and all the matters there dealt with are now transferred to the 
township council. The members of this council, however, are nominated and often 
elected at thp town meeting. 

Sharply at twelve o'clock the township clerk takes the chair and declares the meetinrl 
open for the nomination of candidates for the several offices : reeve, deputy-reeve and | 
councillors. Order is at once observed, and after a few minutes of modest silence ilr. 
A nominates and Mr. B seconds the nomination of Mr. C for the office of reeve. Mr, 1>< 
uominiiti-s and Mr. E seconds the nomination of Mr. F for the office of councillor, In< 
this way the nominations continue for one hour or until all who desire nomination have been' 
nominated. Usually many more are nominated than really intend to stand for election.] 
It is a custom in many townships to nominate every man who has any grievance to Uyj 
before the electors as to the conduct of the retiring council and also every man who l^i^ 
any proposal to make in regard to municipal matters. Of course it is not necessary Ihabj 
an elector be nominated in order that he may secure a hearing; from his fellow electors at^ 
this meeting, but it secures a hearing in an orderly way and those who are nominated araj 
generally ;;iven precedence in making the after meeting speeches. As the time drawd 
near to one o'clock the clerk ii<furais the electors that thu opportunity for makiujrj 
nominations will close sharply at one o'clock. The whole hour ia never required for the! 
purpose ot making nominations, but no other business is ever entered upon until the fullj 
hour has expired, when the clerk declares the nominations closed and leaves the chair. j 
This ends the part of the meeting enjoined by statute, but so far from any elector] 
leaving the hali at this juncture it is only now that the real interest begins. A chairman 
(the clerk being generally recalled lo the chair) is chosen. Many electors who did not choose: 
to sit out the dull rjutiue business hour of nomination now take their seats in the hall., 
The chairman ca Is th.- meeting to order and briefly st-ates the order in which he shall oallj 
upon those present to discuss the municipal aflairs of the township. Out of courtean 
the members of the council of the current year will be heard first ; then those whM 
have been nominated during the hour just passed will be ctlled in the ordec of thei^ 
nomination ; and finally an opportunity will be given to any elector present to speak^ 
The reeve, who is just finishing his year of office, on being called states to- the electora, in 
a pUin way, the work done during the last year in the county council. If there hafr 
been a raising or lowering of the county rate he explains why this was. He tries to shovj 
that in all his proceedings in the county council he has acted wisely and for the interest 
of his township. He may also enter into a discussion of the business done in the tOwnjR 
ship council, but this is generally left for the oounciUors to discuss. If there be ann 
impiirtant work pending or any large question to be dealt with by the township or oountj! 
council during the next year, the reeve, if he be a candidate for the next year's oounaiO 
states his views concerning such question and outhnes the course he will take in thj 
matter, if he be re-elected. The deputy-reeve is then called upon and gives a similar o 
line of his actions in the county coupcil. If he and the roe ' 
questions discussed in the county council he tries to justify his own c 
the electors. Where there has arisen a difference of opinion npon • 
between a reeve and hi" deputy it is a part of the morality of munic 
deputy should make this question an issue at the next election at 
The electors then decide between them. In this way warm c 

quite eloquent speeches are sometimes made. The councillors are then called in succeaioil 
and each gives his account of the work done by the council during the year. If i 
difference has arisen on any question during this time, each councillor expounds the vteW 
he took of it, and tries to convince the electors that this was the proper position to takes 
In this way, by the time the Ave members of the retiring council have spokel^ 
nearly every item of busine^ss of any importance to the electors will have been prd 
sented to them. Then the men who have been just nominated, some of whom var^ 
probably defeated at the last election, and have conseiiuently been watching tb| 
minutes of the county and township councils for an opportunity to criticize the council 
lors, are called upon. They discuss the issues which have come before the county and 
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township cnuDcils. The apeechsH of these new aspirants are generally of a fault-findi _ 
nbaracter ; the ollice of couacillor beinj;; ratlinr a thaaklesa Dae. Most of the electora 
swm to feel that they do a favor to the man to whom they give their suffrage, and that 
if any man serves wisely and well, he simply does his duty, is paid for it, and deserve* 
nothing more. If, on tlie other hand, any councillor has blundej-ed or been derelict ia. 
hii duly, especially iu a township affair, he will certainly he exposed at the town meetings 
wirinly criticized, and probably defeated at tho polls. At the close of town meeting a vota 
ie often taken on local questions of interest In Oaradoc, at the town meeting for 1887, ^ 
lote was demanded on the question " Whether any live stock should be permitted to run 
»t targe on the highwava." The votp was almost unanimoua against this prastice. This 
voting, of course, gave no legal force to the opinion expressed, but it led the township 
Mnnoil to pass the by-law necessary to ]>rohibit the castom. At the towa meetiag 
(op Westminster Township, last year, the question was put "Are there too miiny members 
in the county council under the present system of municipal governiuent 5 " The vote 
tras nine to one in favour of reducing the number of members in the county council. 
Then these discusaionsf and exprPHsions of the opinion of the electors, which usually 
occupy the whole aftertioou, ari' concluded, those nominations which were not bona fi-la 
ue cancelled. This is done by thti man nominated asking the clerk to strike his name 
offthe ballot, and securing in this request the concurrence of the electors who lunde and 
Kconded his nomiuation. It' there remain two or more candidates for the reeveahip, or 
two or more candidates for any deputy -reeveship {i.e., Ist, 2nd, etc., deputy-reeveship) or 
more than the requisite number of candidates for the office of councillor, then some 
«l«tor demands a poll, and the town meeting is ended. 

The major part of the responsibility of conducting the election devolves upon the 
tiie township clerk, who in this capacity is called the returning officer. He, in the first 
piBce, makes the votera' list, taking the names as returned on the assessment i-oll. If any 
^tor's nanif is wrongfully omitted, or improperly entered, he or another elector for him 
OBy uppeal to the Court of Revision, which is the township council; and if not satis&ed 
with their decision he may again appeal to the county judge ; both of which courts have 
power to insert names or Btrike them off. From the voters' list thus revised, the clerk makes 
[or each polling-place a potl-book, which consists in a list of the names of those who have 
the right to vote at each particular polling-place and a brief deucription of the propertitf 
00 which they found their claim to vote. It is his duty to procure ballot lioxes and ».. 
room in which the voting for OHch polling-division may be carried on ; he has the ballot- 
papers printed, and before the election day, distributes to the deputy-returning otEcers 
Mlot-boxes, ballot papers, and all the things necessary for conducting the voting. Each 
jfar before the council retire, they appoint a deputy -returning officer for eaEh polling- 
plice in the township. It is the duty of the deputy- re turning officer to su 
«cloal voting ; he may, however, secure a poll clerk to assist liim. Both art 
bonaity in the conducting of the voting, and to secrecy aa to how any man voted, sh.iulii 
lity by chance learo. Each candidate is entitled to have, and generally has, in eaohi 
pollmg-plftce, at. the deputy -returning officers' dfsk, a scrutineer, i.e., a man whose huat- 
Bbw it is to see that the candidate whom he represents is dealt with fairly. He h »« 
however, no aulhorily, the deputy-returning officer being entirely free to act according ti^i. 
lisown judgment : the scrutineers may raise objections ; if tho deputy-returning officai:-' 
Mer^rules the objection, the only rt'dress is in jiTotesling the election. There are always 
uveral scrutineers present at each polling- pi ace, so that the business of voting is closely 
ntuhed, If any man should attempt to vote who had not fulfilled the required conditions 
liv being an elector, some scrutineer would challenge his vote. The elector would be 
■rited to take an oath that he had aatialled the conditions in question ; if he took the 
(Wh, the deputy returning officer would give him a ballot-paper and receive his vote ; if 
ii8 refused to take the oath, he would receive no ballot-p iper. All surucineers take a 
wlemn declaration of secrecy concerning anything that may happen tending to show for 
which candidate any elector has voted. There may also be a constuble appointi^d to 
WtDtain ortler aX the polling-place. It should be mentioned that all these officiTs, as 
•nil M the candidates for office, cast their votes like all other electors, nnd that thej an 
i;boiieri from the farmers and ordinary citizens. ^ 
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While all thia official preparation for receiving the votes of the electora ia being) 
made, the electors themselves since town meeting have Dot been idle. If there ia a keenj 
contest, DieetingB are held d,t the diSerent school houses throughout the township. Herfr' 
the opposing candidates uir their oratory and instruct th<^ electors in municipal matters. | 
Every old councillor is sure to be plied with numerous "whys'! and whereforeB^" by th&, 
electors. As a consequence, any one who will trouble to enquire, will (ind thn ordinary^ 
elector well versed in the aSkira of hia township. Sucli public meetings during the weat; 
betwefii nomination and election are, however, by no ujeana the univeraal rule. In thsi 
township of Lobo such meetings are common ] in Caradoc, they have occasionally taken^i 
place, but most townships with which I am acquainted are natistied with the discussionftl 
on town meeting day. Dominion and provincial politics are rarely introduced in tbeBO:^ 
meetings ; never by a wise candidate, The constituencies are, however, so small that.' 
nearly every candidate who is anxious can, either personally or by some of his frieDdd,| 
get into communication with every elector whose vote there is any chance of securing,, 
aud it is in this private way that party politics are wormed into municipal elections I 

No man's politics are ever urged in public as a reason for supporting him in a muni- 
cipal contest ; still there has been a strong vein of party feeling in the township 
elections of which I have had knowledge, especially in the caSRs of the reeves and' 
deputy-reeeves. There are several reasons for this. The warden of the county is. 
chosen annually by the county council; the county council is looked upon as a' 
school of which aspirants for parliamentary honors should be graduates. Thei 
wardeoship is often the stepping stone from which a seat in parliament ift 
obtained; whichever party has a plurality in the county council, almost invariably^ 
elect a warden of their own political creed. There is also considerable political feelings 
shown in the county council's choice of permanent officers, which adds to the propagan-; 
dism of party politics in municipal elections. In the townships with which I amii 
acquainted there is a tendency in each party to try and secure a majority in the township' 
council, BO that an assessor of the right party may be appointed. The aasessor can, if hoJ 
choose, be careful tu place all the available names of bis own party on the assessmeDtf 
roll, while he puts the names of the other party on the roll only when from " reasonable! 
inquiry," or in consequence of a demand on their behalf, he has knowledge of their right! 
to be on. Of coui'se there are many persons of both parties, whose names are never oui 
the roll a3 actual ratepayers, but only as wage-earners, farmer's sons, etc. ; and it ijb 
among these that the assessor can, while not being derelict in his duty towards any i>arty,j 
still be of service to his own party by an assiduity in securing names over and above thai^ 
required by his oath of office. It must be remembered in this connection that the voters'* 
lists for parbamentary elections are based Upon the township assessment roll. The fact 
of not being entered on the assessment roU does not deprive any man of his vote, for htf 
may have his name put on the voters' Hat at the Court of Revision, This, however^ 
requires attention hy some person, an attention which is often not given at the right) 
moment, so that the vote is lost ; whereas if these names are looked after closely byi 
the township assessor when making his annual round all trouble is avoided. Forcesi 
more potent than political allegiance, however, are also at work in determining which wajfl 
an elector will cast his vote. Honesty, neigh bo rlin ess and ability are points that weigh witJir 
the average voter when he is privately approached for his suffrage in a municipal eleaJ 
tion. He will vote for a man residing in his own quarter of the township, other thingSi 
being nearly equal ; but he demands honesty in the public business, and a fair ability iai 
the execution of the same. There is too a strong tendency to le-elect a ruan who has bees' 
faithful in his doty and has shown an aptitude for public business. The electorate is, how-: 
ever, unmerciful to any dishonesty or blundering, if it is brought to light; and brought' 
to light it almost certainly will be, under the present system when so many of the electors. 
take BO constant an interest in the proceedings of the council. For this reason, dishonesty i^ 
almost unknown in the dealings of the township councils. During fifteen of the last twenty- 
years the reeveship of Caradoc township has been held by three men who occupied it 
for four, five, and seven years each. When we lemember that almost every man ii 
expected to aerve five or six years in the council before he is elected reeve, and that hg 
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is often electeil and re-elected to the reevesbip for five or 
see that the electors appreciate experience as well as ability, 

After tbis week of public discuasioa and private electioaeering, tbe electors betakflk I 
ihEinselvea to tbe polling- pi ace. Tbe deputy-returning officer, before any votea are caat,, " 
empties tbe ballot-box before the eyea of the poU-cierk, the acrutineera, and such 
dectora as happen to be in the building ; he thi;n closea, locks, and puta hia se^l upon it. 
The elector, when entering the polling-place, sees about him c-ards illustrating the maoner 
of marking the ballot ; as he approaches the deputy-returning officer, the poll-book is 
wnaulted ; if his nnme is found there, the deputy-retnrning officer asks if there are any 
objections against his being given a. ballot ; if no scrutineer objecta, he ia given thu ballot 
and retires to a private apartment to mark it, after the deputy -returning officer baa 
explained to bim bow this should be done ; if, however, hia vote be challengod he must 
tuke tbe oath before it can be received. If any elector from blindness or othercaus»J 
k unable to mark his ballot, it is marked as he dii'ecta, by the deputy- re turning officer, iiL>l 
the presence of the scrutineers, the elector being first required to sign by "his mark" »' 
declaration of hie inability to read. There are usually not mure than two or tliree ' 
TOtera unable to read at each polling place, i. e , out of about one hundred and fifty 
Totea. About ninety per cent, of the electors vote at an election of ordinary interest. 
At 5 o'clock the poll is closed. The deputy-returning officer in tlie preaence of the poll- 
clerk and of the acrutineera breaka the seal on the bullot box, opeoN it and counts the 
rotes. He then makes a written statement of the number of votes cast for each can- 
didate and of the number of ballot papers apoihid. With these statements, the used 
billot papers sealed in one envelope, the spoiled ballot papers sealed in anothei', the poll- 
book, the ballot box and all the other papers received froiu the clerk, he proceeds (generally 
the same night) to the clerk's office. There he makes oath that he has used tlie poll-book 
a by law required, bands in his statement of the number of votes ca^t for each can- 
didate, and gives up all the papers received from the clerk. All those papers are cure- 
fully preserved by the clerk lest some one should demand a re-cou'iit of tlie bdlots ; which 
tbe county judge has power to grant. This, however, U of very raie occurrence. When 
the deputy-returning officer for each polling-place has handed in his statement, the clerk 
casts up the number of votea given foe each candidate and declares the candidates having 
tbe highest number of votes fur each office duly elected. If any candidate feels himself 
i^ieved he may lay his cose before the county judge. If the judge thinks the ballots 
me been miscounted, or that the intention of the majority of ths electors has been in 
Kf way defeated, he may recount tbe ballots and declare who is elected, or he may 
order a new election. There are strict laws prohibiting bribery, but there is seldom ftnyfl 
Dwd for their enforcement. | 

The township council holds its first meeting on a di,y appointed fay provincial statute ; 
»(ler which they adjourn to any day convenient for themselves. There are from twelve 
to fifteen meetings during the year, meetings being monthly anle-a some unexpeotad 
business arise needing immediate attention ; in which case thr3 reeve, through the clerk, 
notifies the members of the council that a special meeting will be held for som^ special 
purpose. The regular meetings are now held in the town hall. At the introduction of 
th- present system in 1849, thei-e were very few townsbips who had town halU, and in 
Ctradoc for several years the meetings were held in a hotel. Shortly after the iuangura- 
tion of the present system of local government, however, moat townships built town halls 
efficiently large to accommodate the electors oa town meeting day and for otbnr 
public meetings in which the township as a wholi is intereatad. It is often used for a 
'eryetal pnlace " at the township fair ; political meetings are held in it ; nominations, 
tioos, conventions, public lectures and occasionally divine service. Btiiiidea these 
vfaich are j^enerally thought to be of a sufficiently public character to warrant the council- 
intending the hall free of charge, it ia often rented for bw Us, concerts and "variety showa." 
All nieetinga of the council, wherever held, are open to the public. These meetings are, 
however, not largely attended by the people ; none except the unoccupied attend unless 
thej have business with the council. It ia a rare tiling for a member of the council to 
b« ibsent from a regular meeting. Any member repeatedly absenting himself would find 
gnat difficulty in justifying such a course in the eyes of the electors at the annual towD. 
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meeting. The people in attendance on the council are alvayB orderly and rRspeatful ; 

citizen approach the cauncil board to hear their deliberations or to transact buginesa v 
them, he invariably uncovers his head. Wlieu the council goes into aeaaion, the fi« 
members of the council and the clerk seat themselves at a small table. The reuve ' 
virtue of bis office is chairman, and opposite him aits the clerk, who by virtue of hisoi 
IB secretary of the meeting, but has no voice in the deliberations, although his 
is often asked on issues which come before the council, fiusineas is tr.'tnuucted by meaal 
of by-laws and resolutions. Every resolution is writtnn (showing in most c 
signature of the mover and secoader) and laid upon the tahlw. The reeve reads t 
resolution and if no discussion arises declares the resojutiou " carried." The discassion 
are never long or loud. The mover and seconder. of any resolution need the support d 
only one other member of the council in order to carry it, as three forcu 
In questions involving much patronagn or liable to create much feeling the councilli^ 
often divide two on each side and thus oblige the reeve to show his colors and brave tl 
ill-will of one side or the other, Thette written resolutions are taken possession of U 
the clerk, who enters them in the minute book. The more important actions, howev« 
tnken by the council nre embodied in by-laws, which are read in open council a fini 
second and third time, and passed if supported by a majority. J 

If any citizen has a grievence, the abatement of which is in the power of the countM 
he generally sees some member of the council [jrivately, explaius the nature of bis troublO 
and leaves it in the hands of this councillor to bring his case before the council, whera 
citizens are almost always awarded even handed justice, There are, however, at every mem 
ing of council, men who demand something of the council in open session. The memb^ 
always accord a respectful hearing to any citizen who talks reasonably in support of am 
claim he may make. The nature of the claims made bv citizens will be seen as we discuM 
the different matters concerniiig which the council has power to aci. j 

Very little of the actual executive work of the township is done by the membera tS 
the council. The only exception to this is that they do much of the letting and tnwa 
seeing of the building and repairing of roads and bridges. They do not, however, do thtB 
commission work in virtue of their being members of the council, bnt one of their nnmOBfl 
is appointed by the whole council to act in each case. The actual work of the township id 
performed at the order and to the satisfaction of the township council, and they appoiaU 
pay and dismiss the men who do the work. These ^ervauts of the townsliip council ia*a 
be divided into dwo clasties : Those whose appointment to o£ch is permanent viz., CM 
clerk, the treasurer and the surveyor ; and those wht^e appointment to office in annatQ 
viz., the assessor, the collector, the pathiua^ters, the fence viewers and the sheep valuators 
The council, as occasion demands, appoint o'ttsiders to take ch^r^e of particular pieoeRiffl 
public work if they chink it more convenient or expedient than appointing one of thenu 
Sfilves, I 

There are townships where members of the council serve gratuitously ; moat to»iK 
ships, however, pay their councillors from $1,50 to $2.50 for each day's service in counela 
The amount is fixed by the council itself, and therefore varies in different township^ 
Counoillora are often paid for services other than the twelve or fifteen days they sitiW 
council during the year, but the amount in each case is fixed by resolution of council aoH 
is always reason>ible. The councillor's duty when away from the council board is UJ 
casually observe the ro3:dB and bridges in the township and see that they are kapt in ii^ 
state of good repair. He is not expected to go purposely to examine any part of the higlw 
way (unless he be sent for by a pathmaster, in which case he would probably be paid hj^ 
the township); but it is supposed that a councillor will know the requirements of hiC 
own neighborhood, and that if any part of the road need repair, he will briu 
the fact to the notice of the council at an early date. If a bridge suddenly gives wnj 
the pathmaster in whose beat the bridge is situated, at once puts up barriers a| 
signals to prevent men or horses from being injured by attempting to cross through 
inadvertency or during the night. If the breach be but slight, the pathmaster ibm 
hire some person to repair it, and run the risk of recovering the onilay from the oonncilj 
' B may order some of the persons owing " statute labor " in his " beat " t 



"woik and deduct the time thus occupied from their annual labor dues. If, however, the 
trMoh involve an expense of two dollars or more, the pathmaater or some citizen will 
probably report it to the neareat councillor. The conncillor at once "lets a job " 
of repairing the bridge or orders the pathmaster to have it repaired. Of course,, 
in doing this he incurs the risk of not being supported by the council ; and in caae- 
a large expense (SIS or S30) is Mkely to be incurred, he will consult the reeve and' 
perhaps some one other member of the council before he does much more than inspect 
the place. It is customary, in Caradoc township, for the council to give each of ita- 
members control of $100 annually, to be expended in hia neighborhood in casea of thia 
kiud ; this, however, is not a common plan. In cases of emergency the councillor 
IB often obliged to let the work by private bargain, but such cases are not numerous ; 
most bridges are seen to he worn out before they become actually impassable, and the counoil 
ordera by resolution that a "job shall be let" to repair the same, appointing by thft' 
veaolution a commissioner, who is often a member of the council, to let and auperintend 
the work. Jobs are let thus : the commissioner posts up notices to the elfect that he will 
Isl a job of bridge building, grading, gravellins;, ditching, or whatever the. work may be,. 
K a certain time and place, the place usually being where the work ia required to be done. 
At the time and place mentioned in the notice there will gather a crowd o£ men desiring- 
tt do the work. The commissioner explains what must be done, and the man who ofTera 
■ to do it for the least money is usually employed. When the work ia done, the eomniia- 
aioner certifies to the council that the wort has been completed to his satisfaction and alsc 
iow much be agreed to pay the man employed. When the council meets at the end of the 
month all cases of emergency as well as all caaes regularly let by com miss ion erii are dealt, 
"iih. If the council are satisfied that the work has been satisfactorily performed anj- 
H>at the price ia (air, they issuj orders on the township treasurer for the amounts. In 
the townships, contrary to city, and even town experience, this way of building and 
K^niring the public highways works well, and secures to the public good value for their 
aoney. The commissioners are never paid extravagantly. The council always appoints 
* man living near the place requiring reparation, who can consequently afford to " let "■ 
and "paas" a "job " on the highway for very little remuneration. He does not consider 
his time worth more than two dollars a day, and does not occupy himself for a whole day 
in snperintending any ordinary piece of work. The trifiing jobs, costing two or three- 
dollars each, are If.t by some councillor or pathmaster, who scarcely ever makes any charge 
for his trouble. Men opposite whose property the road is in need of a bridge or ditch, 
will often offer to superintend the work for nothing, if the council will vote the funds 
iKicessary foi' the improvement. The whole system of alight and urgent repairs proceeds 
on the principle that the council will always pay for work actually needed and actually 
pMEornied nu the roads, but that the burden of proof lies with the man undertaking to 
make such improvement, who must show that there was an urgent and immediate need of 
repair, and thut the work done was worth the amount demanded. The men who do all 
thii work are the ordinary farmers, farmer's sons and laborers of the township. 

Having thus looked at some of the matters over which the council keeps direct 
Wntrol, let us now |iass on to some of those things which are done indirectly through 
officers who are resijonsible to the council and appointed and paid by it. 

Section S.^Tht Township Officials and their DaCies, 
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1. The loienskip chjrk's duti 
•11 the towiicihip records, and he is 
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J is secretary of the township, he keeps 
s the only ofii'cial source of any inlbroiation concerning the 
erning every birth, death and marriage must be 
t^atered with him within thirty days of the date thereof. He has theoretically no 
*oiee whatever in ]iublic business, but a capable man in that office does very much to 
*teady the working of the whole municipal machine. There is a complaint abroad at 
Present that the clerk has too much influence with the councilaof some townships. There 
**, however, tittle danger from that source. The tendency of the clerk's influei 
l^loderate the action of men who come to the CDuncU for Uiq &nA. \>uiu&. '^«r« 
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are often ambitiooB to radically change the course of affairs; but the warning and exjierienca 
of a clerk who hiiH known every action of the council for years has a wholesome and con- 
servative tendency, leading every councillor to inquire more carefully into the probable 
results of the change he thinks of proposing. The clerk has an a^lvantiige even over old 
menibera of the council in this matter, because one councillor is often afi-aid of yielding 
to the advice of his fellow jest he should be considered as a nonenity in the council, 
completely influenced by the other members, while he listens to the clerk because th« 
lattei' is not interested in misleading any of them. The cierk's long experience in muni- 
cipal matters enables him to speak very often with more authority on many points than 
any member of the coudciI is able to do, while his constant contact with the people securei 
confidence and respect, which makes his word weigh with the electoi-s. He can do much 
to keep the citizens satisfied with what is being done if he chooses to explain to those 
who inquire, how and why the council took any particular step. The councillors them- 
selves will of course try to justify their every act, but they are not listened to with the 
in the clerk who has nothing to gain or lose by the tranaaction, 

reeve act as a committee to go through the assessment roll and 
of the township who are qiialitied to serve as jurors at the high 
of justice for the county. The clerk also makes out the "road list" for the pathmastere, 
consisting of a list of men'? names and the number of days each man must work on 
the road. When the time tor doing the work, which is before the first day of 
August in eHch year, has expiied, these lists are returned to the clerk showing how much 
work each man in the township has done ; if any person refuses to perform his statute 
labor, the pathmaster may have him summoned befoie the nearest magistrate and fined or 
«ven imprisoned, nor does this remove the obligation to do the work. Such a proceeding 
is, however, very rare ; it is more common to " return the work " to the clerk as " not 
performed " ; whereupon the clerk adds such an amount to the taxes of the negligent citixea 
as is considered by the council a fair commutation for the service. Most persons, how- 
ever, perform their labor. 

The clerk is a sort of depository for iuformation concerning municipal matters, and 
is continually visited by the ratepayers who have disputes to settle about their tax, their 
line fences, their water-courses, their impounded cattle and other business. He has, of 
course, no power in these matters; but he points out the way in which redress must 
be sought, and, if he is a sensible man, he often saves a good deal of trouble and expense. 

Another duty of the township clerk is the making up of the collector's roll. There are 
three principal rates- — county, township and school rates — which go to make up the total 
amount of tax levied by the township officials, and here will be a convenient place to explain 
by whom and in what manner the amount of these difl'erent rates is determined, and by what 
authority the clerk enters a certain amount of tax in the ■collector's roll against each 
assessed person. First, the amount of the count]/ tax is determined by the county 
council. That council makes an estimate of the expense which will be incurred by the 
county during the ensuing year, and divides the payment of this expense among the 
several municipalities constituting the county in a ratio which it considers proportionate 
to the cash value of the total property io each township — a aum known as " the 
equalised valuation." In estimating the value of a township the value assigned it by 
the township assessor goes for very little. For example, the township of Adelaide a 
assessed by the township assessor as being worth $864^,072, by the council as beiug 
worth $1,103,500 ; the township of Caradoc ia said by the assessor to be worth $1,228,- 
617, by the council $1,300,539. The county council therefore is responsible to the ■ 
electors for determining the amount of tlm tax, .although it is assessed and collected by the 
township council. Secondly, the amount of tax needed foe township expenditure ia dete^ 
mined by the township council, who levy the same through their officers, the aaseasor and 
the collector. Thirdly, the amount of tax needed for school purposes is determined by 
the trustees of each school section. Every township is divided into school sections, and 
the ratepayers in each section elect thrae school trustees from their number. These 
!ted to hold otfice for three years, and one truatee's term of office expires each 
There raaat be an "aonuai school meeting" held in every school house in 



the township for the purpose of choosing a trustee, as well as to hear the auditors' report 
of the last year's expenses and adopt the eame, to appoint auditors for the next year, and 
to discuss any matter touching school work or expense. The trustees elected at this 
meeting have control of all school expense, engagement of teacher, building of school 
house, buying play grounds for school children, and every item of local expense incurred 
by the Hohool's existence. They estimate the amount needed (in addition to the pro- 
vincial grant) to pay the expense of the school for each year and make a requisition 
to the townBhi|> council to collect that amount from the ratepayers of the section. 
This the council does for each section, and the trustees present their order and receive 
from the township treasurer whatever they have requested to be raised. Thus it is 
the trustees who are responsible for determining the amount of this tax, although it is 
levied by by-law of the township council, 

2. The collector, receives his roll from the clerk, goes from house to house and demands 
the amount of tax set opposite the name of each occupant or' owner of property. 
He yivea security to the council by bond of himself and otheia that he will pay the township 
tieasarer or bank to his credit all the money collected by him as tax. 

This office is no longer profitable or necessary in township administration. The 
collectors say that they do not receive more than ten per cent. — some aay five— of the 
tix when they thus visit the ratepayers. They leave cheir notices of the amounts due, 
and ap])oint a day on which they may be found at the hamlet where the oouncil usually 
meets. The people come to them at the place appointed, or to their homes, and there p*y their 
tax. In case the tax is not paid for any piece of land, if there be any personal property 
on it, it is the duty of the collector to seize and sell enough to pay the tax due, together 
with the expenses of seizure and sale. There are only three or four cases of this in an 
ordinary township each year ; and aa in those cases it requires an extra journey for the 
purpoan, the work could be done equally well by any other officer. If the treasurer were 
ordered to notify each ratepayer by circular of the amount of his tax and the date on 
which it must be paid, they could bring their tax to an appointed place, as in fact the 
majority of them already do. At present the people pay the collector for collecting the 
tax, and do the collecting themselves. Let the treasurer he invested with all the 
authority of the collector, but not required to demand the tax except by writing. If a 
ratepayer does not attend to the notice let him pay for any additional expense occurred 
in collecting money from him. This would effect a saving of many hundred dollars to the 
province each year. 



3. The assessor's duty is to go from house to house throughout the township, and, after 
enquiry and observation, to write in his roll the name of each citizen occupying or owning 
taxable property, together with his estimate uf its " actual cash value, as it would be 
appraised in payment of a just debt from a solvent debtor." In this way he 
obtains much useful statistical information, and it might be well to jjive here 
some idea of the kind of facts collected by him and written in the roll he returns to the 
clerk. Opposite each man's name is a description of hia land, i.e., the number of the 
"concession" in which it is situated, number of "lot" or " sub-lot " the number of acres 
of arable or woodland, of marsh, awamp or waste land, total area of land, value of each 
piece of real property, value of taxable jjersonal property, amount of taxable income, 
number of days statute labor, school section to which each belongs, number of dogs, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, number of acres of orchard and garden, and number of acres of 
fall wheat ; the number of persons in the family, their religious denomination, the num- 
ber of deaths or births, if any, during the year, and whether these have been registered 
with the township clerk or not. Much of this information is necessary to enable the 
clerk to intelligently perform his duties, but so far as local government is concerned the 
one point to be remembered is that the assessor puts what valuation he thinks just upon 
each piece of property in the township, and that upon this valuation all direct taxes are 
levied. There is, however, an appeal from the assessor's appraisement. If any citiKen 
deem his aaseasment too high or his neighbor's assessment too low, or thinks that there is 
any such error in the description of his property or name as may endanger his vote, he 
may appeal to the " Court of Revision." This court moetaevw^ ^ea.TV«tQwt\ia«««9«^ 






[a Snall^ adopted. The township council constitute the court, and the clerk is secretary, 
and m&kea any alterationa in the roll that may be ordered by the court, after having 
heord swoni testimony touching the points put in issue by the appeal. If any citizen is 
not Eatisfied with the decision of thia court he may appeal to the County Judge. There 

[, ftre yearly numerous appeals as to the description of property, but not many appeals 

■ concerning the valuation. 

P Throughout this account of the assessor's duty I have used the term " taxable 

' property," It might be well to explain what is considered taxable property. Itou^hly 
speaking, it may be said that all property in land is taxable which is not held for educa- 
tion*), benevolent or religious purposes, or whioh ia not the property of the rauniciDality, 
as the roads, market square, public square, town hall, Jail, court house, etc. The 
parsonage and two acres of land therewith belonging to the congregation or trustees of 
any church is exempt from taxatiou. All the personal property, exaepi; household 
furniture, of every citizen above the net value of SlOO is taxable unless the owner be 
in debt for the same or unless the chuttels are in tranailu. The assessing of personalty in 
the townships I am acquainted with has degenerated into something almost farcical. A 
fanner with 31,200 or $1,500 worth of personal property, such as farming stock, horsps, 
cattle, implements, etc., will usually be assessed at about $200.* " Taxable income" is 
a very small item in the townships, there being next to no pei-son having sn 
income falling within the meaning of the statute living in country places. This 
Ijirobabiy explains why no attempt has as yet been made to remove the obvious injustice 

F^one the man who invests his capital in taxable properi^y as compared with the man who 
invests his capital in obtaining a profession. The man with capita! invested in property 
pays tax on his whole capital, while the man with a professional income pays tax on the 
income only and nothing on the capitnl invested in order to insure that income. In 
theoi*y all income is taxable, other than the following ; Personal earnings if not more 
than $700, the first |400 of any salary less than $1,000, a minister's salary up to 11,000, 
and income arising from capital invested in taxable property, as in the case of a farmer 
'Or merchant. The assessor has no means, or uses no means, of ascertaining the amount 
■of any man's income other than his own statement. The whole system of assessing income 
is in Bad need of improvement. In spite of all these defects, however, the mode of assess- 
ment, as it now stands, fairly efficient in distributing the burden of taxation evenly over the 
various inhabitants of the township, and on the whole, therefore, it is to be commended. In 
addition, however, to the criticism already ofiered in regard to some minor points, there is 
one evil which above all others ought to be remedied. In most townships, although the 
assessor ia formally sworn to assess at the "actual cash value," it is a notorious fact that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the cash value^is all that the property is actually assessed at. If it 
irere only once made evident to (he inhabitants that high assessment did not mean high 
taxes this evil would be easily removed. There are obvious reasons for wishing the 
assessment of each lot in the township to represent something like its cash value, while 
chere is no reason whatever why the assessment should be placed at an amount not at all 
in keeping with the value of the property. When the assessor has finished hia work he 
depoaitB his roll with the clerk, who, of course, has constantly to refer to it in performing 
hia duties. 

i. The office of towiwkip engineer is one of late creation, the duties attached to it 
being formerly assigned to " fence viewers." The necessity for the office arises from the 
circumstance that drainage, in order to be effective, must often be carried through the 
property of several persons, and that these persons are often unable to agree what part 
of the work of constructing and maintaining the drain shall be borne by each of them. 
The drainagH law is based on the assumption that any person owning wet land has the right 
to drain that land, and that he consequently has a right to construct a drain through his 

I neighbor's property if necessary to secure an outlet, the neighbor being obliged to pay for 
any advantage the drain may be to him. When, hoi^ever, there are more than five land 
P 
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* [Mr. McEvoy'a cnticiam applies to the condition of thinga down to ISMS. But bj the Act, 61 Vict. 
1, an Bietnption was made of "all horses, cattle, eheep aiui Bwine, which are owoed or held by an j 
'/■ or tenant ofaay larm, and when such owner or tenant ia carrying on the g*neral businBHS of larming 
mjfraxui^. " Sia criticism is retained beoauaa tha quoltjon is by oo meana letUad,— Eu.^ 



owners affected by any proposed drainage, a majority of them must acqui 
poaal, or olse a resolution, of the townnhip council must be secured in that behalf bel'ore 
the engineer can he reijuired to perfoim his office. When a case of this kind nrisea, 
the man wishing to drain his Jand notifies all the persona whose land will be affected that 
« meeting of those interested will he held for the purpose of agreeing where the ditch 
ihall be made, and how much of the work Bhull be done by each interested party. If they 
arrive at a satisfactory understanding, they draw up an agreement, sign it and file it with 
tile township clerk, whereupon the terms of the agreement become binding upon the 
future owners of the land. If, however, they do not agree, the person wishing the 
drain may file with the clerk a requisition asking that the township engineer be sent to 
tbe place to Jeoide what is just under the circumstances. The clerk notifies the engineer 
who appoints a day on which he will attend at the place requiring the drain, and after 
having heard aworii testimony, if any he offered or if he deem it expedient to demand it, 
)ie proceeds to "layout" the required drain, if in hia opinion it will be beneficial. 
Within a month alter this, he fiJea with the township clerk an award and a "profile," 
V'tting forth the place where thf ditch shall be made, its dimensions and any other orders 
inch as the distance of removing the earth from the bank, etc., together with his estimate 
of the proportion of the work which should be perfot'iued by eajh of the interested parties. 
TbR clerk notifies the owners of all lands affected by the award that an award has been 
filed, whereupon the interested parties may demand copies of the sarai- ; they generally, 
liowever, content themselves with reading the original at the clerk's office. If any person 
is dissatisfied with the award he may appea] to the County Judge who has authority to 
•Iter any part of the same. This law causes some dissatisfaction among the people at 
pKBent, but will in the end recommend itself to all reasonable persons. Itis questionable, 
however, whether the saving clause which has been added, requiring a majority of the 
interested parties or a resolution of the township council, is more calculated to prevent 
or to cause injustice. I do not imagine that a resolution of the council could he procured 
if t majority of the interested parties could not be procured, bo that the man who is high 
up the streamer watercourse is to a considerable extent placed at the mercy of those 
below him. There is, of course, a danger of some man requiring drainage which is 
lirely disproportionate to any good to be received, if a majoiity of interested parties is not 
require<l, but this evil is, 1 think, of less importance than the opposite. 

There is another way in which more extensive drainage is obtained in the township. 
I( the majority of the owners of any large tract of land wish to have the same drained 
they may petition the township council to that effect, whereupon the council may order 
the engineer to make an examination of the district and report upon tbe same, estimating 
tie cost of constructing proper means of drainage and the proportion of benefit each 
owner of land will receive from their conatruotioa. The council may then, if they see 
fit, prepare a by-law providing for the execution of the work and for borrowing on the 
■credit of the township (by means of debentures, not to run more than twenty years nor to 
pay less than four per cent, per annum interest,) sufficient funds to pay all expense incurred, 
Tbe redemption of these debentures is piovided for by levying on each piece of land f^r 
-each year during the currency of the debentures a sum proportionate to the beiielit it 
reoeived and amoiinting in the total to the cost of construction with intprest upon the 
wne. As above intimated the engineer decides primarily what proportion each piece of 
lud shall pay, but from his assessment an appeal lies to the council acting as a " Court of 
Revision," Ij^cb person interested is either served with a copy of the by-law or it 
published at length in some local newspaper before the Court of Revision is held, 
(lat he has ample opportunity to dispute the assessment if it be wrong. When t 
wuncil tinnlly pass tbe by-law an appeal lies to the Oounty Judge, not only for a res 
JQitment of the proportions each interested party shall pay, but also for the quashi 
of the by-law a6 intfto. These debentures are bought by tbe Provincial Governmei 
if, as is generally the case, the municipality so desires ; they are, however, sometimes 
oOngbt by tbe farmers in the township. The construction of drainage is let by tender, 
I tlui portiea who pay for the work often doing it themaelves and thus rtceiving their own 
I ttniey book. Drainage costing from a few hundreds up to three 8.\i4 ^>i\M tia.'awsa,ti&- i<i\.- 
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lara &re constructed in this method, and the majority of the people are satisfied with iti 
an economical way of procuring tho largi^ drains which most townships require, j 

5. The palhmasters or nvurseers of hig/iwai/s still perform the same duties as und 
the town meeting and quarter seaeion system, although they are now appointed by t 
townflhip council. To the old obligations have been added some trifling specific duti( 
such as cutting the thistles and other noxious weeds growing on the roadside; and insoi 
townships they have the power of ordering the farmers to cut, before the seed ripens, i 
noxious weeds growing upon their farmn, and if they npglect to do this, to summon the 
before a magistrate and have them fined. They still "warn out" those who owe stats 
labor, and oversee the performance of the same ; they exercise a casual vigilance OT 
the roads in their respective beats, in order that no part shall be allowed to become b 
enough to render the council liable for damages should any accident occur through defi 
in the road. No direct responsibility devolves upon the pathmaster, the council alone i 
liable. The council, however, require their servant to keep them advised of tlie state 
his charge. In most townships every two lo four miles of road have a pathmaster. 

Statute labor, in advanced townships at least, is now a failure. There was a time whsn 
was a success, because everyone was anxious to get a passable road and consequently i 
much honest work while serving his quota of days. Now, however, in the advanced townabi 
all roads are passable, many of them good ; if they are not reasonably good the countnL 
once orders that they be put in a proper state of repair. The result is that men are i 
anxiouH about the road, knowing it will bo kept in repair whether they work or pta 
so that the men who go out to perform statute labor often idle through the time and i 
as little Bs possible ; whereas under the old circumstances if the road were not made pa 
able by the statute labnr, the very men who were bound to perform this labor would ha 
been forced to repair it by voluntary contributions, or else to put up with impassal 
ways as they would not trust in the hands of the magistrates sufScient money to rapi 
the roads. The change in circumstances demands a change in system. In all townsbi 
commutation at the rate of one dollar for each day's work is already optional with t 
person owing the labor ; in some townships it is fixed as low as seventy-five cents. Co 
mutation should now in many districts be made compulsory. The township council 
the proper body for this power to be vested in, and not the Legislature as has been el 
gested by some. The province is not, as a whole, ripe for such a measure ; but there i 
many townships whose roads would be better niaintained than they now are, if the wll 
statute labor system were abolished and commutation made compulsory at fifty ee 
a day and the money expended by commissioners. If the sum were fixed at seven 
five cents or one dollar there would be no need tor any further township rate so 
as roads would be concerned. I do not think there are many township coun 
who would dare to take such a step all at once, but if the matter were fai 
discussed at the town meetings it would soon meet the approval of all, especially it 
were made evident that it would have the efTect of lowering the present rate. I woi 
not have the commutation money collected as it now is by the pathmaster, but by 1 
same method and the same time as other rates. Koad beats and pathmasters might 
retained, but the pathmaster should become a commissioner for spending money iustekd 
a " foreman " on the road. By this measure we would indeed lo^e the work now di 
by men between the ages of twenty-one and sixty who have neither home, property 1 
income. This, however, would be a benefit instead of a loss. It is true that every 
should have some tax imposed upon him to ramirjd him that he is a citizen ; neverUid 
it would be wise to abolihh the obligation to perform statute labor in the case of til 
laborers. It is a real grievance to our laboring men ; they are perhaps hired in a nej 
borhood for the six summer months, and one day the pathmaster comes along and M 
you must work on the road on such and such a day; of course ihey have not used the n 
at all and feel under no obligation, except compulsion, to pei'form the work. The con 
quence is that they complain loudly of the injustice ; and none of the property ownera 
to justify the law which requires these men to increase the value' of property in *il 
they have no interest by improving the road adjoining it. In their railings tlisyl 
wool to cite the freedom of the neighboring B.epu^\ic "' where men are not taied I 



eatbiog God's air." There is very little materiEil gain from the work these men do ; 
It there is serious damage done by thu dissatisfaction it creates among not only them, 
It among the whole Canadian youth, who hear them make out an apparently good case, 
le at least which very few attempt to assail. It would be wise and would tend to 
»crease the migration of this class of men to the United Stales, if this part, at leant, of 
le statute labor were entirely remitted. Ic muse not be forgotten that all these laborers 
»y a large indirect tax to the country by way of customs and excise; this, I think, 
lould free them from further charge.* 

6. In every township not having a by-law directing otherwise, every man whose sheep 
re damaged by dogs while within an enclosure, ia entitled to demand from the council 
ro-thirda of the value of such sheep as have been injured. There is, by provincial 
atute, a tax of one dollar on every dog and two dollars on every bitch. This money 
mstitutes a fund out which claims are paid. The party owning the sheep may make 
is claim at any time within three months alter the date of the injury. Owing to this 
; was found difficult to decide what the sheep were actually worth, and whother they 
ad been killed by dogs at all. It was lound th.t unprincipled persons were making 
Iwras whose sheep had died of disease ; others made extravagant demands owing, as 
bey affirmed, to the particularly high breed of their ahfep. As these claims were 
sually not made for a month or two after the injury was done, there was no possible ' 
ray of disputing them. To remedy this evil sheep valuators have been appointed in some 
Dwnships, If any man intends to make a claim against the council, it is now directed 
; by-law tbut he sliall call in one of these valuators immediately after the damage is 
one, and get his certificate stating the amount of loss he had suffered, without which 
lotbing will be paid. One valuator is appointed in every neighborhood ; but his remun- 
tation is very small, ]>erhaps, not more than fifty cents or a dollar for each case. The 
og tax is now a not inconsiderable source of revenue, the claims for sheep not nearly 
xhausting it. 

There are many other afiairs over which the township council has, theoretically, 
ontrol. Such are sanitation, regulating fees for ferries, regulating licenses for public 
AQses, and attending to the wants of the poor. All of these except the latter are, in 
lost cases, formal powers but little exercised. In the case of licensing houses of public 
Dlertainment, the license commissioners appointed by the Provincial Government prac- 
cally control it. The poor, however, are provided lor separately in some townships ; 
at in Boni"? places county poor-houses have been built to which each township in the 
Minty may send their poor, the town-reeve's certtdcate being a sufficient authority to 
'arrant the kc-eper of the house in admitting the bearer. In connection with the poor- 
ouse there is usually an industrial farm which the able-bodied inmates are required to 
iltivate. 

Section 6. — The County Council and ita Relation to the I'oiennhipg. 

The close connection existing between the county and the township obliges me to 
ly some words concerning the county council. The work which wan done by the 
lagisirates in quarter beasions, under the lirst system, and by the district council under 
le second system, has been divided between the township councils and the county 
nmcil in each county under the third, or present system. 

It will have been noticed that no account is given of any action of the township 
rancils concerning the administration of Justice, the maintenance of court house and 
ul, the maintenance of constabulary, the support of poor houses, appointment and p;ty- 
lant of school inspectors, the making of grants to high schools, the building of the larger 
lidges, the payment of coroners, etc. This work, under our present system, devolves upon 

*[The question of public roads in ODta.rio may be usefully compared with its positioa in the Scataii of 

t« Union, u nut forth tu Profssiior Jenks' Boad Legulation for tlie American Stale, Amer, Kcoa. ' 

7. So. 3. He proposae (p. 68) thM roads should ba divided into three classes (1) main roads, to I 
oiled bj oonuty autboiitiea aod auppoited by county funds; (3) oonneotinf; roade, managad and pu 
VpoTtM by the county ; {3) local roads, wholly manaf^ed and supported by tbs township. See also 
IBUka of ProfeswT Patten in Political iSeiaiee QaarttHjl, IV. &26.— Eu.A 





the county council, whicli is entirely com|K>Bed, as already explained, of thi 
deputj-reevee of the townahipa, villapies and towns comprising the county. Thia cou&<n 
meets regularly four times a year. Several county councils in the province have as man; 
as fifty members, the theory being that about every four hundred assessed person 
shall have one representative in the county council. Each session of this council lasti 
about one week. The members are paid from §1,50 to $3.00 per day, each counoii 
regulating the salary of its own members. The warden, whom thry elect, is by virtaj 
of his office chairman. Most county councils model their "rules of procedure" aftd 
those used in " parliamentary practice." Their business is transacted by means of by- 
lavs and resolutions. By-laws are used in caaes where some permanent interest H 
involved, while resolutions are thought sufficient for ordering the payment of contractoij 
and casual servants of the council. The members are a very intelligent and capable ea^ 
of men, and display much wisdom and enterprise in the management of the affaii's which 
fall within their authority. They form a very necessary and useful ad miuistvative body; and 
we have no sympathy whatever with the feeling, which is perhaps gaining ground inthft 
province, that county councils should be abolished. There are now and probably alwa^ 
will be many matters and institutions needed for local convenience which are of such* 
nature as will not admit of their being administered by so small a unit as a towsshi^^i 
with any degree of economy, and on the other hand are not of such » character as wcnil4| 
warrant their being transfered to the care of the Provincial Legislature. No one town-' 
ship could think of managing a jail, or court house, or poor house, or of employing ii 
competent man to be inspector of schools ; and it would be equally bad policy to put Ihfiej 
things in the hands of the Provincial Government, the members of which would rarslyi 
have any intimate knowledge of these institutions. Anyone who is at all acquainted vitbi^ 
the matters of local administration that constantly arise in the present stale of ooTJ 
development will recognize the force of this consideration. | 

The present county council is quite* efficient, but it is very expensive. As poiatrfl 
out by the " Commissioners on Municipal Institutions, 1888," in the County of Simwel 
it cost $6,000 to expend $8,000 for the good of the county. Thia is, 1 think, a veiy] 
exceptional case, but it conclusively proves that there is loo much expense connected witW 
the present county administration. It seems a positive necessity that the membership ofj 
thp council be reduced. It has been proposed to divide the larger counties, but thiswonlw 
only increase the evil. A division of counties would mean a multiplication of thi? totw 
expense for county administrittion in the Province as ii whole. There is. perbans, noj 
county in the Province whose county jail or poorhouae or other county institution is tofcj 
large to be managed with economy. On the contrary, most of the counties could mtuisgt^j 
larger institutions with a very slight additional expense. A gaoler, sheriff, clerk, an»] 
treasurer, and a poorhouae, courthouiie, jail and county buildings, with their slafl of: 
attendants and officials, must he maintained by every county ; if we multiply thu coonti*] 
we multiply the expense connected with these officers and institutions. Jloreover, aoon-j 
stant hacking and cai-ving of territory is most undesirable. It ruins all local loyaltji 
and emulation, both very useful and desirable. The present system of eiectinC 
the county councillors seems to afford no means whereby a reduction in their numbetsj 
can be effected. It would be very unsound policy to retain a village as part of a town- 
ship after it had reached a population of seven hundred and fifty souis, because the nasdls 
of such a population are so dissimilar to the needs of a township population. SideWBik%| 
gas-light, fire-engines and water-supply are the public local questions which interest sno*j 
a population, while these matters never occur to the farming population occupying tb* 
ordinary township. Separate existence as a village and separate representation ifl 
the county council under our present system go together; so that to make it neoe» 
sary for a village to have a larger population before it can obtain the right to return. * 
member to the county council is not practicable, because this would require these villagw 
to be retained as a part of a township until they had a population beyoiw 
all reasonable bounds. There seems to be a settled belief that it is neoess»<T 
that each township, town and village should elect a member or members of the coun*^ 
coancU to represent that particular municipality. Many think that the present way * 
utilizing the township machinery to levy the county tax, imfevBAively demands this. T^ 



present mode of " EMjualizing the asaeasmoat " or deciding how much of the county t&z 
«ach municipality ahall pay, is the one act performed by the coirnty council which gives a 
strong color to this belief ; apart from this f uaction it matters little what municipality a man 
oomea from, bo long as he is a good public officer. It it ia thought that a council elected 
in the manner I ahall propose would not be aa likely to do justice among the aeveral munici- 
palitieB aa the reeves of the townshipa, towns and villages would, let these reeves form a 
Dody to be called together by the county clerk merely for the purpose of equalizing the aaaesa- 
ment once every five years ; even now no great change is made in the proportions paid by 
the different municipalities during that space of time. There are, I think, good 
reasons for discarding the present mode of electing county councillors, even if the 
system did not lead to an unduly large council. Under the present system 
each member feels himself in duty bound to act for the interest of his own to wa- 
abip, even though it should be to the loss of the other parts of the county. Alt 
the members have equal votes. They do not by any meana represent equal interests, 
in 1861, in the Oounty of Middlesex, the total equalized assessment of towns and 
Tillages was $1,097,001 ; the owners of this property were represented in the county 
council by twelve votes, while the Township of Nissouri. with an equalized assessment of 
11,584,000, was represented by only two votes. The total equalized assessment of all the 
townships was $23,078,391, the owners of which were represented by thirty-seven votes. 
That is to say, in order to have a representative in the county council a township must be 
uaessed for $623,713, while a village or town need only be assessed for 1132,000. It is 
not a fair partnership ; because the township pays S6 tax and the village pays $1, while 
the village has an equal voice with the township in levying and expending the $7. It ' j 
teem to me that men with such unequal interests at stake are not in the best possiblov 
drcumstancea for " equalizing tbe assessment," " striking tbe county rate," and " mak-l 
ing the county estimates," They are not placed in circumstances which are con- ^ 
duoive to fair dealing between the several municipalities, especially when each man is 
elected and feels himself in duty bound to get all ho can for his own municipality. Tbere 
is another point which deserves mention. There is no administrative body in our 
whole system about the actions of which the average elector knows so little as he does 
«( the county council. The county council is not brought prominently before the people; 
and although no " crooked " work may have been done, it is in my opinion quite possible 
imder the present system for great extravagance to. be indulged in. In order to bring 
the observation of county business home to the electors it would be well to elect a county 
-oouncil inde/iendent of Ike towns/dp couneil. Let the electors of each municipality nomi- 
nate candidates for county councillors at their township nominations, and let the town- 
ship clerks return these nominations to the oounty clerk, who shall be ordered to prepare 
ballots containing the names of all the candidates nominated throughout the couuty, aad 
Bend whatever number of these may be needed to each township clerk before election day. 
When the electors come to vote for their township councillors let them also vote for their 
candidates for county councillors. Let a statement of this vote in each township be for- 
varded to the county clerk, and let the fifteen who obtain the greatest number of vutaa J 
«mititute tbe county council. By this means every member would represent not anyj 
IMLTticular township, but tbe whole county; and the members would, I submit, 
W likely to do justice between the several townships aa those chosen on i 
present plan. They would certainly be as likely to do justice in all matters save t 
"equalization,'' and would be much less expensive. >juch a scheme would load to a m( 
Clreful watch being put upon the actions of the county councils ; and the members woi 
be elected with a view to their fitness fur the office of county councillor, and not be sent I 
to the county council merely because they were already township councillors. This I 
*ould at the same time supply a means whereby numbers could be adjusted to correspond J 
*ith circumstances. It would also undoubtedly lead to public meetings for the discussion 
*t county affairs, wherein electors would seek information upon which to determin« for 
*hioh candidates th«y should vote ; whereas they now vote for a man from regard to hia 
•ction as a township councillor, with very little enquiry into his conduct at the couuty 
Wnncil. 
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Stetion 7. — Conclution. 

There are man/ things for which our municipal Bystem ih to be commended. Brjim, 
in hie book on " The American Constitution " says, in speaking of the diBerent systemti 
local government there diacuBsed, that " the town or township with its popular prinui] 
amembly is admittedly the best. It is the cheapest and the moet efficient ; it ia the a 
educative to the citizens who take part in it. The town meeting has beeo not only 
eouroe but the Echool of democracy. The action of so small a unit needn to be supply 
mented, however, ... by that of the county, and in this respect the mixed bji ' 
. , . ia deemed to have borne its part informing a perfect type." This praise, coi 
ftB it does from bo high an authority, although not spoken of us, can, we think, \<e fairly 
appropriated by iiB. We have, we claim, much oC the advantage o£ town meeting withort 
its disadvantages. We have the meeting, we have the discuHsion, we decide on the lugn 
questions, and we elect men to carry out the " popular primary " wish, and nioreovif 
these men do carry out thiB wish. Of our system it can be truly said it is cheap, efSdral 
and popular. Its influence upon the people ia good ; it enlightens them and leads them 
take an interest in higher politics, whil« the first and simple principles upon whidi 
is conducted supplies them with u criterion by which to measure all political condooli 
Higher politics in their turn react upon township politics. This has been much bo& 
demned and perhaps wrongfully, BrycQ has said in the book before mentioned, 
America parly loyalty and party organization have been hitherto so perfect that anyone 
put forward by the party will get the party vote, if his character is good and his 'record,' 
as they call it, unstainetJ," This statement has some force where he makes it, that ie, in 
accounting for the kind of men who are able to command a large vote for the preaidenoj' 
of the United States ; but in local affairs there ia distinctly another side to the question, 
and one which to some extent may counterbalance the evil pointed out by him. I ixt 
convinced that if it were not that ■' party loyalty and party organization " are so muA 
fostered here, our local institutions would be much worse administered. Good and able 
men would not interest themselves in township or county polity did not ihe careful sni 
honest discharge of the duties there imposed open an entrance into Provincial and Domin- 
ion politics. There is not a class of capable men on this continent who are either willing 
or financially able to administer the afilairs of the township or the county for. the littk 
honor that attaches to such offices. Men do these things here for the reward they promin 
either directly or indirectly ; and there ie no greater inducement that we can bold out 
than the hope of rising high in the eBtima,tioo of party and country. All, of course, cin 
not rise to great importance, but all can indulge the hope of rising, and in this hope dit- 
charge onerous public duties which would otherwise be neglected. The party enthasiasB 
which spreads through our whole system of government is almost necessary ; and while lb 
the higher and fewer offices it may detract from our chances of securing good men, intte 
meaner and much more numerous offices it certainly calls out talent and ability which 
would not otherwise be reached. The party enthusiasm which is engendered in the 
higher offices lends an interest and a charm to the lower offices. National politica intro- 
duced into township and county elections, says Bryce, " make it more difficult for good 
citizens outside the class of professional politicians to find theii' way into county (and. 
township) administration,'' Here, we do not divide the inhabitants into "good citi/em" 



and " professional politicians," We in Ontario are all of one party or 
not look upon parties as a calamity or party men as swindlers. In nt 
know, would it be possible to get together a council of five competent 
of them were men of strong party feelings and convictions. 
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KEY TO MAP. 

I, I, I, I. — Ooncession number I. 

II, II, II, II. — Concession number II. ^ 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc. — Lots in their respective Concessions. 

a, a, a, etc. — Town Lines. 

b, b, b, etc. — Concession Roads. 

c, c, c, etc. — Original trunk road laid out by Provincial Government. 

d, d, d, etc. — River Thames. 

e, e, e, etc. — Side Roads. 

f, f, f, etc. — Lots in broken front. 
A <fe B, — Irregular Blocks. 

A, A, A.— \ 

B, B, B. — V Irregular Concessions. 

C, C, C— ) 

g> ft ft — Earliest Settlement, somewhat irregular. 

+, +> "f • — Unincorporated Villages. 

t, t> f. — Public School Houses. In addition there is usually a public school-househ. 
and church in each unincorporated village. 

I, J. — Churches. 

□• — Unincorporated Village where Township Council sits. 
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PREFACE. 



The due relation between civic Government and certain industries, which, 
lile of first consequence to the inhabitants of cities, are yet necessarily monop- 
stie in their character, is a question of urgent importance. The present position 
affairs in the chief city of Ontario has suggested to the Editor the desirability 
devoting to the consideration of this topic the second of the Toronto University 
idies in Political Science. 

The earlier portion of Mr. Sinclair's Essay is occupied with a statement of 
! conditions affecting the industries in question, and a discussion of the various 
isiderations which have to be taken into account in the determination of muni- 
al policy. Herein he is, to a large extent, traversing ground already examined 
ethers ; and such usefulness as the Essay will possess will be derived from its 
nparative completeness and its systematic arrangement. The later part of the 
say, however, is, in my opinion, of higher value ; for it is, as far as I know, 
! first impartial attempt that has yet been made to compare the financial 
dtion of public with that of private undertakings. This comparison ought to 
somewhat to moderate the ardour of extremists on either side. 

Into the detail of Mr. Sinclair's argument it is not desirable to enter in this 
ie. But there are two aspects of the subject^ which he has not touched, and 
3n which some observations may not be out of place. 

An enlargement of municipal action in relation to monopolistic industries 
' been very widely supported, especially in the United States, in the belief ^ 
icli has been freely expressed, that it would be a step in the direction 
Socialism, or '' Nationalism." Such advocacy can scarcely be regarded as 
)getlier wise. In the first place, it implies that we can formulate a much more 
inite conce[)tion of the future organization of society than is permitted by an 
diligent belief in social evolution. In the second place, it arouses the opposi- 
1 of men who would otherwise be ready to assist in a practical reform ; and 
ws those who are struggling to retain in their own hands the advantages of 
lopoly to shelter themselves behind the principle of industrial freedom- 
vould be at once more scientific and more expedient, if the advocates of muni- 
il action would allow that, as the world is now constituted, individual enter- 
>e has obvious advantages, and then go on to point out that in the 
i of certain city industries these advantages cannot be obtained, since, from 
nature of the case, competition is there impossible. What the common sense 
zen has to understand is this, that to try to maintain individual enter- 
so in a field where it cannot be allowed with advantage, is to discredit 
ividual enterprise even in fields where it is desirable. 
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The other aspect of the subject to which Mr. Sinclair has not adverted, is its 
relation to the labour employed. The desire to secure improved conditions for 
labour is the chief motive for the English agitation for municipalization, for 
instance in the case of the London docks and tramways. In America this con- 
sideration is seldom heard of ; and it is the financial advantage to the city that 
is put in the foreground. But it is evident that this is a question which will 
force itself upon public attention, even if it is not raised by philanthropy. Where 
large bodies of comparatively unskilled labourers are employed, there is always 
especial danger of labour disputes ; as is sufficiently evidenced by the street car 
strikes in New York, Vienna, Toronto, and indeed in most great cities. But labour 
disputes involving a cessation in the supply of water or gas or street car service 
more immediately affect public safety and convenience than any other similar 
difficulties, and call more loudly for a remedy. It is difficult to believe that the 
.present anarchy can long continue. In the interest of the users of the service, 
if not in that of the labourers, some method of public regulation must, sooner or 
later, be arrived at. But whether direct municipal management would be an 
immediate and satisfactory way out of the difficulty may well be doubted. The 
solution of the problem must depend on the circumstances of each place. In the 
present condition of municipal politics in most American cities, to add greatly to 
-the number of voters in the pay of the corporation would certainly be dangerous. 

W.J. A. 










This is an a^e of great oitieH, Tbey have awept over their old boundai-ie . 
sdjscent towns and even couutiea have been absorbed. Iii the United States a hundred' J 
yesrs ago, there were only 13 cities numbering more than 5,000 inhabitants; not ( 
■ ■ than 40,000 ; and of the total population of the country only SJr per c 

lived in cities of more than 8,000. In 1880 ther '" '" 

In 1890 there are 7i of more th«n 40,000; 36 of 
aa large a percentage (29. 11 ) of the totsi populatior 
babitants. 

This tendency to aggregation has not been confined to new countries,* 
apitals of Great Britain, Franco, Germany and Austria have each increased in pt>|>ulatioiil 
fivefold since 1800, and their example has been followed hy the provincial cities. In.'t 
England and Wales, during the ten years 1871-81, the population of city diatriot*! 
increased 19.63 per cent., while that of country districts increased only 7.36 per cent. 

With this rapid growth of cities, which forma so striking a characteristic of the 
praaent century, new and unforeseen difficulties have sprung into existence. Old forma 
of civic govei-nment, on being Bubjected to the severer strain, have not stood it well. 
They seem to have been out-grown, aa the circle of their influence widened ; and, in the 
face of new conditions, all the great mnnicipalities of the world are striving to solve the 
tremendona problems they find confronting them. 

What are some of the necessities of modern city life, that give rise to these 
problems ! 

Accompanying the increasing importance of cities, partially the cause, but much 
■oore largely the result of that development, is the attempt to protect their inhabitants 
from the manifest evils shewn in some of the existing cities of the Old World to be the 
resnlt of crowding a lai-ge population into a small area. The latest discoveries of physical 
Kience have been called into service ; and it has been found that eleanlinesg is a necessary 
precaution against the epidemics that attend the filth and squalor of Eastern plague- 
«»ept cities. Of the good that can be accomplished in this direction an excellent ex- 
AiQpIe is presented in the case of Liverpool, which "comprises an area of 5,210 acres, 
'^ith an estimated population of 599,738, or 115 people per acre, being the most densely 
Populated city in Great Britain. The total number of deaths during the year 1889 
»aa 12,159, equal to 20.3 per 1,000— a reduction of 6.9 per 1,000 since 1880. The 
•Otol number is 1,847 less than in 1887, and 2,000 below the average of the last ten yeara 
— -notwithstanding the increase in population — which is attributed to the good sanitary 
*ork of the health comraittee."+ 

Waterworks. — For cleanliness an abundant supply of water is absolutely neeeasary. I 

. It would, no doubt, be possible in most cities to obtain sulScient water for this pB^^I 

Pose from wells ; but health demands that the water used should bo of a purer quali^fl 

* A cnmpM'iaoii botween an old and «. new countrv 1 
In Gprmftuy - 28 pec cent, of the people lii 

In the Unicod States 2li " '' .,_.„ 

But in " " IB " ■■ 100 citiea of more than 20,000 

While in Germttny ■ 16 " " 116 " 20,000 

Sothit in ths United St&t«B (as compared with Germany), the larije citiea have grown at 

ot the nukll.— Mayo Smitli, Slalittiea and E40iumici, p. 31. {Pub. Avur. Soon. Astoo., Vol. III.) 
^^_ t Ur. Siiarm&n in United Statei Coniular Beporls, June. 1 
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than can be obtained from the soil of cities, impregnated as it must be with the 
germs of disease. In order to be pure, the water supply must therefore be brought 
from beyond the reach of this contaminating influence. It must be brought from 
its source either in mains or by aqueduct, and distributed throughout the city by a 
system of pipes. Whatever method be adopted, it is evidently a matter involving a very 
great outlay of capital. This cost is greatly enhanced by the fact that in order to 
supply high buildings, and to give '* a head " of water in case of fire, it is desirable to 
keep a much greater pressure of water in the mains than would otherwise be necessary. 
A far better and more costly piping is essential in order to stand the strain of this pressure ; 
and the loss of water by leakages becomes important, since the amount of a fluid passing 
through an orifice in a given time varies directly with the force behind it. A system of 
water- works is thus a necessity for a city. 

The growth in the number of water-works in the United States and in Canada is 
illustrated by the following table * shewing the number of works operating in the years 

mentioned : — 

1800. 1860. 1875. 1885. 1889. 

United States 5 69 5.S5 1,037 1,960 

Canada 6 20 46 87 

In Great Britain and Ireland in 1880, there were 120 companies operating with a 
capital of .£7,000,000, (exclusive of 8 in London with a capital of £12,000,000), and a 
number of municipal plants in Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, etc.f 

Street Cars. — Another necessity arising from modern conditions of city life is some 
mode of cheap and speedy transportation from place to place within the city limits. 
Not only is this essential as a mode of communication between the business sections 
of a city, but, by enabling artizans to live farther from their work, it also acts as a safety 
valve to relieve the congested districts of population from tlie strain that would other- 
wise come upon them. 

This strain is far too great already, but under existing conditions it must grow 
greater. In the new County of London there aire 118 square miles, which have 
an average of 32,500 inhabitants to the square mile ! In the more densely populated 
central sections, e.g., Whitechapel, the number will of course be vastly greater. Apart 
from the duty of the community to relieve the misery and prevent the evils resulting 
from such segregation, its mere presence is a very real menace to the safety of the city. 
All great cities have somewhat similar districts : Paris, Berlin, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
New York, Chicago, have them ; and it they are not quite as wretched or nearly so large 
as those of London, it is only because these cities have not reached in point of numbers 
the " bad eminence " she has attained. If the density of such sections could be reduced 
to one-half by doubling the area of a city, the greatest ditiiculty would be overcome ; 
light and fresh air for children, and a certain degree of seclusion would then be pos- 
sible. But this increased area involves living at a greater distance from the scene of 
one's daily employment. So that some mode of transportation is essential ; and if it 
were only cheap enough, and speedy enough, it would meet the requirements of the case. 

This need, so far as it has been met at all, is met in all European towns, by elabor- 
ate systems of omnibuses, which ply on the principal streets at regular intervals. A 
moderate rate is charged, usually varying according to the distance travelled. These 
omnibuses are the direct descendants of the old stage coach, and are better adapted to 
traffic on narrow and crowded streets, than the street railway systems which take their 
place in American cities. These last are a very modern institution indeed, the first 
street railway having been built about 1855. Their development seems, however, to have 
kept pace with that of municipalities ; and there are now, as nearly as may be, 957 street 
railways on this continent, having 8,818 miles of track, and worth in the neighborhood 
of $150,000,000. I 

* Compiled from tables in Mr. M. N. Baker's America7i Waterworks Manual for 1889-90. {Engineering 
News Ojffice, New York.) fSir T. H. Farrer, State in Relation to Trade. {Eny. Citizen Series), p. 93. 

t Electrical World, Nov. 22nd, 1890. The writer has reduced the values given by the various com- 
panies about one-tenth. 
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These are divided as follows : — 

589 roads, 5,718 miles of track, run by horses, 

valued at $54,000,000 ; cost of running 5.7c. per mile, for each car.* 

49 roads, 527 miles of track, run by cable, 

valued at $44,000,000 ; cost of running 2.5c. per mile " " 

246 roads. 2,024 miles of track, run by electricity, 

valued at $44,000,000 ; cost of running 2 2c. pei- mile ** " 

43 roads, 554 miles of track, run by steam, 

valued at $7,000,000 ; cost of running 5.0c. per mile " " 

So that " horse " roads do more than half the traffic. This is to be expected from the 
circumstance under which street railways have developed. A " horse " road is the easiest 
and cheapest to build; although it is said to cost more to "run" than the others. The 
objections to it are : 1st, Its slowness especially for suburban traffic, where all the others 
are greatly its superior in this respect. 2nd, It requires a large staff of unskilled 
employees. 3rd, Its stables must be in a central part, and usually constitute a nuisance ; 
ivhile the excreta of so many additional animals contributes largely to the uncleanliness 
of the streets. 

Electricity stands second, although it is so new an element in motive powers,+ and 
has won its way to popularity in mediiim-sized towns. It is in a transitional state, im- 
provements being continually made in it ; so that a plant that may be very good to-day 
may be quite ancient in a year. The larger cities recognise this, and have been cautious 
in investing large sums in the enterprise. It is however becoming more stable eveiy 
year, and more important roads are adoptinoj it. The largest electric railway is in 
Boston, where the ** West End System," with 284 miles of track, has 60 miles of it elec- 
trically equipped. 

There are two kindsj of electric street car : one in which the power is carried in the 
car, which is called the ** storage battery " system ; and another which obtains its power 
from a wire overhead, connected with the car by a trolley or arm fastened to the car, 
and having on its upper end a pulley which runs on the wire, thus completing the circuit. 
The advocates of the two systems wage enthusiastic war upon each other. The latter 
seems so far to be rather the more successful; notwithstanding the disadvantage it labors 
under, of being obliged to string its wires upon poles which makes it necessary that the 
track should be by the side of the road, and in case of double tracks, one on each side of 
the road ; or else that tfee poles should be placed in the roadway in the space between the 
tracks. In either case the obstruction to traffic is considerable. 

Both systems have the following disadvantages : 1st, They are affected by electrical 
changes in the atmosphere. 2nd, They are often damaged by lightning. 3rd, The track 
must be kept perfectly clear of snow in winter. 4th, The cogs are often stripped from 
the gearing in connection with the dynamo, leaving the car helpless on the street § 5th, 
They are unable to ascend very heavy grades. Their limit in this last direction would seem 
to be ascertained by the following examples : — Milwaukee has an electric railway working 
successfully over a 10 per cent, grade. Lynn (Mass.) has a system whose cars succeed in 
climbing a grade of 13.2 per cent. In Tacoma an electric railway was started ; but it was 
found unable to master a rise of 1 in 7, and it has been replaced by a cable line. 

* For comparison with this may be noticed the foUowinpr estimate of co.st of construction of a ten mile 
Jjad with fifteen oars, as given by a commitiee of the Am. Street Railway Asstciaiion in Sept., 1890: — 
^ble system— Cost of cable construction, $700,000; carh, §15,000; power plant, $120,000 ; total, $840,000. 
jlectric overhead wire system— Cost of roadbed, S70,000 ; wiring, §30,000 ; cars, $60,000 ; power plant, 
f30,000; total, $190,000. Storage battery system— Cost of roadbed, §70,000 ; cars, $75,000; power plant, 
^,000 ; totel, $175,000. 

tThe first electrical street railway began running in Cleveland, O., in 1884. 

_^ t A third variety, where the wire is in a conduit beneath the track, has been tried in Boston and in 
I'enver, but at such cost as to be out of the count. 

§ "From five minutes to three years," was the reply of an electrical expert to a question as to the life 
o« these gearings. 
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Electric systems have great advantages however : — 

1st. They secure speed (from 3 to 20 miles per hour being obtainable at the will of 
the conductor) — a o^reat consideration, especially in suburban districts. 

:2nd. In case of danger, electric cars can stop more quickly (owing to the dynamo 
being reversible) than either horse or cable cars. 

^rd. They are cheap,* and, with the rapid improvements made in electrical science 
will probably soon become cheaper still. 

The cable system, though cheap to operate, is very costly to establish; and is adopted 

^nly where there is great traffic in large cities, or where there are steep inclines to sur- 

*mount. The cars are propelled by an endless chain, running in a tunnel beneath the track, 

-and <;onnecteJ with the car by a clutch which passes from the latter through a groove 

into the tunnel. The chain is kept in motion by a central engine. Should the clutch 

catch on an inequality of the chain, it sometimes becomes impossible for the conductor to 

release it. The car then runs amuok, till it smashes against some obstruction, or till the 

/Central station can bo communicated with, and the chain stopped. This of course stops 

rail the other cars on that line. 

Steam as a motive power for street cars, is not popular for obvious reasons. It is 
'^ised on the elevated railway of New York, and the underground railway of London. 
In the former case its noise and filth constitute a nuisance to the inhabitants of the 
v*listricts traversed, and in the latter to the travellers themselves. 

Lighting. — The lighting of public thoroughfares early recommended itself not 
^nerely as a convenience but also as a necessary precaution for the safety of the inhabitants 
and their property. ^^ A gas ]i<>ht is as good as a policeman,'' is a common saying, 
and the state of aflfairs so graphically portrayed by Macaulay,f as existing in Englidi 
cities of the 17th century would no longer be endurable. ** When the evening closed in, 
the difficulty and danger of walking about London became serious indeed. Falls, braises 
and broken bones were of constant occurrence. For, till the last year of the reign of 
•Charles the Second, most of the streets were left in profound darkness. Thieves and 
robbers plied their trade with impunity ; yet they were hardly so terrible to peaceable 
citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a favorite amusement of dissolute young 
'gentlemen to swagger by night about the town, breaking windows, upsetting sedans, 
beating quiet men and offering rude cares^^es to pretty women. . . . The machinery 
for keeping the peace was utterly contemptible. ... It ought to be noticed that 
in the last year of the reign of Charles the Second began a great change in the p(^ice 
of London, a change which has perhaps added as much to the happiness of the great 
^body of the people as revolutions of much greater fame. An ingenious projector named 
Edward Heming obtained letters patent, conveying to him, for a term of years, the 
-exclusive right of lighting up London. He undertook for a moderate consideration to 
place a light before every tenth door on moonless nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day 
and from six to twelve of the clock. Those who now see the capital all the year, from 
dusk to dawn, blazing with a splendor compared with which the illuminations for 
La Hogue and Blenheim would have looked pale, may perhaps smile to think of 
Heming's lanterns which glimmered feebly before one house in ten during a small part 
of one night in three. But such was not the feeling of his contemporaries. His scheme 
was enthusiastically applauded and furiously attacked. . . . Many years after the 
date of Heming's patent there were extensive districts in which no lamp was seen." 

Progress in lighting has kept pace with other improvements ; | and even Macaulay's 
liondon of fifty years ago " blazing with splendor " would probably appear but poorly 



*TaiR cheapness) is larfrely tlie renuH of their speed. If a road can run its cars half as fast again as 
those of another, two-thirds the number of cars will suffice. 

t History of England ^ vol. L, eh. 3. 

tin 1882, in Great Britain and Ireland there were £50,000,000 engaged in the businesH ; in 1889 the 
^capital had increased to £60,000,000. 



lit ns compared with the average city of to-day. The importance of thorough lighting is 
being morp and more recognized. In Glasgow the munioipal authorities compel the 
lighting of BtairwayB in teneiient hoiisea, and pay part of the cost. They can afford to 
do BO out of what ifi saved in the coat of preservinji; order. Oil is of course no longer used for 
street lighting. From the advantages gaa oflera in the way of convenience and safety 
over oil iampe, they are being rapidly displaced by it as bji illumiuant for private use as 
well, especially in manufaototiea or where large quantities may be used. 

Apart from its lighting properties its applications are manifold. It lias been found 
Uaefalaa a heating agent on either a large or a small acale ; in the former to drive steam 
«ngin*>B, in the latter for doraesttc parpoaea. Tt is obvious that coal can be more 
cheaply handled in large quantities at gasworks than when distributed in imall 
^uantitipB throughout a city. Moreover in giis-works the by-producta of the coal are 
almost all utilized, scarcely any waste occurrini,' in the production of gas. Tn the 
burning of gas it is estimated that 80 per cent, of the heat-producing power may be 
Utilized, while in coal stoves 10 to 20 per cent, is obtained and in a grate fire only 
3 per cent.* 

As a motive power gas would do away with that bane of great cities, the smoke 
-nuisance, whose far-reaching results tor evil upon the physical and moral constitution of 
.citizens are being more fully appreciated, t If the price of gas could be reduced it would 
lielp in all the above-mentioned refornaa. It would be much more largely used, and in 
«onsR(]uence could be produced still more cheaply. It is also held by some that, if it could 
be obtained at, a sufficiently low price, its utilization as a motive power to drive amall gas 
engines would tend to do away with the concentration of industry at local centres rendered 
necessary by the introduction of the steam engine at the beginning of the century. J 

In lighting, as in street railway traffii;, electricity is rapidly assuming a very im- 
portant place. In America it is estimated that there are 300.000 arc, and 4,000,000 in- 
candescent lamps in use, requiring the employment of 300.000 men, and the investment 
of 300 millions of dollars. § It has thus becomn a great rival of gas as an illumiuant. 
Their peculiarities seem, however, to map out different spheres of usefulness for each. 
The great brilliancy of the arc light fits it for places where an intense light is called for, 
or where it commands a long distance, e. g., a ship, a light-house, or a leading city 
thoroughfan; ; while gas, being more divisible, is therefore the cheaper alternative where 
only a small space requires lighting. So that for city streets a system combining 
electricity and gas is best ; using the latter for suburbs where very clear illumination is 
not so necessary, for courts or for wooded avenues, where severil gaa-lighta at short 
intervals are much more efficacious than one arc lamp. As the electric light does not 
take oxygen from the air as gas does, and as it produces but little heat, it is eapeoially 
adapted for public halls, underground railways, inner rooms of buildings, etc., where 
ventilation presents difficulties. The incandescent lamp, being entirely protected from 
the atmosphere, is available for many places, e. g., mines, where gas cannot safely be 
introduced. 

Section 2.^Tkeir Relation to Government. 
It will be observed that all these industries have developed their present import- 
ance since 1850. This period marks the triumph of the " laissez faire " theory of politics 
by which the duties of government are confined to the narrowest possible limits; individual 
freedom of action being considered all in all and competition the natural ruling factor in 
every industry. 

•Prof, .rnioae, The. Ihlalhm of th.f. Ht'idrm MunicipalUi/ to tin Uai Supply, p. 11. 

tAn iDtetvbtioK adaptatiuii o( the beatioR power of a gm jel is xbewn in tba tlicirimgli ventilatioa 
obtaiiiH'] in an olherwiae stagnant- ured room by keaping a jet burning in the veutilatinf[ Hue. 

}:[t baa nr<t yet been obtaiiied cheap enough, bowever; and wbelber thie reanit would Folluw i» per- 
haj* ii»o d.iuDtfoL Tha anme claim in raised on behalf of electricity. Lord Saliabury, in a recent apcecli, 
■ndi " RleccriciCv will acatter Ch« present unhealthy aggregation of labor." Tbe truth of tbia ia questioned 
hy th* EUftnittctiiitehcr Aaiei<ier which hold a that it will annihilate small industries. In any event it 



IS acaroflly likely that wheo ao many conditions vitally affecting indoatry have changed within 

Jimn, that tbeatale of thingb than eiialing could ba ratomed toby aimply eliminating what ' ■ 

time tbx disturbing element, \'ix., tlie ateam engine. Whether, under tbe new cegimethat w 



the working man would be better situated than 
— 8M>. M. J. Franoiaoo, in a paper read before the National Electric Light Aaaociation, Aug. 19, ISM 
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The principle of laissez faire was itself a rebellion against an earlier system of 
minute and manifold regulation of private enterprise on the [)art of government. While 
it was not ill adapted for the age in which it had its rise, that system had lost its use- 
fulness under changed conditions. Instead of being a protection to the weak, as it was 
intended to be, it had become a bar to their progress, an instrument for their oppression. 
The paternal theory of the state was still largely affecting English industry, when Adam 
Smith wrote his ** Wealth of Nations." He opened the way for its overthrow ; and, in 
view of the injustice arising from its practical working, it is not surprising that he should 
have gone to the opposite extreme in advocating individualism. Self interest he held to 
be the great bond of society, and competition the natural, sole and universal regulator of 
every industry. His book was written in 1776 ; but it was not till the repeal of the Corn 
Laws that the [irinciple he advocated attained its full triumph. Conditions had again 
changed in the interval, however ; and some considerations which had been wholly over- 
looked by Smith had become matters of first-rate importance. 

Cnly by slow degrees have men come to see that, under some circumstances, a let- 
alone policy may permit the strong to oppress the weak ; and that a carefully considered 
interference by the authorities with the free action of the individual may be necessary 
for the moral and material welfare of the nation. " Competition we have learnt is 
neither good nor evil in itself ; it is a force which has to be studied and controlled ; it 
may be compared to a stream whose strength and direction have to be observed, that 
embaukments may be thrown up within which it may do its work harmlessly and bene- 
ficially. iJut at the period we are considering it came to be believed in as a gospel, and, 
the idea of necessity being superadded, economic laws deduced from the assumption of 
universal unrestricted competition were converted into practical precepts, from which it 
was regarded as little short of immoral to depart." * 

One of the first examples of legal interference becoming necessary was in connection 
with parents' control of their families. The Factory Laws have deprived parents of one 
means of support, viz., the earnings of their young children ; and masters have, at the same 
time, had closed to them one source of cheap labor. While the employment of dearer 
adult labor h*is not resulted in the increased price prophesied for it, still the cost of some 
manufactured products has probably been enhanced. I'he change brought a certain amount 
of suffering as every chauj^e must do. Yet, weighing the evils against the benefits obtained, 
ev( ryone must concede that it was better that the difficulties entailed by the change 
should be endured than that children should be allowed to grow up with the physical, 
mental and moral diseases invariably accompanying the older system. 

But, in the revulsion from tlio restrictive policy that had so long stood in the way of 
real progress, the scale of opinion had naturally swung so far to the opposite 
extreme that it was not to be brousjht back to the balance by such an example of the 
benefits to be derived from occasional interference as the preceding. That was in 
behalf of children. Men were considered able to look alter themselves. An example is^ 
seen in the conflict between labor and capital. When a laborer grumbled at having his 
wages reduced he was represented a.s being very unreasonable ; for could he not stop 
work if he liked 1 Were there not others ready to take his place at the new wages, 
and should not competition and freedom of contract rule in all such matters ? But the 
laborer saw that while theie might be competition between himself and other laborers, 
there could be no freedom of contract between himself and his employer. He had a 
family depending on his earnings, to whom a day's loss of wages meant privation, and 
the time spent in looking for a new place starvation. His master could wait for months 
if necessary, but usually had a large number of applicants for the vacancy from whom to 
choose. The laborer was advised to submit patiently to his lot, which was natural and there- 
fore right. To make the persuasion effectual, rigid laws against combinations of employees 
were enforced. Smarting with a sense of injustice, workmen combined in spite of the laws- 
and were successful. In this period arose the resentment of employees against employer, 

•Arnold Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution, p. 87. 



The bici«r antagonUm Insted for a generation, laid the foundation of Socialism, and even 
now ■whun the worst evils have liRen remedieil may still be met with from time to time. 

This struggle of capital and labor had an eduaatipe effect. It emphasized the fact 
that oompetition could be free only among equnh. The idea that men coald, by combin- 
ing themeelveB together, produce aomething reaembling this equality with their eraployera 
was a new one. It showed economists that they had been wrong in estimating the ooo-^ 
ditions of competition. The whole ground has been gone over again, and the concli 
drawn from the last twenty years' experience may be stated as follows : 

While competition may be a very good and useful thing in itself, still it must very 
seldom occur tlmt additional circumstances do not so enwr into the consideration o( any 
particular industry as to make absolutely free and equal competition in it an impossibility. 
Thus, turning to the question immediately before ua, and asking how far a useful 
and effective competition between those engaging in the same business is really possible, 
ii will be found thiit industrips run through the gamut from those in which corapetitioa 
is by far the greatest factor tu those at the other extreme whose naturally monopolistic 
features overshadow their competitive ones, in some instancot destroying them almost 
entirely. At the latter end of the scale will be found those industries whose remarkable 
development and peculiar position as necessities of city lite have been described in 
Section I., viz. Waterworks, Stieet railways, Qaa and Electric Lighting and Telephone 

They were not dealt with by Adam Srnith because they were not in esisteace ia his 
day. Among the first to touch upon their monopolistic characteristics was John Stuart 

Mill.* 

But why should these industrial undectakings be monopolies 1 It ia evident that their 
luonopoHstic character is not of the same kind as that of the artificial monopolies granted 
by Elizabeth, James I,, and Charles I,, in which an ordinary business was conSned to 
stated persona by the ci-own authority, in return for annual payments to the treainry. 
Nor are they akin to those undertakings, .such as inventions, or the establishing of new 
industries in a country requiring them, on whose behalf government may step in and re- 
strain competition by granting patents, or by imposing a protective tarilf. In fact they are 
diametrically opposed to the latit mentioned in the particular that governments, whether 
general or local, have attempted tocreate. competition in them, and in spite of the attempt 
they have become monopolies. 

In what then do they differ so widely from other pursuits ^ 

Some of their characteriatics given by Sir T. H. Parrer in his book " The State in 
Helation to Trade " are as follows : 

" 1. What they supply ia a necessary, i 

" 2. They occupy peculiarly favored spots or lines of land. fl 

" 3, The article or convenience they supply is used at the place where and in con- 
necti«n with the plant or machinery by which it is supplied. 

" 4. This article or convenience can in general be largely if not indefinitely increased 
-without proportionate increase iu plant and capital. 

" 5. Certainty and harmonious arrangement, which can only be attained by unity, are 
fwrttmount considerations." 

No iyn6 of these peculiarities seems at all sutBcient to constitute any of the industries 
under consideration a monopoly. 

1. Their character as vecessariea has already been dealt with in Section I. ; but they 
»w not more necessary to city life than, say a dry-goods store or a bakery, and these are 
{ndnstriea clearly open to competition. 

2. Here we meet a much more important difference between them and such a busi- 
I as the sate of dry goods. By obtaining a good site for his store, e.g., the corner of 

■ He ii"lice8 thi^rn briefly in his fo/iliml Esonnmy, book v., chap. iL, a. \l. 
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two leading thoroughfares, a merchant obtains an advantage over his rivals, but cannot 
shut them out. But all the industries with which we are dealing occupy the pztblic streets 
themselves for their business ; so that competition is, of necessity, limited to a small num- 
ber of companies by the physical impossibility of crowding an indefinite number of street 
car tracks, gas and water mains, electric light, telegraph and telephone wires upon one 
street, whether upon the surface, beneath, or above it. The number might be greater if 
the streets were wholly given up to them ; but that is hardly what streets are for. Their 
use of the streets is a great inconvenience to the general public; and each additional track 
or main or pole increases the annoyance and obstruction in a far greater ratio than its 
proportion to those already ** located " would at first sight lead us to expect. 

While the people may be complacent under the breaking up of a street for two or 
three weeks in a season by the operation of laying or repairing the water mains of a 
company, and may be able to endure having the nuisance increased to twice that length of 
time by the incursion of a second company; still, if a third company appear on the scene witli 
the same demand, it is evident that an increase of only 50 per cent, in the time during 
which the difficulty lasts will be viewed by the ordinary citizen as an increase of at least 
100 per cent, in the annoyance. Is there not a point at which human patience must give 
way ? With the appearance of a fourth company will not that point be reached, although 
the increase in time asked for be but one-third ? The trouble is not in any way lessened 
by all the companies carrying on their repairs at once, ior that would stop traffic on the 
street entirely. Granting all this, however, it does not prove an absolute monopoly of a 1 
the industries, for there is room on each street for at least two competing companies, with 
the exception of street cars; and these might be given adjacent parallel streets or allowed 
to use the one line in common as a means of access to important business sections, as is done 
in many American cities. So that the most tLat can be said for this second consideration 
of physical necessity, apart from other considerations, is that it limits competition to a 
comparatively small number. 

3. Their third or local characteristic is also an important one in connection with some 
of these industries, If gas could be easily solidified or reduced to a small bulk, so as to 
admit, like cotton or sugar, of transportation to distj>^nt places, it would make all the 
diff*erence in the way in which it could be supplied. Competition would at once be 
extended to all gas-producing companies within an area, great or small, according to the 
cost of freight on the article sent. The same is true of waterworks. If a street car 
ticket possessed the inherent property on being torn of conveying its holder to his destina- 
tion all companies in the world could compete in supplying the tickets, though they should 
cost the companies as much as the present service does. 

In the above cases of street car, water and gas supply, competition must be local in its 
character; since, from the nature of things, the plant supplying a town must be placed within 
the town or near it, so that business is restricted to 07ie city on the part of any company. 
The local character of the supply, as a cause limiting competition, applies but in a slight 
degree to telephone companies, and to telegraph companies scarcely at all, sincef elec- 
tricity, the form of force used in them, is so easily transferred over long distances. 

4, By an industry of " increasing returns " we mean one in which if we invest $1 0^000 
we may obtain a net return of $500 a year, but if we invest $20,000 we obcain a net 
return of more than $1,000, i.e., by investing just twice the original amount we obtain 
more than twice the gain. 

Now, those we are considering are typical industries of that kind, but they are not 
the only ones. In fact almost any business partakes of that nature up to a certain point, 
«,p. the large piano manufacturer usually has a great advantage over his rival who works on 
a small scale, from the fact that the former is enabled to buy materials in larger lots and so 
get reduced rates. He is enabled to employ specialists, etc. Still this, as we know, does 
not destroy competition among such manufacturers. One reason is that there comes a 
point beyond which, from the nature of the industry, the advantages of increasing the 
capital involved become less and less. 



While in the case of street railway, gaa, etc., tliis point may not be bo quickly' 
most othera. it is finally found ; a,ail extenaioti beyond that point can ba 
at a loas. This fourth reasoa is not, then, sufficient in itself to oonstitate- 
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them monopoli 

5. As to the laat reason given, viz., the gre<it advaotage of certuinty and h: 
arraagemejit which can only be attained by unity, this advantage is especially marked 
the cme of the telephone, where its utility largely depends on being able bo communicti 
with unt/ of the aervicea in the city. It in more easy to arrange a system of traaafers 
between lines of street cai-a if they belong to one company IE there be a break io th» 
waler or gas mains or defect in telephone wires one company cannot cast the blame upon 
another, if there be but one company in a difltriot. That company must at once phoulder 
the responsibility and attend to the defect. 

Cut these are not the only induatries where the same clement of certainty is an advan- 
tage. As a matter of fact, a family seldom chaogH their butcher or grocer, because 
they know what to expect of him; and yet thoaearo callings not at all monopolistic 
character. 

We have now examined the five conditions and had that no one of them is preseal 
in aiicb a way aa to constitute street car tratlic, waterworks, gas or electric light, or 
phone service a monopoly, 

But if we consider these five conditions, taken together, the result ia quite difff 
TliB lirat ensures a demand, the second narrows competition to two or three companies ort 
1 thorough fa re, the third confines competition to one town, the foarth makes the prize oE 
obtaining a monopoly bo great as to chEinge competition into a war to the death, in which; 
the weaker company must be " abHorlied '" ; while the fifth makes it a matter of publi 
convenience that there should not be competition in these industries. 
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—The Mon,upoli»Ua Character of the Several Indaslriea. 
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1. Slfiei Rniiways. — Since 
track on a str«et, ihe only way 

(1) To allow comi«ting companies running powers oi 

(2) To let them use adjacent streets for their tracks. 
Of the two methods the former is clearly the better ; for 



lave more than one doubl 
at all posailile ia 

e of rails, i 



of [«ying and maintaining an extra track (En 
gnat ihac the company could «fibrd to give 
Ifiilding the second track coald be saved a 
tlie impediment to trafiic offered by street c 
'key present, in residential quarters would be sl 
riderntions, for confining them to the xmallest n 



t the latter oise, the coat 
m 8:,200 to $90,000 per milej • is 9* 
better servioe, if the money wasted la- 
id expended in that way. Uoreovorr 
\r lines, and the constant annoyance 
fficient reason, apart from financial con.- 
iiuber of streets possible, 
So that, dismissing the case of competing on adjacent streets aa wasteful and aa a- 
naltipli cation of an unnecessary annoyance, we have remaining the first named method, or 
tiiat in which the same track is used iil common by competing companies. This plaiv 
with vfirious modifications, is adopte'd in many American cities t ; where it is usual 
f«a number of companies to have running powers over common tracks in the "down 
tovn " or business sections of the city, and outside these to have their individual 
private tracks. 

Now the chief considerations in a street car service are : (I ) That it should take uk 
to our destination with as little walking as possible ; (2) That v.-e should be able to get 
there ss quickty, (3) ss com/ortaUy, and (4) as ch'.aiily as poHsible. 

Over that part of the road which is private property there can be no comjieticion ; for 
if roads are on alternate streets, the disai I vantages in the way of w.iaiBlulness tiod annoy- 
*oo« dealt with above make theinselvea felt. If, on the contrary, they diverge to » 

• ToTonln Street Sailteaff Arhitration. t E. jr., OlEVaUud, Ohio. 




e from each other bo as to catch a local traffic, as ia aJinost alwuyH the case, com- 
_ etition ia at oace deutroyed. for no one will walk evau two blocks farther than he need 
I Id order to patronize a rival company's line ; more eBjiecially as the time lost in BO doing 
lallj more than match any gain in speed or fare on the part o( the more distaat 
' company's cava. Now, it is only for those taking a long ride that the item of comfort 
becomes important ; but in taking a long ride the traveller ia obliged to appioacli the 
suburbs where railways are far apart, and, as we have just seen, in such a case the para- 
mount consideration a are nearneas and speed. 

Although competition is thus so powerless as a regulator of street railway traffic, the 
aith that has been reposed in it by AmericHn cities is remarkable. From a lint in the 
btreet Railway Journal of July, 1890, the following figures have been computed : 

468 Ameiican cities and towns have S7S street railways. Of these 335 have hut one 
lilway, 65 have 2, 23 have 3, 16 have 4, 8 have 5, 3 have 6, 4 have 7, 3 have 8, 2 have 
9. one has 10 railways, one 11, one 12, one 13, and one 15. S.in Franucisco has 16, 
St. Liuis 19, New York 19, Philadelphia 21, and Pitsfburg rejoices in the possession of 2*. 

tThe attempt to produce competition as shown in these figures has not been attended 
vilh any marked success. In fact, in face of the difficulties that have been sketched 
above, it would be very surprising indeed if it had been. In Philadelphia a syndicate 
bas been formed, which controls most of the roads in that city. When the elevated roads 
ft New York were built, an effort was made to keep the three lines distinct ; but this 
effort was defeated, and they quickly amalgamated. The street railways of Newark, N. J., 
aave been consolidated, and Boston, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester and Columbus, Ohio, 
pave recently followed the example. The Toronto City Council, after considering various 
}iro]>OBals to introduce competing lines, have also, recently decided in favor of "an 
exclusive right to operate street railways in the city." 
Mr. 0. E. Stump, Vice-President of the Streat Railway Publishing Company, New- 
York, under date of Jan, 12th, 1891, writes : " It la impoasiljle to tell how many lines 
are being controlled by syndicates, aa lines are continually l>eing bought up. Where the 
lines of a city are not all under control of a syndicate, those which are retain their 
individual name. The railroads o( New York city are controlled by the 
Traction Company." Mr. Freeman, of the Detroit Street Railway, says ; 
usually exist between the street railways not to interfere with one anothi 
on common agreements," 

So that it is evident that competition among street railways exists o 
and that if the American cities in the list from which the writer obtained the above 
general figures granted charters on the supposition that they were going to obtain com- 
patition, they made a mistake. 

The sooner that attempts to regulate this industry by competition are utterly aban- 
doned, the better. Let ua face the inevitablis ; and avoid the useleaa waste of capital 
involved in such efforts, by recognizing tbo true character of atreet railway traffic as a 

I monopoly, and by dealing with it aa aucb. 
2, WatenoarJf^. — The monopolistic features of waterworks are ao ajiparent that they 
have been more clearly seen and more generally acted upon than in the case of any other 
of the industries mentioned. The necessity of water supply ia so evident ; the cost o£ 
providing it ia so great ; the public annoyance from the breaking-up of streets in the 
laying of mains, etc., so considerable ; the immediate attention necessary in case of a 
break so unavoidable for the safety of the surroundings ; in short, the whole industry 
is so intimately connected with civic interests, that very few American cities have 
attempted to create more than one system — far fewer than have duplicate syatems in gas, 
or electric ligbting, or street car service. 

In Europe the movement is clearly in the same direction. Most of the cities provide 

their own waterworks ; and, where this duty has been delegated to more than one con- 

I pany, the resulting inconvenience has been ao great that there is an agitation in moat 

places to abate the nuisance. 
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LondoB has 8 water companies supplying 5,650,000 people. One ahargea £2 ie for 
what anollier charges £3 17s, and for tlie same service that the Glaagow waterworks, 
which are owned by the municipality, charge £1 9a 2(1 ; with the further difference that 
Glasgow provides 50 gallona per day, and the London companies pcovide only 30 
gallons pet' head of a population seven times as great. The London companies 
charge rates according to the rentals of the houses that they eupply. Thesb rentals 
hare trehlod since 1S55, have douhled since 1868, and have increased 25% since 
1880 ; and yet the companies though charging these increased rates, actually supply 
leGB water per house than tbey did 10 years ago. The value of their stock doubled in 
Che years from 1871 to 1883. Some of the companies had a maximum dividend of lO''/^ 
provided for in their charter ; this limit two of the companies have reached. One com- 
pany having no legal limit to its dividends pays \2^°/o< f^nd the lowest pays 6°/(,. 
The total value of the waterworks in the city ia £33,000,000, and after deducting running 
expensf-a, etc,, it is estimated that they repay their owners ^500,000 a year over the current 
rates of interest In so vital a matter to the city, moreover, as protection against con- 
flagrations, the Fire Brigade finds itself continually hampered by the lack of pressure and 
scarcity of water under the present system. In February, 1890, a committee was 
appointed by the Ixmdon County Council, to consider the taking over of the varions 
waterworks This committee has reported in favor of the scheme and the Imperial 
Parliament is heing asked for the necessary powers. 

3. Gits Siipphj, — In this industry the tendency to monopoly ia acari:ely less marked. 
The difficulties of attempting to regulate it by competition and the benetits of managing 
it as a rxcngniaed monopoly, are so clearly proven by the past experience of American 
and European cities that a reference to some of them wil! here be maJe. 

In London, England, the principle of assigning each company a distinct territory 
which had been in vogue for 20 years was abandoned in 1843 and competition encouraged, 
As a lesult, six different companies laid mains in Oxford Street. During the pandemo- 
nium that ensued, such little incidents as waste in leakage resulting from a change oE 
service hastily made, the connecting of a house service with the mains of a wrong com- 
pany, or even the connecting of two different companies' mains together, passed unnoticed 
in the clamor for customers. In the war of rates that ensued, consumers obtained 
gaa for one-sixth the price of production, while, through the jealoua secrecy main- 
tained by the companies, some obtained their givs-for nothing by representing them- 
selves as taking from som.e other company than the one demanding payment, 
I This state of thinga could not long endure. The tearing up of the streets for the 

I frequent changes of service presented such an obstacle to traffic, and the escape of gas 
I became bo dangerous as well as disagreeable, that the authorities had to interfere. 
F In addition to the public inconvenience, the companies suffered severely and several 
became virtually bankrupt. In 1853 the 13 companies came to terms with one 
*riother, divided the city into districts each taking one, ceased competition and each 
*dopted one uniform rate tor the whole of its district. Prices were greatly increased, 
*nd it was evident thatthe consumers would now have to pay for the unnecessary 
*<»ainfi, etc, that had been buried during the enthusinstic period of cotii petition, 
^Notwithstanding the public outcry a Parliamentary inquity, after careful consideration, 
indorsed this action, and provided a system of regulations. Amalgamation of the 
Companies followed, and by 1 883 the thirteen companies had become three. Their stocks 
*»ow sell at from two and a half to three times their nominal value and their owners 
•deceive from 12 to 18 per cent, interest per annum. In the English provincial towns, 
and on the continent, much the same result was obtained more quickly, «,g , in Paris thg 
Companies were " districted " in 1839, and consolidated in 1833. 

The same experience has been passed through by upwards of a score of American 
cities and alwavs with the same result. The case of Detroit is a typical one. The 
mayor, Mv. H."y. Pingrae, writes as follows :— 

" A franchise was granted to a second company to do away with the monopoly of j 

Lrst. One of the conditions of the grant was that there should nei'er be any cow^^J 
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bination, or division of territory under penalty of the forfeiture of the franchise, and of 
a heavy bond, which was entered into at the time of the grant. Within two years, as I 
remember it, the companies divided territory, each taking one-half of the city, exchanged 
property according to location, and immediately put the price of gas up to the old 
figure before competition commenced. The city fought the case in the courts, but was 
eventually beaten, and the companies have been going along in their own way ever 
since." 

A Congressional Committee has reported that ** it is bad policy to permit more than 
one gas company in the same part of the city." *' Competition involves at least two 
or three and even more works where one would be suflStcient. It means two or 
three or even more mains where one would be ample. It necessitates a correspond- 
ing number of different services in each house, and an enormously large number 
of inspectors and collectors, and all for what? Cheaper gas? By no means. The 
enormous sums of capital which such a system wastes will certainly try to earn 
dividends in some way or other, and the only means is in high prices of gas, or else what 
amounts to much the same thing, in a poorer quality. When the public is finally 
compelled to take hold of* the matter in earnest, to remedy the abuse, as it always must 
sooner or later, the large sums of wasted capital are always put forward as entitled ta 
some consideration in fixing the rates."* 

Whether cities have learned lessons from history, or whatever the reason, fewer 
attempts at competition in the gas industry have been made of late years than formerly, 
and the business may now safely be set down as an absolute monopoly. 

4. The Electric Lighting industry is so young that it has scarcely yet been sufficiently 
studied to be relegated to a final position. From a comparison with the characteristics 
given on page 13 as peculiar to municipal monopolies, it may fairly be included in the 
number, as it possesses them all to a very considerable degree. It has become a necessity; 
it occupies favored tracts of land; the plant must be in or very near the place supplied; 
it is an industry of increasing returns ; and requires certainty and harmony in its 
workings. Of the Telephone service much the same may be said. The last named 
consideration, however, that of certainty and harmony of arrangement, becomes far more 
important. A prime necessity in the use of the telephone, is the certainty that from any 
one instrument any other in the city may be reached through the one central ofiice. A 
choice of lines would be no less confusing than would be the necessity of choosing one 
of half-a-dozen alternative routes when mailing a letter. One would always be possessed 
of the exasperating fear that he had chosen a wrong one, and that his message would, 
after all, fail to reach its destination. 

Probably the most characteristic feature, both of electric lighting and of telephone 
service is their occupation of the public streets, either above or below ground, for their 
wires. One has but to look about to see the undesirability of increasing the unsightly 
maze of wires above our heads. On the first appearance of these industries, almost 
every town, carried away with enthusiasm, gave some company untrammelled rights,, 
trusting that, if it abused its privileges, some other company would readily enter 
into competition with it, as in ordinary undertakings. From their peculiar monopolistic 
nature, this expectation could not be realized ; and where competition did ensue, it wa& 
of the deadly character previously mentioned, giving the consumer a short ecstatic 
period of cut prices, but ending in the ruin of one company or its consolidation with its 
rival. In either case the survivor would not forget to charge sufiSicient to make up the 
loss it has sustained. So, too, it often happens that in the serial labyrinth there are 
some "dead wires" of defunct companies left there when the smash came. These go to- 
swell the constantly increasing number of overhead wires. It is evident that this can- 
not go on for ever. The public cannot consent to have their sidewalks fenced ofl[ from 
the roadway by a palisade of more or less ungainly poles. 

Not only this, but the multiplication of wires constitutes a very real menace to public 
safety. The following, from a recent Chicago paper illustrates a common occurrence ;— 

*Pf of . James, The Belation of the Modem Municipality to the Qas Supply. 
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"The fire-aiarm wires became croaaad and titogled with those of the tele^rraph atnl 

I telephone coiupaniea, cat by the ftremeu. The result q\' this Vits to readier useless tha 
gongs and bells in the police stations and newspaper offiiea. The great gong in the cit^ 
hall got out of order at raid nig lit, and refused to record an alarm. In the oifijes the 
bells, the connecting wires of which were crossed with telephone wirea, ring almist in- 
cenantiy." 

It IS evident that quite apart from financial consideratious, the sudden dis- 
OTganimtion of the system of communication upon which the order and safety of a city 
are based, is a very serious matter. The advantages of reducia? the wires lo the least 
number possible, when strung overhead, are manifest. When stretched in subways the 
kdvantagea of limiting the number are of another kind. Here uost becomes the ruling 
&otor, and increases with the number of wires, ao that a. vast and unnecessary outlay of 
npital must accompany any attempt at competition, such as we saw to be the case with 
tse gas monopoly. 

W^hen electricity was drat introduced as a lighting agent, it, was opposed by gaa 
companies, who claimed by tbeir chat'ters a, monopoly, In Great Britain and Ireland an 
Imperial Act (45 it 46 Vic, c. 56), established that what they poaseased was a priority, 
not of lighting, but only of gas supply. Electric companies at once entered into com- 
petition with gas ; and this competition has bad a very considerable effect upon prices. 
A« previously pointed out,* however, each seems to be specially fitted for some kind of 
illumination ; and it is a significant fact, that in the United States, more than 300 com- 
paniea are operating electric lights in connection with their gaa works, and that during 
llw year from March 1889-90, the gas companies increased their ownership of electric 
lights by almost 50 per cent.f 

Where competition is attempted in telephone service the kind of warfare that charac. 
tffiizes these monopolies is shewn in a couple of Oanadian instances. In Montreal the 
Bell Telephone Co. ia opposed by the Federal Telephone Co, Mr, Size, the President of 
tte former Conipany, says : — 

" Of course the business in that city (Montreal) ia being operated at a loss, but we 
>fe doing five-sixths of the business there." Of Peterborough, Ont., where the Bell Do. 
is tlso opposed, he says : — " We are now supplying instruments free of charge to kill 
opposition."! 

Before leaving the subject of electncal operations it is necessary to point out that 
one undertaking is often considerably impeded by the near presence of another ; and 
Hist their reciprocal action one upon the other is often pi-oduciive of serious and unex- 
pected results. Thus where an electric street railway is in operation, the '■ return cur- 
rent" from the car always interferes with the telephone service to a greater or less 
igbih degree. And again, when an electric light wire touciies a telephone wire the latter 
jJiBiK immediately aufiers, often burning out the inatrumenta, and becoming a source of 
rigMi danger to the neighborhood. 

An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to prove that some induatriea 
neceasary to city life, e.g., water aupply, street railways, gas and electric lighting, and 
telephone service, are, from their nature, incapable of regulation by competition. ^ If 
tliia be true, and competition is attempted, it can only be carried on at great loss of 
Mpital and public convenience. If the monopoly be partially recognised, as where 




-P««e 11. 

i'The electric street railway company, the gaa company, and the slectrio lieht company liuve recontt^ 
HudgMOated iu Danville. 111. !□ two Canadian towns, Slierbrooke, Que., and Moncton, N.li., tbe electno 
light, na and wntBrworka (ira the property of one compnny, with good financial reeulta in each caae, 
UoordiDK to all accouoCa. 

X Quoted in The Monetary Timtt, Toronto, January 16th, 1891. 

" A. new oorpuration invariably joins with the old, andjChe.thumbMrewa of the double monopoly Me 
Optigiilei." Inauaaral Addrcuat the Mayor of New Bavoii, Oono., Jan., 1S91. j 
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•each company is confined to one district of the city, all the advantage of carryin 
on a business on a large scale, e.g., a minute division of labor, and with it a mor 
thorough classification and harmony of management is lost. The city, instead of reapinj 
the tremendous advantages arising from its dimensions, is virtually split up into j 
number of small towns, requiring entirely separate plants for each, suited to its size 
thus involving a great waste of capital. So that all the chances for possible cheapness li( 
t)n the side of a monopoly, absolute and undivided. The true way to deal with thes( 
industries then, is to recognize fully their monopolistic nature, discountenance any at 
tempt at competition or partitioning the city into districts, and maintain each franchise 
intact. 

As the ordinary means of keeping these industries within proper limits, viz., com 
petition, has failed, and as human nature is not yet free from selfishness, we must find som( 
method by which we may secure the body politic from the inconveniences that will result 
if the supply of such services is left to private initiative free from controlling conditions 
Nowhere is there a more absolute break-down of the premise on which is reared the 
policy of laissez faire^ viz. : that what is most for the interest of the individual, is als( 
most for the interest of the communitv. 

Where shall we obtain the power to compel the carrying on of these undertakings 
in a manner not antagonistic to the interests of the general public? There can be but 
one answer, viz., in the power of control vested in the municipal or thjB central authorities. 
The only question that can arise is. How far shall public control extend, and ho\v 
large a domain may best be left to private enterprise 1 A thousand considerations must 
enter into the determination of each individual case ; and according to where the line is 
drawn will the management of any monopoly be assigned its place in one or other ol 
these two divisions : 

1. Management by private enterprise, whether coupled with (a) private ownership, 
ih) private ownership with right of public expropriation, (c) public ownership. 

2. Management by a salaried staff of public officials, the municipality owning the 
plant and carrying on the industry. 



CHAPTER II.— COxMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MANAGEMENT 

OF MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 



In deciding whether any given municipality should assume full control of any one ol 
these monopolies, or if not, how far it should go in imposing restrictions upon the 
private parties cairying on the monopoly, so many questions peculiar to the localit) 
and the people interested must be taken into consideration, that any attempt at th^ 
drafting of absolute rules must be abandoned as hopeless. The greatest of thes< 
disturbing elements, and one which must be a factor in the question everywhere, is th< 
dishonesty of public officials. This must of course vary in every town, according t< 
the public sentiment and the morality of people and officials, the carefulness of the in 
spection given, the proportion that the salary of public servants bears to the expenses o 
the style of living they are presumed to adopt, and a hundred other things. Now i 
would seem that if we could free ourselves from this most difficult element, an* 
neglect it for a time, we might be able to arrive at some general conclusions ne». 
enough to the truth to be of value, which would admit of qualifications to suit tb 
^ifferent degrees of faithfulness met with in the different administrators of public affair^ 
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Section I. — Some Abstract Financial and Economic Considerations, 

Bearing in mind, then, that for the present we are leaving this question of the 
relative efficiency of public and private service on one side, let us look at some of the 
financial and economic considerations that must be taken into account in deciding for 
public or for private control. 

Three cases arise : 

1st. Where the monopoly fails to pay expenses. 

2nd. Where its earning power is near the border line of expenses, either above or 
below. 

• 3rd. Where it is yielding large returns. 

1. In the first case, where the monopoly is clearly a losing game, it is evident that the 
less the municipality has to do with it in the way of assuming the property the better. 
A town must reach a certain size before those industries we are considering can be made^ 
profitable, eg,, to have a street railway in an ordinary town of less than 5,000 people 
is a folly for which some one must pay.* 

Accordingly we find that it has been a general rule for the first street railway com- 
pany established in a town to go under in the course of a few years. The plant is then 
bought up by some other company at a fraction of its cost^fandthe earnings which were a loss 
to the first company may bring a surplus to the second, owing to the less amount of capital 
they have invested. When the municipality begins to think of assuming the business, 
it is also a general rule for the second company to urge the hardships undergone by the 
first, as if that were a reason why they should be paid more, when they have already 
profited by the disaster of their predecessors. 

Great caution, must be exercised to determine the true condition of afiairs. In 
representing the returns of the business, if a good showing is desired to be made, it is not 
uncommon to leave out of account such items as interest on the capital expended, any 
percentage for sinking fund or deterioration in value, etc. On the other hand, com- 
panies may find it advantageous to conceal their real profits, under the cloak of 
secrecy which many of them are still unfortunately able to cast over their proceedings. 
There is a shrewd suspicion abroad that the huge masses of stock upon which some 
of them reckon dividends have been obtained mainly by the addition of large quan- 
tities of water. One of the great difficulties attending this subject in its considera- 
tion, either by municipal authorities or economists, is the almost insuperable obstacles 
in the way of obtaining reliable statistics. This has prevented investigation in this 
field ; for if there is one thing more discouraging than another, more likely to cause 
paralysis of action, it is to find utterly conflicting figures given on the one hand by 
those who have all the means of knowing but whose interest it would be to suppress 
the truth, and on the other by those who, though honest enough, have no means of ascer- 
taining whether the estimates they give are more than mere guesses. Some more adequate 
returns should be insisted upon than are at present obtainable from these monopolies in 
most of the cities of the United States and Canada. It is clearly an advantage to have 
the power of appointing an auditor to go over the books of . the gas company in 
Toronto, rather than to have no such power as in Montreal, or as in the cases of the 
street railway companies of both cities. This information might be given to the public 
or it might not ; but in any case it should be known to the authorities of the munici- 
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^How closely the prosperity of a street railway correspondo with the growth of the city it is in, is shewa 
by the following figures given by the Toronto Street Railway Co. during the recent arbitration : — 

Trips per 

Passengers head of 

Year. Population. carried. population.. 

1870 50,516 616,460 12.2 

1880 75,110 2,869,664 38.2 

1885 105,211 7,386,208 70.2 

3890 160,141 16,310,444 101.8 

t In St. Thomas, Ont., the Street Railway that cost $14,000 to build was recently sold for $2,300. 
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pality. It would not be any injustice to the owners of the monopoly ; for, as the business 
is one not susceptible of competition, it cannot be injured by the outside world coming 
into possession of the knowledge. The only way in which it could result in a way detre- 
mental to the owners would be by its being taken advantage of by the urban authorities, 
who, from the intimate connection between these monopolies and the public interests, 
have a right to the information ; and if it were granted by the owners it would at once 
free them from that "carping criticism, unreasoning hostility and base suspicion" 
under which they groan so bitterly, and which is no doubt, in very many cases, quite 
uncalled for. The remedy, however, lies in their own hands. 

This right of secrecy was no doubt granted when these undertakings were first set 
on foot, in the carelessness born of novelty, enthusiasm and ignorance of results. But it 
is high time the public authorities disposed of this unfair advantage. 

Our municipal authorities themselves have been scarcely guiltless ; and the book- 
keeping of some American cities in regard to those monopolies over which they have had 
even full control, has been done in a manner mystic, wonderful, which none should ridi- 
cule, for surely none can understand. 

2. Where the earning power is upon the border line of expenses, it may be advant- 
ageous for the municipality to acquire the industry in the following cases : 

(a) Where a town is growing, so that, its future being assured, a surplus may be 
relied upon in time. 

(b) Where the town already owns one such monopoly, and can economically manage 
another in connection with the first, e. g., by utilizing for electric light the power 
necessary for waterworks. In such a case care should be taken to keep the accounts 
of each perfectly distinct. 

(c) Where a municipal corporation can use its credit to borrow money at a consider- 
ably smaller rate of interest than a private company and this difference is sufl&cient 
to turn a deficit into a surplus at the end of the year. 

The position is not changed by the company using its own money instead of borrow- 
ing ; for its members will hardly enter into an undertaking offering lower interest than is 
obtained from, say, first mortgage bonds, upon which there is no risk. The rate of interest 
upon such bonds is almost always more than that yielded by city debentures. The con- 
stitutional limit placed to the borrowing power of cities in the United States, although use- 
ful as a check to rash speculation, has in some instances been an obstacle to progress. It 
has hindered the attainment of necessary property which was rapidly increasing in value, 
so that when at last the city has finally obtained what it needed it has had to pay many times 
what would at first have been necessary. A case in point is the taking over by the 
City of New York of the lands required for straightening streets. Another is the 
difficulty met with by many cities of the Central and Western States in the assumption 
of their gas and waterworks, etc. The limit should at any rate be more elastic. The 
attainment of a valuable and necessary asset in return for the money borrowed to win it, 
need scarcely be looked upon as a menace to a city's future. 

(d) Where the management of the private company is so inefficient that the muni- 
cipal authorities can certainly improve upon it, so as to make the investment a lucrative 
one. This is a state of affairs that, according to the advocates of private initiative in 
business matters, can never occur. 

Social considerations. A company, under the terms of their charter, sometimes can- 
not be compelled to conform to the wishes of the municipal government, e.g., in the 
matter of extending their system to sparsely settled suburbs, or the giving of such con- 
veniences as the transfer of passengers from one route to another. If the change pro- 
posed is financially expedient for the company it will, of course, usually be ready enough 
to comply ; but it would often not pay the company to do so. If the municipality is 
obliged to subsidize the company to get it to carry out the improvements, it ig clear, 



from (he nature of things, that since the company mast be better able to tell the real cost 
o! aach itnprovenient than the city officials can be, and since there can be no competitioa 
with the estabJiehed company, the city muat alwaya pay very dearly indeed for the 
improvement. In such a case the exerciae of the right of the community to take over 
the company's franchise, if the municipality poaaeBHea the right, may be a convenient 
way out of the difficulty. 

Indeed, it is the duty of the city government to provide for the free exteuaion of 
city limits ; aod, by securing for the people of the suburbs sure and easy access to 
the centre, together with the ordinary amenities of city life, to relieve the central parts 
of that excess of population which is now its curse. Not only this, but it is the duty 
of the community to provide for those who cannot otherwise afford them at leas than 
cost, and even free where necessary, those essentials to a decent life, such as abundant 
pnre water, light, etc., which have been dwelt upon in the beginning of this paper. 

Private companies cannot be expected to drain their pockets to accomplish this 
result. It is as much the work of the community as is the free public school system of 
which America ia so proud, and should go hand in hand with it, The intimate connec- 
tion between filth, disease and the commoner kinds of crime is becoming more clearly 
understood. Glasgow supplies free fountains for the use of the poorest classes to draw 
supplies for domestic purposes, and the hospitals and charities of the city are supplied 
gratuitously with water. The city also pays part of the cost of lighting the stairs of 
tenement houses with gas ; and it arranges with the street car company for certain 
"runs" m'lch used by workmen at the rate of a penny for a " run " of considerably more 
than a mile, while morning and evening cars are put on at a charge of about a cent per 
mile.* 

It is said that in London, England, the sanitary improvements of the last few years 
have lowered the mortality rates by a third.f Although this ia probably an over-esti- 
mate, :( still a great improvement has undoubtedly taken place in the mortality rate, and, 
u an accompanying result, probably a still greater decrease in the amount of sickness, 
Eor which there are no statistics. All this points to an increasing attention being paid 
by cities to their sanitary condition. 

" A solemn duty exists to treat cleanliness and police and drainage and water supply 
18 questions of business and philalithrapy to be settled on their own merits, from which 
there ia for honest and humane men no escape. In this lies the solution of the great 
municipal problem. There is no other way in which great cities can be saved."^ 
Whether one of these industries will reap for the city a rich financial harvest is not the 
first or only question which should be taken into consideration. How they can be best 
used for the general well-being of the citizens is a more important question. That this 
consideration varies in importance as applied to the various industries we are considering 
i> of course apparent. Sewers are necessary though they yield no financial return. 
iBnflicient water supply and a certain amount oE street lighting are not les^ essential ; 
tltfaongh for the latter, gas as providing a leas brilliant, more divisible and, therefore, less 
expensive light than electricity, is more of an essential and less of a luxury than it. 
Id Tcry large cities cheap transportation is an essential, in small cities it is not. 
^cd we have not yet arrived at the point, nor probably ever shall, when telephone communi- 
cation will exert such an influence upon the people at large that its character will be 
(dianged from being a luxury to being an essential. 

tecilud ber parental pulic; 

laundries and caokins sto . . 

(till emptier h«r si^wtirHRe direotlj; itiCf hot dock- bordered river, u fact which Btiyolie who has 
' travel upon the Clyde haa distinct caiue Co remember. 

the Century MagBKine, Xov. 1S90. 

by R, M. Smith, in Vol. III. (if the Publications , it the Amar 
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3. Where a large surplus is being earned by one of these city monopolies, it is plainly 
better that the gain should go into the civic treasury than that it should find its way 
into the pockets of the holders of the monopoly. This is especially true in view of the 
difficulties in the way of an equitable mode of levying taxes in city communities. These 
difficulties have presented themselves so strongly to writers upon taxation that some of 
them have seized upon the apparent solution or partial solution of the problem of city 
taxation presented by the revenues which these monopolies can be made to yield. They 
would turn this money into the city coffers and lower general taxation 

But this is merely putting in the place of direct taxation with its easily seen cases 
of injustice, a mode of indirect taxation which though not less unjust is more difficult to 
trace, and therefore more difficult to rectify. Like indirect taxes in general, this may be 
paid with less outcry than a direct tax would be, because those paying it do not know 
that they are being taxed, but it is not less unfair on that account and but little less 
injurious in its effect. Raising funds for civic necessities in this way has, of course, the 
incidental advantages possessed by all indirect taxes, e.g.y that they are collected in com- 
paratively small sums, and are therefore not so much felt by the consumer as a direct 
tax payable in large amounts would be. But rates for water and lighting paid quarterly, 
amount to sums sufficiently large to be seriously felt by the ordinary householder ; and 
the case of street railway traffic, to which the above rule of small payments would 
particularly apply, presents a fatal objection in the fact that a tax upon it is a tax upon 
the lower and middle classes only. The cars of a street railway are scarcely used at all 
by the very wealthy who have their own horses and carriages. This, then, is not a 
solution to the great problem of finding an equitable mode of taxation for American 
cities. 

The lesson from the preceeding is, that when a city assumes control of one of its 
monopolies, whatever mode of future management may be decided upon, whether public 
or private, that management should be based on the principle that only a very moderate 
surplus, if any, should be obtained, and that the conditions attached to the franchise and 
the prices exacted from consumers should be fixed in order to bring about such a result. 

Section 2. — Relative Efficiency of Public and Private Servants, 

This is probably the most important as well as the most difficult subject to consider 
in connection with the management of Municipal Monopolies. 

It is difficulty from the state of affairs never being precisely the same in different 
localities, and from the manifest obstacles in the way of arriving at truth when the only 
persons who could give the desired information are those who are interested, who will 
give us only such returns as they see fit, for business purposes, to publish, unaccompanied 
by any guarantee of their accuracy. 

It is important^ from the fact that, in the ordinary city, the industries we are con- 
sidering do not yield such unlimited revenues that an incapable management cannot change 
a paying concern into one with a deficit ; while an administration that is capable, but 
corrupt, may so use the funds derived from their control of public industries as to intrench 
themselves almost impregnably against the attacks of honest citizens. A notorious- 
example of this is furnished by the gas ring of Philadelphia.* Successful crime is the- 
most contagious of all diseases ; so that in such a case, the most important consideratioa 
to be regarded is not the direct financial loss, great as that may be. 

Waterworks, street railways, etc., have attained their importance during the last 
half century, the same period that has witnessed the triumph of democratic principles ot 
government. We should, therefore, expect to find, where the management of thes^ 
industries has been taken over by the municipality, that that management will partake 
of the evil characteristics as well as of the good, belonging to *' government by th^ 
people." This form of government is supposed to reflect very closely in the rulers-^ 

* See Bryce's ArMrican Commonwealth, Part v., Chap. 89. 



the moral pecnliarities of the ruled Now, it may prubalijy be net down with perfect 
taSetj that the body of British electors, oi- the residents of British cities are neither 
more intelligent, more honest, nor less democratic than their compeers on this continent. 
Yet it is generally conceded that British cities are more fortunate in (heir selection of 
magistrates than are those of the United States or Canada. Why should this be so 1 

The piquant frankness with which American newspapers are wont to explain to 
public servants their present and past failings is not calculal^d to inspire capabli 
with much enthusiasm for civic honors. But what is probably of more importance 
than this in dutermining the persoael of our city councils as compared with those of 
Engknd, is out' lack of a wealthy class, who, having the time to devote to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, enter political life without any desire to make an income by it, 
Mid thus maintain a comparatively high standard throughout the whole of public life. 

Capable Americans are too busy making money to spend time in the unappreciated 
lahora of city management. In Germany, on the other hand, where a bureaucratic 
system calls the heat men into public service, we find public affairs better attended to 
t^Au private. It would seem that in thig matter " we cannot spend our penny and keep 
it," In America, there has been an excessive application of intellect and ability to the 
fnttherance of private interests, and public interests have suffered accordingly. 

As a result of this selfishness of the capable (with, of course, the usual honorable 
exceptions) a poorer class comes to the front. This would not be b3 serious were it not 
diat upon the character of the he<id of a department depends so much of its efficiency. 
The ordinary paid subordinate sees before him no very high or lucrative situation to be 
itttained by exceptional brilliancy. It is not the custom to pay any civic servant such 
a remuneration as for example many bank managers obtain ; and while there may be but 
fa* very good positions in private business, yet every employee feels that he may reach 
one, aiid the chance nerves hira to higher endeavor, and makes him satisfied with 
araiUer wages at iirst. It thus happens that private concerns pay less salaries to 
bepn with and offer greater prizes in the end than public departments. 

Besides the difference in ponsible remuneration, there is the difference in the way in 
which advancement is to be obtained. The public servant knows that what hia principal 
itejires of him is the quiet performance of his duties in such a way as not to attract 
pnblie notice, and the criticism which is pretty sure to accompany it. Nothing u 
*aated ; above all, no experiments. In the routine of office work, the public em| 
8868 more and more clearly as time goed by, the motto before him : 
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■' All hope abandon ye who enter here," 
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Ki he relapses into a vegetative existence, waiting for his superiors to die that the way 
td his advancement may be cleared. Bat this is not the only mode of clearing the way ; 
»nd when he observes the potency of outside pressure upon his chief, he may give 
Ihn attempt to rise by merit and mity direot his attention to the procuring of the n6cefr-_| 
aatj influence. 

The private employee knows he is being watched closely by hia principal ; anian whc 
understands the intricacies of the business, and whose repulse to a requisition foi 
inereased salary is final, until it is revoked by a conviction of the increased value of the 
•Mvices rendered. With a knowledge of the absoluteness of this decision, the private 
employee sets himself to earu the increase instead of manipulating wires. 

When civic officials are exposed to dangers and temptations such as these, the with- 
drawal of capable men from public life as representatives of the people, is the more to be 
''^plored. The public service is surely not less a duty calling for unselfish action by those 
competent to manage its affairs, than would be its defence if physically assailed. In the 
meantime, municipal politicians may very often be placed in one of two classes, the honeat 
'ocapable, and the dishonest incapable. 
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The dishonest incapable goes into politics " for the money in it," and is the legiti- 
mate result of the excessively wide franchise which has been very generally granted in 
America with no guarantee for its intelligent use. This, and the extent to which federal 
politics are carried into municipal affairs make the United States city his recognized 
home. As a " ward politician " he is thoroughly in his element ; and representing a small 
constituency, he makes it his ** business " to know everyone in it. The honest, he can 
often neglect ; for they show their disgust of the way things are managed, and their 
contempt for him and his ways by "not taking any interest in municipal matters;" 
precisely the course he would have them pursue. With those ** ward heelers " who 
sympathise with his view that " the city is made for the aldermen," he has more diffi- 
culty. But, by the long discipline he undergoes before he has reached the top, he has 
learned the system of *'give and take," which is necessary to prevent " unpleasantness " 
among his friends. 

Another result of the long training he has undergone with the prize of the spoils 
before him as an incentive in the race, is an experience which makes him more than a 
'match for the honest incapable who has been placed in the council by a passing wave 
of public interest produced by some impropriety more glaring than usual. As a result 
of their combined efforts, we have the American system of municipal book-keeping. 

Under circumstances in which truth is so hard to discover for the avterage citizen, 
and he knows not whom to believe where anyone may be interested, it is important that 
the central power should take steps to obtain accurate returns. And yet in the census 
reports both of the United States, and of Canada, nothing of importance is shown in this 
department. In Great Britain, the sessional papers give closer and more accurate figures: 
but on this continent it is still possible for officials to charge the expenses of one depart- 
ment to such other department as is best suited for their purpose, e.g., the expense con- 
nected with running electric light plant is sometimes put to the debit side of water works 
account, and cost of refitting carbons, etc., to fire alarm department.* 

Now, it is evident that this outlay must be entered in the books somewhere, and it 
just as evident that if there is no check upon him, the head of two departments, one 
paying, the other losing capital, may render the unprofitable one less unpopular by 
charging its deficiency to the former. 

This may be done in all honesty, where an electric light plant is being run at night 
by the same engines as supply the water works during the day ; a great saving is 
effected, and who shall say exactly how much coal, labor, and wear and tear of machi- 
nery should be ascribed to the cost of electric lighting and how much to waterworks! 
This is a question for technical experts to settle, and there is evidently a consider- 
able margin for honest disagreement. But if we find that under such circumstances 
none of the expense is charged to the electric lighting department and all to the water- 
works, we may be tolerably sure there is some " mistake f and to accept results so 
obtained as the happy result of municipal control of electric light as compared with 
private management is most unfair to the latter. 

Again, in the case of municipal waterworks, the city generally arranges a 
schedule of rates calculated to just meet expenses and no more. What are expenses^ 
Should interest on the cost of construction be reckoned in the list 1 If so, what 
rate of interest 'i (a) That paid on the construction bonds, of say ten years ago, when 
money was dear, or (b) that paid on present cheaper loans effected by the city 1 There 
are reasons for adopting either of the two methods and according to the rate decided 
upon win the water rate be placed at a higher or lower figure. 

But if we find a city where the waterworks debt has all been paid, say by taxation, 
and where accordingly there is no interest at all to pay, or, as is the general rule, part 
of the debt is paid and part unpaid ; if, in the first case, no interest is taken into 
account at all, and, in the second, only that paid on the still outstanding debt, it is evi- 
dent that the water rate charged citizens will be less than if these interest items were 

* Se« the itatements of Mr. Francisco at the Electric Light Convention at Cape May, N. J., Aug. 19, 
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debited to the waterworks account, as a private company would be obliged to debit 
them in order to make both ends meet. Where the citizens have thus taxed themselves in 
order to obtain low water rates, it is scarcely fair to regard such reduced rates as a 
triumph for municipal management. 

Under any system of management, breakages must be accounted for when they 
occur. But how about deterioration in value ? A buried gas pipe has a life of so 
many years, at the end of which it is useless. Some account should be taken of 
this, and, as each year contributes to the destruction, so should there be an annual 
estimate of the loss put by as a sinking fund to replace the pipe when necessary. 
Companies take this into consideration and charge accordingly. The city official 
does not always do so. Hoping it may not occur in his time, and desirous of pleasing 
his constituents by reducing the gas or water bills that always seem so large, he puts 
off the evil day, on the principle "After me the Deluge." 

While considering the advantages that civic officials have, or take for themselves, 
ajs compared with the servants of a private company in rendering their accounts and 
estimates, we must not neglect one great disadvantage. When the municipality owns 
and controls one of the monopolies, it is the custom not to charge the city with the 
amount of service it requires of that department, e.g. : if a city owns its waterworks, 
it does not usually pay for water required for street sprinkling or fire purposes ; while, 
if a private company were carrying them on, the city would be obliged to pay for 
both. 

Section S. — Some Comparative Statistics. 

How a system has worked in the past is perhaps the very best criterion of its value. 
But to form an absolutely accurate estimate of past experience, we must be in possession 
oifull information regarding it. This is evidently impossible. We can never know a 
period in the history of an individual fully ; for to do so, it would be necessary to 
pendtrate his thoughts; and even he could not enlighten us, for there are num- 
berless outside influences continually at work upon him of which he is himself un- 
conscious. If impossible in the case of an individual, how much more so when we 
consider an industry, a. city or a nation. But the fact that we cannot hope to arrive at 
absolute truth is surely no reason for ceasing our endeavors to approach it more 
closely. The more uncertain our statistics, the more rough must be our conclusions 
drawn from them. The science of the statistician is one of comparatively recent origin. 
Its importance is becoming more clearly seen every year ; more a*ccurate methods are 
being arrived at ; and each succeeding Government census embraces many new depart- 
ments. 

In the British " Parliamentary papers," reasonably reliable figures may be found ; 
but in America these municipal monopolies have not as yet been reached.* We must 
therefore depend upon private enterprise for such knowledge as we possess regarding 
their working in America, except in a few States having special Boards of Gas and 
Electric Lighting Commissioners. 

Waterworks — In this department, credit is due to the very complete descriptions 
and figures given in the '* Manual of American Waterworks " from which the following 
facts are gleaned : — 

Of the 1,960 waterworks in the United States, 818, or 41.7 per cent, are owned by 
public corporations, and 1,106, or 56.4 per cent, by private companies; re- 
mainder unknown. 

Of the 83 waterworks in Canada, 48, or 67.8 per cent, are owned by public corpora- 
tions, and 35, or 42.2 per cent, by private companies ; remainder unknown. 

But altl^ough more than half the works are in the hands of private individuals, yet, 
owing to the large cities almost invariably owning their own water supply, the popula- 
tion served by private works is only about one-half that served by public works. 

* With the exception of a short notice of telephone service in the United States census of 1880. 



Coming now to the prices charged for equal service by public and by private water- 
works respectively, the editor of the " Manual " finds the following differences : — 

The average total family rate for 318 public works is $21.55 per year. 
'' " " 430 private " $30.80 " 

so that the private charge is 43 per cent, more than the public charge. 

In Canada the above charges are, public $21.07, private $31.43. 
In Ontario " " " $21.12, " $25.01. 

In Canada as a whole and in Ontario by itself, therefore, the private charge is 50 
per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively, more than the public charge. 

But if a system has cost more it is only fair that it should cliarge more for what it 
supplies ; but 

In the United States, including the Pacific States, the cost of private works per 
family was 15 per eent. more, while they charge 43 per cent, more than public* 

In the United States, excluding the Pacific States,* the cost of private works per 
family was 3 J per cent, less and they charge, 31 J per cent, more than 
public. 

In Canada, the cost of private works is 42 per cent, less per family, and they charge 
50 per cent, more than public. 

In Ontario, the cost of private works is 35 per cent, less per family, and they charge^ 
20 per cent, more than public. 

In regard to the above figures, which shew so great a triumph for public, as com-- 
pared with private ownership of waterworks, the objection might be urged that they are 
the returns for rich men's requirements, and that the ordinary citizen does not requir© 
water for a horse, or to wash a carriage, which are, it may be remarked, included in th© 
editor's estimate of family consumption. A close examination of charges shews, however, 
that little change in the above results would be effected by taking into account the price^ 
of the first water tap merely. 

Applying the criticisms of public management given on pp. 26-27, the advocates of 
private control will immediately claim that these figures are of no value, since munici- 
palities do not expect to meet interest on the whole cost of the waterworks, nor yet do they^ 
provide a sinking fund for deterioration in value, that the plant must undergo from year* 
to year ; and, therefore, that to the charges of public works, should be added yearl/' 
a certain percentage of the cost price. As a matter of fact, however, this is far froim- 
correct. In sixteen towns and cities of Ontario, having public waterworks, 98 
per cent, of their cost is still unpaid ; and an examination of American city finance 
shew that we are perfectly safe in estimating the debt on public waterworks 
over 90 per cent, of their cost. The charges on water are usually placed higfc»- 
enough to cover interest on actual debt; as a result, the only advantage possessec31 
by public works over private, in this matter of unpaid interest, is the interest on thL^ 
10 per cent, of the cost price ; which at 5 per cent, would amount to one-half of oil^ 
per cent, per annum. A sinking fund is not often provided by civic administrators, th.^ 
cost of repairs being counted when they occur. On the other hand, however, maay 
cities are in the habit of raising part of their revenue from a surplus water rate,t s<^ 
that the charges of public works are thus higher than they need otherwise be. 

* The reason for excluding the Pacific States is that large irrigating projects are combined with the 
water supply of towns. The difference there is six times as great as in any other group of states, the coBt 
of public works being $62 per family, and for private $275. 

t Toronto has raised $290,000 in this manner during the past six years. 



In favour of public charges also, is the greater sum paid by a city for the water 
required for public purposes, e.g., street sprinkling and fire supply, where a private 
company supplies the water, when compared with what is paid when the city owns its 
own works. In the latter case but a paltry sum is charged to general taxation, often 
nothing, seldom more than one-half of one per cent, on cost of the works. When 
obtained from a private company, this water is charged for ; the annual charge varying 
from 1 per cent, on the cost price of the works, to 6 per cent. ; * the usual amount being 
about 2^ per cent. 

These additional advantages and defects of municipal waterworks, as compared 
with private works, (a comparison which we are not able to institute with entire satis- 
faction, partly because of the defective way in which civic departmental accounts are 
rendered, and partly from the absence of collected statistics), might probably be set off 
against one another. If so, the tremendous advantage of public over private ownership 
of waterworks, regarding their cost and the prices charged is evident from the figures 
just given. 

If the charges of public waterworks bore the same proportion to those of private 
companies, as their cost bears to the cost of private works, the cities and towns of the 
United States might on the average put by 5 per cent, of the cost of their works 
annually as a surplus or sinking fund, those of Ontario, 11 per cent., and those of Canada, 
25 per cent,t over and above any provision that they now make. The advantages of 
public ownership are much more apparent in large cities than in small. The majority of 
American cities, having a population of more than 10,000, own their own waterworks. In 
Great Britain also the large cities adopt the same policy, particularly those where a 
reform in municipal government has recently been effected, e. q, , Birmingham, Glasgow 
and Liverpool. From an early recognition of the intimate relation between the 
general development of a city and its water supply, these cities have usually applied any 
surplus arising from its management to a further reduction in the price. The Public 
Health Act (Imp. Stat., 1875) permits local authorities to provide a water supply, if 
they have none ; or, if the supply is inadequate, they may undertake the construction of 
works by obtaining the consent of the Board of Trade. 

Gas. — According to reti»rns given in an English Parliamentary Paper, there were, 
in 1889, in the United Kingdom, 405 gas works owned by private companies, operating 
with a capital of £38,000,000, and 173 owned by municipalities, worth £21,600,000. 
The average production, in cubic feet, of gas was, for the private works about 147 mil- 
lions, for the public 17 1 J millions, or one-tenth more, — i.e. public works are larger than 
private. From each ton of coal used the private companies get 10,242 cubic feet of gas, 
while the public works get 9,975. This difference may arise from the different grades of 
coal used, or from the different processes used in extracting the gas. A process which 
extracts more gas from coal leaves the residuals less valuable for the purposes to which 
they are now applied, e.^., the production of dyes, ammonia, etc. ; and it is a question how 
far the baking process should be carried in order to give the best financial results. The 
difference in policy pursued in this respect seems to have been decided upon some years ago; 
as the average since 1881 has been for private works 10,235 cubic feet of gas, per ton of 
<5oal, and for public works 9,986 cubic feet. A matter of much more importance, as 
showing the comparative efficiency of public and private management, is the amount of 
gas actually consumed, as compared with that made, the difference representing the leak- 
age that occurs. The private companies delivered 92^ per cent, of the amount made, the 
public 91 1 per cent., the private companies having the advantage of about 3-5ths of one 
per cent, in the efficiency of their systems in preventing loss of gas. Both private and 
public are gaining in this particular, as the average for the last 8 years has been 91.92 
per cent., and 91.08 per cent, respectively, or a gain on the part of the private companies 
of \ of one per cent., and on the public \ of one per cent. The public works are thus 
coming up to the private in this respect. 

* The latter is the charge in Brantford, Ontario. 

t Calculated from the figures given in the '* Manual " before referred to. 
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This greater loss through leakage experienced in the public gas works may neces- 
sarily accompany a division of the supply among a greater number of consumers, and the 
increased number of fittings rendered necessary by such minute subdivision. The average 
number of consumers on private works is 2,787 ; the average number of consumers on 
public works is 6,646 ; so that the average amount used by each customer on private 
works is 52,800 cubic feet, while the average amount used by each customer on public 
works is 27,500 cubic feet. With the same sized families, etc., the publit; works will 
require almost twice as many services as the private. The public works seem to be 
administered as effectively as they would be if they were under private management, 
judging by these results. Further, the public provision of gas has had the eff*ect of mak- 
ing its use in small quantities much more general than where private companies provide 
the supply. Recognising the importance in city life of this extension of the use of gas, 
Birmingham is completing a system by which it can be delivered in as small quantities as 
one pennyworth at a time.* 

The cost of private works was about £80,000 each. Public works each cost half as 
much again, while, as we have seen, dividing one-tenth more gas among twice as many 
people. Whether this greater cost of the municipal works was necessary under the cir- 
cumstances is a question for experts. 

The public works, in addition to covering expenses and establishing a fund of 4| per 
cent, to 5 per cent, per annum to pay the interest on loans, annuities, sinking fund, etc., 
have poured into the civic treasuries in eight years the sum of X3,550,000, or seventeen 
and three-quarter millions of dollars, as a surplus, which has gone to the lessening of the 
burden of general taxation in their respective cities. But the price of gas in municipal- 
ities providing their own supply is necessarily enhanced by this method of raising money, 
which is virtually a tax on coal. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of gas supplied by the municipalities in 
order to obtain this surplus, and also the fact that in many places the authorities provide 
the public lighting free, the price of gas from the public undertakings is less than that 
charged by the companies, as the following returns for the years mentioned shew : — 

Averagef receipts per thousand cubic /eet of gas sold. 

8. 

Companies 3 





1889 




1888 
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3.67 


3 


3.12 


3 


3.34 



Companies' overcharge. .. . 3.75 4.78 5.18 

If the expenses of municipalities in managing their works are less than those of 
companies, it may be a valid excuse for the latter to charge more. Let us then compare 
expenses : — 

Expenses per thousand cubic /eet of gas, 

1889 1888 1887 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Companies 2 6.74 2 5.65 2 6.68 

Local authorities 2 4.4 2 3.14 2 3.67 

Companies' over-expense . . 2.34 2.51 3.01 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Companies' profits 1 0.68 1 2.25 1 1.84 

Authorities' do 1L27 11.98 n.67 

From their profits, companies paid average dividends of £8 lis. Ofd., per £100, 
During the previous year they paid £8 10s. ll|d. 

* Journal of Oas Lighting, Dec. 9th, 1890. 

fLowest price of private gas was Is. 9d. at Plymouth, where a dividend of 12J per cent, was also made 
" " public " Is. lOd. at Leeds, " surplus of £796 " 

Highest " private '* 78. 6d., and of public 68. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 






I companies paid 10 per cent, dividends ; and 61 oonipaniea paid 10^ — 17§ pe 
he higher dividend usually aocompanying a lower price, according to the " alid 
t " plan, to ha Bubaequfintly described. The highest percentages under a sliding 
r* 16 per cent, by the Harrowgate Company, and 14| per cent, by the South 
ilitan Company, 

12 cities the public gas works yielded a surplus of £290,000. In Manchesfer it is 
1 to turn the large gas surplus over to the water works committee to meet out- 
Lhat department. In view of the fact that there are 50,000 people in Manchester 
jot use gaa, while everyoae naea water, it seems a peculiar way to pay for water- 

Tbe gaa consnraera may, however, console themaelvea with the knowledge that 
inicipal gas works are to be put on a thorough business basis regarding expensee, 
ihat they will know exactly how much their special tax ia. 

19 English city companies the average charge for gaa is 52J cents per thousand, 
cost of manufacturing is estimated to be 37^ cents. 



America, of 1,000 gaa undertakings, only fiv( 
683 gas companies in the United States, the c 



luder municipal control. 

e per thousand cubic feet was 



7 companies charge $1.00 32 companiea charge $1.50 

24 " " §1.75 148 " " 12 00 

»57 " " $2.25 U5 '■ " S2.50 

20 " ■' $3,75 66 " " $3.00 

26 " •' S3.80 19 " " $4.00 

130 companies charge intervening prices, 
is evident that the cost of gas, being largely dependent upon local conditions, mnat 
3Htly in difiercnt localities. Is it not, then, somewhat remarkable that so many 
ies should have such gracefully symmatrical prices 1 Probably " round numbers " 
:or ease in calculation, irrespective of the price of production ; and, as companies 
prone to sell at a losing price, customers must wait for a reduction till production 
clearly below the next lower " notch " of 25 or 50 cents per thousand, 
wording to the Report for 1889 of the Board of Gaa and Electric Light Commis- 
of Massachusetts,! ^^^ '^°^'' 'i^ ^^^^ State, of making coal gas is 40 — 57 cents pet 
d cubic feet, and of water gas, 46 — 55 cents, representing the cost in the holder 
case. An increase of 50 cents per ton ia coal, or of one cent per gallon in oil, 
kn increase of ten per cent, in the cost of coal gas and water gas, respectively. 
MttBsachusetta, the averageg price charged in 1886 was S1.72 ; in 1887, $1.66; 
, $1.56 : and in 1889, £1.49^ per thousand, showing a gradual decrease. 
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iring the year, June 1888-89, these companies accounted for 91.65 percent, of the 
le ; the leakage being thus very nearly the same as with the English companies 
inicipalities before referred to. 

,e company in Newburyport charged an average price of $1.98 per thousand, pay- 
ikholdersa dividend of IS per cent, on their invested capital ; although to do ao 
in increase of $1,45 per thousand over production price. 



1 letter percentage was pKid by tbe Con 



it Kingaton-upoQ-Avon, operating under the Act of 
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•■ p&id no dividenda, and SHiini paid from mrpluB of preTiooi jemn. 
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In Pittsfield, the company gracioasly lowered the price from $1.99 to $1.96. They 
-still made a profit of 16 per cent. ; to obtain which they charged 78 cents more than the 
^production price. 

In Taunton, the shareholders, in order to give themselves 15 per cent, dividends, 
►charge $1.52 ; which is 36 cents above cost of production. 

The Adams Oo. charge $2.39 per thousand, when they might charge 62 J cents less, 
did they not pay a yearly dividend of 20 per cent. 

The taxes paid by the companies in the State amounted in 1889 to $269,300, an 
average of 9.68 cents per thousand cubic feet sold. This was an increase over the 
previous year of about $3,000, while at the same time it was a decrease of one cent per 
thousand feet sold. 

The several companies increased their net earnings from $1,498,000 in 1888, to 
$1,625,000 in 1889. After paying dividends of $941,400 in 1888, and $1,021,800 in 
1889, there was left a net surplus of $547,000 in 1888, and $603,500 in 1889. Some 
of the gains that permitted this were • — an inci ease of $83,000 in the gas sold,* 
the net cost of coal and residualsf remaining about the same ; the receipt of $54,000 for 
electric lighting, in place of $23,000 the previous year ; a reduction of $10,000 in officers' 
salaries, $20,000 in wages of meter-takers, collectors, etc., and $14,000 in wages at works. 

This great reduction in wages marks a further difference between the systems pur- 
sued by pul>lic and by private managers. In public works, higher wages are usually paid 
than in private, for the rougher kinds of work. In some cities, a minimum wage per day 
is fixed by the Council, e.g., in Chicago a by-law exists, making $2 per day the least wage 
to be paid by the lighting commissioners. Companies, of course, get as cheap labor as 
they can. 

A comparison has been instituted between the Boston Gas Company's works and the 
Municipal Gas works of Philadelphia, which is not supposed to end in confusion for the 
latter. 

The output of Philadelphia was 2,173 million feet in 1880, and 3,150 million feet in 
1889 — an increase of 45 per cent. The output of Boston was 712 J million feet in 1880, 
and 1,312 million feet in 1889 — an increase of 85^ percent. 

Each charged $2, in 1880; in 1889 Philadelphia charged $1.50 and Boston $1.30. 
Philadelphia provided free gas for 'public purposes ; which, if paid for, would have 
amounted to 26 Jc. per thousand on all the gas made in 1889, and to 26^c. in 1890. The 
surplus that the works earned for the city amounted in 1889 to $807,000, or 25|c. per 
thousand feet sold ; and in 1890 it was $893,000, or 27c. per thousand. 

Thus the Municipal works charged 51 Jc. in 1889 and in 1890 53c. per thousand more 
than cost price ; which was therefore 98 Jc. in 1889 and in 1890 about 97c. per thou- 
sand cubic feet. If they had to add to this a tax of 6c. per thousand (the amount paid by 
the Boston Company), the public works of Philadelphia would still have been able to sell 
gas at $1.05 in 1889, and $1.03 in 1890. The difference between this and the 
price they actually charge, is so much gain to the city treasury. 

In Boston the company paid its shareholders dividends during 1889 of $267,800, and 
wrote off a construction charge of $11 1,000. J These items together are over 28c. per 
thousand on the gas they made during the year. It would seem therefore that the Boston 
Company could afford to reduce the price to the neighborhood of $1.00 per thousand. 
The difference between this and the price charged goes into the pockets of the share- 
holders instead of into the municipal coffers as in Philadelphia. 

What the advocates of private ownership must prove is not that private management 
is more economical than pu blic, so far as the cost price of gas is concerned, although even 

*There was an increase of $127,000 in the amount of gas sold to private parties, but a decrease of U^ 
000 in the amount of gas sold for public lamps. 

t Residuals left from the gas making were sold for ^ the cost of the c >al, etc., used in 1888 ; and in 
1889, they were sold for 36 per cent, of the cost. 

X Fifth Annual RepoH of Gas and Electric Light Board for Massachusetts p. 122. 
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lis seems no*" clearly proven. They must shew that the service rendered to the ordinary 
tizen is as cheap by the one method as the other. When the Philadelphia citizen pays 
1.50 for a thousand feet of gas he pays 50c. of it as a tax which makes his other taxes 
aat much less ; but when the Boston man pays $1.30 his other taxes are not decreased at 
11, except perhaps to the extent of the 6c. just mentioned. The result is that the latter 
eally pays for his gas $1.24 where the former pays $1.05. It is idle to claim that the 
9c. difference is due to greater cost in Boston, in view of the balances shown by the com- 
)any. It is equally unsatisfactory to explain it by the greater efficiency of the company's 
lervants, when we observe the results of British experience in gas and American experi- 
mce in waterworks previously quoted. If the charge of the private company were but a 
lew cents more than that of the municipality, and some system of keeping it at that point 
jould be devised, it would seem more advantageous that the whole matter should be re- 
moved from the sphere of local politics. It can never be wholly removed, however, for 
;he charter must be renewed periodically, and the longer the periods that elapse, the more 
;an the company afford to spend in securing the return of its supporters in the particular 
rear when the charter falls in, although a lengthened absence from the political arena 
nust make such an object more difficult to accomplish. 

In the French capital, the gas company in 1855 got a charter for 50 years, which 
ixed the price of gas at a certain point. The improvements in manufacturing soon greatly 
owered the cost of production upon which the old price was based ; and during the 
roubles of 1870, the shareholders were obliged to recast the agreement so as to diWde 
yith the city all profits above 1 1,000,000 francs per year. Oooimercial causes have again 
iheapened gas, and the company now offers to lower the price of gas by one-sixth, and to 
iccept a lower annual piofit, on condition that the concession is renewed to them for forty 
^ears, and that they may employ if they choose, electric light. The objection to this plan 
8 that it would involve the retention for forty years of the price now fixed. 

A better system is that known as the sliding scale,* by which the percentage profits 
f the shareholders may increase, but only in proportion as the price is lowered. It thus 
ecomes the interest of the company to supply the gas at the lowest possible rate. 

In this simple form it has been adopted by the British Parliament in fixing the 
barters of many companies ; the usual arrangement being that, for each reduction of one 
enny per thousand feet of gas, the company may increase its dividends one quarter of 
neper cent, over a. certain stated dividend. By this means the average price of gas in 
london which was $1.08 per thousand was lowered to 64c. in 18S5. Of course the diffi- 
alty in carrying out such a scheme lies in the necessity of obtaining accurate statistics 
•cm the compiiny, with whom there is always a tendency to over-capitalization. Some 
ivocate municipal arrangement as a refuge from this difficulty ; but the Board of Trade 
Jturns which are given in Great Britain, seem to possess tolerable accuracy. 

In Massachusetts a different method is pursued. The Act of the Legislature, es- 
iblishing the Board of Gas Commissioners (Acts of 1885, ch. 314, s. 9), provided that 
upon the complaint in writing of a mayor of a city in which a gas company is located, 
' of twenty customers of such company, either of the quality or price of the gas sold 
id delivered by such company, the board shall notify the company of such complaint, 
id shall, after notice, give a public hearing to such petitioner and such company, and 
ter said hearing, may order, if they deem just and proper, any reduction in the price 

gas or improvement in quality thereof Their decision is final, unless specially 
versed by the State Legislature. These wonderfully wide powers seem to have been 
zeroised with moderation; and while apparently giving general satisfaction, have 
ttled many difficult questions that have arisen since the organization of the commission 

1885. 

The commission consists of three members appointed for three years by the State 
overnor, subject to approval by the Council. The returns required annually from 

* A sluiing scale of prices depend ent on the price of coal was adopted by Congress in its agreement 
'th the Washington g;»B company ; Jbut the company soon reduced its prices to a considerably lower rate 
Ml that called for. 
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each company include the amount of its authorized capital, its indebtedness and finai 
condition on Jan 1st, and a statement of its income and expenses during the precei 
year, together with its dividends, paid or declared, and a list containing the names oi 
its salaried oflBcers with the annual salary paid to each ; the return to be signed 
sworn to by the president and treasurer of each company, and a majority of its directo 

In Ontario, the Kevised Statutes (1885, ch. 164), provide that any five or n 
persons may form a company for supplying gas, water, or both, to any municipality 
obtaining the consent of the municipal council. The municipal authorities may 1 
stock in such company, thus securing representation on the Board of Directors, an 
portant provision for the safe-guarding of city interests. The period set as the out 
limit of the company's existence is 60 years, and the municipal authorities may at any t 
acquire the works of any company incorporated after March, 1882, by paying such c 
pany the actual value thereof as determined by arbitration, " having regard to what 
same would cost if the works should then be constructed, or the property then bou, 
making due allowance for deterioration, wear and tear, and making all other pn 
allowances, and shall increase the amount so ascertained by 10 per centum thereof, wl 
increased sum the arbitrators shall award to the company." 

Electric Lighting, — There are about 1,350 electric lighting plants in America 
which at least 50 are owned by municipal authorities. In spite, however, of 
abundant discussion in recent years as to the relative merits of municipal and pri 
management, the data with which we are presented for the purpose of forming an opii 
are less satisfactory than in any of the other industries we are now considering, 
returns of cost, etc., seldom take account of interest on money invested in the plant 
mention any appropriation for deterioration in value, or for the purposes of a sinl 
fund ; yet to make any useful comparison, these must be estimated. In Chicago, 
electric lights were said to cost $73 each, per year, burning every night all the n 
through. At an Electric Light Convention, the superintendent of the city works 
charged with arriving at these results by *' neglecting taxes, water rent, interest on im 
ment, insurance, repairs, depreciation or renewal of plant in generaf, and by char| 
the wages of the electric light linemen to the fire alarm telegraph department." It 
argued that, if these were properly accounted for, the cost would be $190.63 per year 
lamp. The superintendent, though present, had too severe a cold to reply. In am 
to the writer's application for information, one month later he was " preparing a repl 
but half-a-year afterwards, when another enquiry was made, he ** regretted that the mi 
had forbidden the hc^ads of departments from giving statistics regarding municipal i 
ters, except what is given in the annual reports." Many other places seemed to 1 
ai"rived at about the same degree of accuracy. 

Where lighting plant can be supplied with power from works already owned by 
city, as in Ypsilanti, Michigan, where they are managed in connection with the city w 
works, evidently they can be run more economically than would be possible in a sepa 
establishment. Judging by the returns of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric I 
Commissioners, the business in that State is not exceedingly lucrative. Fourteen < 
panics in the State paid dividends averaf.jing a)jout five per cent., and only tweniy 
companies out of sixty paid any dividends at all. There are no municipal plants in ^ 
achusetts,t so that it is not possible to institute a comparison. Indeed the whole ele 
light business has hitherto been developing so rapidly, with ever-changing conditions, 
scarcely any of the estimates of cost in the past are of use for the future. The a 
already clearing, however ; and it will not be long before more adequate material 
be afforded. In the meantime, municipalities should avoid any action that would tie t 
hands for the future. 



* A statement of the form in which the information is required from Gas Companies may be fou: 
the close of the Annual Report of Jan. 1887, and from Electric Li^it Companies in the report of 188! 

t An Act to permit cities and towns to provide their gas or electric light has repeatedly been br( 

before the State Legidlature, and will probably pass sooner or later. It provides that if two-thirds ol 

city Council for two succeeding years, the mayor for two years, and a public meeting of citizens favor 

action, that bonds may be issued for not more than 20 years, and to the extent of not morQ than 5 per * 

of pbe r»p^i?Je property of the town. 



Ta Great Britain, the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, (45 &, 46 Yict. c. 56), provides 
that tbe Board of Trade raay license local anthorities or private conipAnies, with the con- 
sent of the local aathorities, (and without it, if unreasonable opposition ia oSered), to 
provide electric light, but it cannot confer an excluaice right, »s the district may be again 
granted to another. The undertakers of the enterprise must annually publish such 
returnH as the Board of Trade calls for. Sec. 27 provides that the local authorities may 
require a private company to sell the plant, etc., at its market value, " but without any 
addition in respect of compulsory purchase, or of good will, or of any profits which may 
or might have been or be made from the undertaking." Such requisition to sell can 
iw enforced only at the end of forty-two years from the granting of the company's 
charter, and at the end of every subsequent period of ten years,* unless shorter periods 
sra specified in the charter. The value ia determined by arbitration. Sees. 13 and I-t give 
local authorities a veto on the stringing of wires, breaking up of streets, etc., subject to 
an appeal to the Board of Trade. Private initiative has had the field almost to itself 
during the two years since the recent amendments, and it ia significant that during 1890 
not one municipal plant was started, f 

Stref-l Cars.^Jn Great Britain, out of 31 municipalities which own their street cars — 
with a quarter of the total mileage in the kingdom— 23 administer their own property, 
Where the road has been leased to a company, the city in granting its charter has usually 
piid more attention to the obtaining of an effective service than to great financial gain. 
la Glasgow, the city built the road in 1872, and leased it for twenty-two years to a oom- 
1 pmy on condition of paying interest on the city's investment, establishing a sinking fund 
nfficient to pay the expense of building by 1894, and the payment of 4 percent, of income 
lo keep tracks in repair, together with a rent of £760 per mile of street in the centre of 
the city. For new lines in tbe more sparsely settled outskirts, much less is paid. Since 
1880 the company has done well. The charges were to he not more than one penny per 
mile, and some runs of much more than a mile used by labouring men and artizans were 
i1m to be a penny. Morning and evening cars for workmen run for about one cent per 
mile.t 

In BirminRhara, " the city builds the street railways in order to keep control of its 
iilreet«."g In Liverpool, tbe company leasing the track pays about 10 per cent, of its 
OMtas a rental. In all these citie-s the tracks are laid and kept in repair by Oie eorpo 
nrfiOTi, and of all may justly be said aa the city engineer of Liverpool reports of his city, 
"The tramways do not form the slightest impediment to traffic, even to the narrowest 
wheeled vehicles," The difl'erence between their cities and ours in this respect is very 
striking, and the attention of American municipal and street i-ailway authorities ia 
reapeutfully directed for the millionth time to the subject. 

In America, there are no street railways operated by local authorities. In Toronto, 
in IBSl, a franchise was granted to a company for thirty years, at the end of which 
lime the city could assume the property on |«.yraent of its value to be determined by 
wbitration. The city decided to take over the road in 1890; but while the future 
utioD of the city has not been definitely settled, the franchise will probably be again 
Iwed for a percentage of the grots receipts. This is the best form of lense ; and ia 
' beooming more and more general in its adoption by American cities. In 1884 the New 
York Legislature passed an Act -penrntting such compensation if the franchii^e was sold 
lif noction, In the city of New York the aldermen knew how to dispose of the Broad- 
fsj' franchise in a better way, and the result was that tbe city got nothing. This led 
to the passage of a State Act (Laws of 1886, Cap. 65 [|) making it compuhory that the 
' lie of any street railway franchise should be "at public auction to the bidder who will 

•In the Act of 18S3, the period of tnkinK over wbb at the end of 21 yoai 
Thia aeemB to have been couaideced too chart, and by an Act of I8S8, the 
lit«ii ID the text. 

iJaomal of Oat Lighting. Dec. Stlth, 1890. 

I Olaigow, a Mjtnicipal Study ; Albert Sliaw, in Tkt CiiitUTs ifapmiHc, March, 1890. 

I JaU»n Ralph, in Harper'i, June, 1890. 
' .1 ^ith fttnendins Act* of 1886, ch. 642, lod of 1669, ch. 664. 
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agree to give the largest percentage per annum of the gross receipts," and ** the said 
bidder, who may build and operate the road, shall keep accurate books of account of its 
earnings, which books shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the local authori- 
ties." Under these provisions,* franchises have been sold for as high as 27 per cent, of 
the gross receipts. This plan, by which receipts from the road are spread over the years 
during which the franchise runs, seems preferable to the mode adopted in New Orleans 
where a lump sum was accepted.! The great difficulty with the "percentage of gross 
returns system," is, of course, the unwillingness of a company to extend their line into 
suburban districts where an extension is necessary, but will not pay very well, or perhaps at 
all. As has been previously shown it is difficult and unwise to introduce a new company; 
and the city authorities are thus at the mercy of the company in possession, which may, 
by its refusal to accept reasonable profits, paralyze the city's fi;rowth. What can the city 
do but make any terms the company requires ? This would be as unfair as to give the 
city power to compel the company to extend its lines. On the other hand, if the street 
railway shareholders own property in a suburb which they are desirous to " boom," they 
may attract inhabitants by special rates. When they have sold out their properties 
they may withdraw the service, to the ruin of the citizens who have removed there. It 
has been well observed that the fact that this has not occurred more frequently is an encour- 
aging example of commercial probity. Some sort of government commission is evidently 
necessary to regulate such matters, as well as to exercise a general supervision over this 
ra|)idly developing industry. It may be that the difficulties arising from the determining. 
of earnings, the inspection of books, the employment of labour, or the reduction of fares, 
etc., may lead to an assumption by municipalities of this industry as the easiest way 
out of the difficulty, j: 

Section IV. — Some Conclusions. 

The financial results of such comparison as we have been able to institute seem then 
to indicate : — 

1. That water supply is an undertaking in which municipal management has been 
eminently successful, both in America and in Europe, and in both has yielded large 
financial returns, which have been used to lighten the burden of general taxation ; but 
that there should, if possible, be a lowering of rate required from the more needy, by, if 
necessary, a higher charge for such additional services as are practically luxuries. 

2. That while the municipal direction of street railways has been attempted but sel- 
dom in Europe and never in America, street car service is a source whence large 
revenues n)ight be derived by great and growing cities, revenues which may be obtained 
eithc r through the power of control rendered necessary by their public character, or by their 
direct operation on the part of the city. This latter course may be rendered necessary by 
the difficulties in the way of the former; but in any event street railways should not be 
operated with a view to a very large surplus as this would involve a special tax on a class 
not the most able to support it. 

3. That the gas industry, where undertaken by the municipal authorities, has been as 
successful as when in private hands, and has, in addition, provided large sums for the 
local treasury. The tax on consumers is perhaps not more inequitably distributed than 
is ordinary taxation, but an attempt should be made to furnish a certain amount of the 
service cheap enough to be within the reach of all. 



* Additional provisions exist prohibiting the sale of a street railway franchise in a city of more than 
250,000 for a less yearly payment into the treasury than 3 per cent, of the gross receipts for the first five 
years after the commencement of operation, and 5 per cent, thereafter. 

t The company maintaining the entire paving of the streets traversed by its lines, however. 

X The rapid increase in street railway profits is iUustrated by the following figures for the State d 

New York: Net income 1889, 5.89 per cent., 1890, G.24 per cent, on capital stock ; dividends inl^i 

4.41 per cent., 1890, 4.07 per cent. ; surplus, 1889 §518,000, in 1890, $596,000 ; net earnings per passenger, 

List centB in 1889, in 1890, 1.27 cents ; net earnings per mile of road, 1889 $7,319, in 1890, ^Ol3. S^or* 

o/Matlroad CommissioiierSf Vol. II, p. 70. 1890. 
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4. That electric lighting is still in too unsettled a stage tor us to be able to draw 
lite conclusions regarding it. There are indications that under ordinary conditions 
ill pay a town better to lease the franchise, but where the industry can readily be 
ed to one already in the possession of the municipality it can often be managed more 
lomically than by private enterprise. 

5. That of telephone service so little is yet known that though its peculiarities call 
more than the ordinary amount of public control, it would be unwise to attempt 
aicipal management. 

The above are but general conclusions, and would, in their application to any particular 
36, be modified by disturbing local conditions which may be so different from those 
t are usual as utterly to destroy their validity. No absolute rule can be laid down, 
I what has been said is said only in the hope of making the determination of these 
blems more easy. That even general results may be helpful cannot be doubted, and 
I writer regrets that these cannot be rendered more accurate owing to the paucity of 
iable statistics. This lack of statistics is the result of the newness of the con- 
ions involved, and must continue till there is fuller recognition of the importance of 
jse industries. They have passed the bounds at which private attempts at collecting 
ormation can be at all effectual. Detailed governmental returns are absolutely 
sessary.* 
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It is appropriate that the first contribution to the University of Toronto 
Studies in Political Science from a lady graduate should concern itselt with the 
labour of women and children in Ontario. It ia to such careful examination by 
competent observers of the actual facts of industrial life, rather than to hafltjri 
snd sentimental agitation, that we must look for permanent reform I 

The existing Factory Acts of Ontario are in some respects more stringent, in 
others more lax, than those of England, the parent of factory legislation. Taking 
the two essentia) points, the age of permissible child labdur and the hours of 
I employment for women and children, the comparison may be stated as follows : — 

1. In Ontario the age of legal employment is for boys tvrelve and for girls 
fourteen. In England it has hitherto been for both sexes as low as ten ; but by 
the recent Act, — which will not, it is true, come into complete operation till the end 
of 1893, — the limit has been raised to eleven. The Berlin Labour Conference of 
1890 recommended twelve. But while in Ontario boys over twelve are permitted 
^ work as long hours as adult women, in England children between ten and 
thirteen (the age at which the school authority practically ceas^es) are only per- 
liitted to work "httlf-time," (and that only on passing a certain school standard, 
*hich however the great majority of them have no difficulty in doing at about the 
*g» of ten). The English practice is in substantial agreement with the recom- 
^Dendation of the Berlin Conference, that children should not be employed for a 
longer period than six hours daily, with a minimum interval of half an hour, 
(though this recommendation applies to children under fourteen, while the. 
English half-time rule only applies to those under thirteen). 

An Ontario Statute of 1891 does, indeed, enact that all children between 
*'ght and fourteen years of age.^hall attend school; but until the local authorities 
"nake a serious attempt to enforce the Act, it cannot be regarded as substantially 
effecting the situation. 

2. With regard to the hours of labour of women and young persons the 
S^neral result of the English legislation i^ a working week of fifty-six and a half 
iioura in textile factories, and sixty hours in non-textile factories and workshop^! 
^hile in Ontario the limit of hours is sixty. 

Two minor points of contrast are also of interest : 

3. Night labour for women and children has for some years been expressljt^ 
Mfi^ibited in England, and the Berlin Conference recommended that this examph 
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should be generally followed. It is not yet prohibited in Ontario. Of course the 
cases in which night work is attempted are at present very rare. 

4. The legislation of Germany, Hungary and Switzerland imposes restrictions 

on the employment of women for a certain period after child-bearing, and the 

Berlin Conference recommended their exclusion for four weeks. The recent English 

statute has carried out the suggestion, providing that " an occupier of a factory 

or workshop shall not knowingly allow a woman to be employed therein within. 

four weeks after she has given birth to a child," (64-66 Vict. cap. 76, s. 17). The 

number of married women employed in factories in Ontario has hitherto been 

so small that no crying evils have appeared. But for the very reason that the 

number is small, it might be wise to introduce the rule now that it can cause but 

little distress or inconvenience. There are, no doubt, objections of weight to any 

such action ; but the}*^ would seem to be outweighed by the advantages. For a 

discussion of the subject the reader may be referred to the article by JeVons in 

the Contemporary Review for January, 1882, reprinted in Methods of Social 
Reform. 

* W. J. A. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Victor Hugo haa fitly called the present age the " Women's Century " ; for 
although the annals of history have always contained the names of great women 
yet the position of women as a factor in the economic conditioDB of socieiI life 
seems peculiar to recent times. 

In this paper some attempt will he made to discuss the conditions under 
which women are working in the Province of Ontario ; referring, perhaps, more 
particularly to the city of Toronto, which has afforded the most convenient field 
for observation. 

When Harriet Martineau visited Am-eriea in 1840, she relates that she found 
only seven employments open to women ; namely, teaching, needlework, keeping 
boarders, working in cotton milia, type-setting, work in baok -binderies and 
household service. Although women still retain their positions in these 
employments, they have vastly extended the number of their vocations. Accord- 
ing to the latest census returns in the United States, women have now secured a 
footing in 4.467 different branches of various industries. While Ontario can- 
not boast of such large numbers, the various callings entered by women in this 
Province are rapidly increasing in number. In some cases the establishment of 
new industries, especially within the last fifteen years, has led to their further 
employment. In others they ha^e entered fields hitherto, for the most partj 
occupied by men. New employments are continually opening up with advancing 
civilization, which require but slight experience and seem adapted for women. 

There are various reasons why women are ready for the numerous occupa- 
tions which are continually offering themselves. In a laige number of instances, 
circumstances make it a matter of necessity for them to earn their living. Often 
a desire to live up to a certain standard of comfort will lead girls, for a short 
time at least, to go into employments in which, while living at home, they can 
partially .support themselves, or at least supply themselves with pin-money. 
Again, the social conditions of life in Canada are such that women find it neces- 
sary to prepare themselves for emergencies: they often begin to learn some 
occupation so as to be prepared foi' future risks, and then their circumstances 
change and the occupation becomes a permanent one. 

For these and other reasons we find a large and increasing number of women 
employed as wage-earners ; and Ontario, following the example of older countries, 
has found it necessary to subject their labour to various restrictions in order to 
protect the interests of society. 

Since the subject of child labour is intimately connected, both in factory 
law and in^ipection, with that of the employment of women, it has been discussed 
in connection therewith in this paper. 

J. T. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF FEMALE LABOUR IN ONTARIO. 



■CHAPTER I.— FEMALE LABOUR UNDER THE FACTORY ACT AND THBf-| 
SHOPS' REGULATION ACT. 



Seetian I, — Legislatio 



1 Ontario, 



(1.) The employment of women and girls in manufacturing eatablishnientB in Ontario 
is regulated by the Ontario Factory Act of 1884 and the Amendment Act of 1889. 

In passing such Acts Outarii) was but following the example of older countries. 
Factory legislation in Great Britain has been in existence for more than half a century, and 
hu been codified hy the Factory and Workahopa Act of 187a, with subsequent amend- 
ments. The example of Great Britain has been followed by other countries ; in 
Europe by Auatro-Huogai y, in 1 859 ; by France, in 1874 ; by Switzerland, in 1877 ; and by 
Germany, in 1878. In America factory legislation has been of very recent growth, but, 
although recent, it has been rapid. Massachusetts was the pioneer state in this respect, 
having passed a Factory Act providing for inspection in 1882. Ohio followed in 1884; so 
that Ontario compares favourably, in point of time, with the various states of the Union. 
ps' The |irincipal sectiona of the Ontario Factory Acta which are pertinent to this enquiry 
may be auramarized as follows ; — 

1. Under the word " Factory " only manufacturi/tig establiahmenta are included. 

% In order to come nuder inapection, there must be at lease six persons employed in 
a factory. 

3. No boy under twelve and no girl under fourteen shall be employed in any factory 

4. No child (defined as a person under the age of fourteen) or female shall ba 
■employed more than fen hours ia one day, or more than sixty houi'S in one week ; 
unless adifierent apportionment of the hours of labour per day baa been made fi/r the sole 
purpose of giving a shorter day's work on Saturday. 

5. If the inspector ao directs, meals shall not bo eaten in the work-rooms, but ia 
suitable rooms to be provided for the purpose, 

6. Boys under twelve aud girls under fourteen may be employed during the months 
of July, August, September aod October in any year in such gathering-in and other pre- 
paration of fruits and vegetibles for canning op desiccating purposes as may be required 
to be done prior to the operation of cooking, or other process of that nature requisiti 
connection with the canning of frnits or vegetables. 

7. Employers shall allow each child, young girl and woman not less than one hoi 
at noon of each day for meals, but such hour shall not be reckoned in the ten hours 
which labour is restricted. 

8. Ohlldren and women are not allowed to clean machinery while in motion. 

9. Where the exigencies of certain trades require that women should be employed 
for a longer period than above stated, an inspector may give permission for such exemp- 
tion, under the following limitationa :^(a) No womau, young girl or child shall be 
'employed before six o'clock in the morning, nar after the hour of nine in the evening 
{%. e., while employed during the day), (6) The hours of labour shall not exceed twelve 
hours and a-half in any one day. nor more than seventy-two aud a-hilf in any one week. 
ic) Such exemption shall not campriae more th.an six weeks in any one year, {d) Dur- 
ing the continuance of such exemption, there shall, in addition to the hour for the noon- 
Avi meal, be allowed to every woman, young girl or child so employed to an hour later 
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than seven o'clock, not less than forty-five minutes for another meal between five an<l^ 
eight o'clock in the afternoon, (e) Women only may be employed to a later hour thanl 
nine, where the work relates to the canning or desiccating of fruits or vegetablea, for] 
twenty days during the summer months. 
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10. Provision is made for separate conveniences for women, and for the pi 
ventilation of the work-rooms. 

11. A register of the children, young girls and women employed in any factory 
be kept by the employer for the reference of the inspector. 

12. Notices of the hours between which children, young girls and women are t 
employed shall he hung up in a conspicuous place in the factory. 

After the passing of this Act it was found necessary to provide means for seeing that 
it was carried out, and in 1867 three inspectors were appointed in Ontario under the- 
Act. 

As has been intimated, the Factory Act in Ontario deals exclusively with thoaa 
employed in manufacturing establishments, and not with those in mercantile or mechui- 
ical employments. 

(3.) The Shops' Regulation Act of 1S88, "An Act to regulate the closing of Bbopa 
and Hours of Labour therein for Children and Young Persons," supplies this omiauoa 
to some extent. 

The term young person, in this Act, means a boy under Jhurleen or a girl under 
sixteen. Hub-section 3 of section 3 reads as follows: — "A young person shall not 
be employed in or about a shop for a longer period than 74 hours, including meal 
times, in any one week ; nor shall a young person be employed during any Saturday for 
more than fourteen hours, including meal times, nor during any other day of the we^, 
for more than twelve hours, including meal times, unless a different apportionment of tha 
hours of labour per day has been made for the sole purpose ft giving a shorter day's wort 
for some other day of the week ; and there shall be allowed as meal times to every young 
person so employed not less than one hour for the noon-day meal on each day, and to aaj 

young person so employed on any day to any hour later than seven , not less tbio 

forty-five minut* 8 for another or evening meal between five and eight o'clock in the 
afternoon." Sub-section 7 of the same section reads : — " The occupier of any shop in which 
are employed females, shall at all times provide and keep therein a sufficient and suitable 
seat or chair for the use of every such female, and shall permit her to use such seat or 
chair when not necessarily engaged in the work or duty for which she is employed in 
such shop." There is, however, no provincial system of inspection to carry out this Aot 

(3.) The "Act lespecting Mining Regulations," Ontario, 1890, enacts that " No boy 
undt-r ^/ieeii years of age shall work in a mine underground-" 

"No girl or woman shall be employed at mining work or for suoh a purpose ui 
or about a mine." 

" No boy under Mevenleen years of age shall work in any mine underground more 
than eight hours a day or more than forty-eight hours a week." 

Such is the legislation in Ontario in regard to the employment of children and 
women. 

Section II. — Effect* of Legislation and Inspection. 

I. Limitationn nf Impeclion. 

The provisions of the " Factories Act " do not apply (o) to any factory employing 
not more than five persona ; (b) where children, young girls or women are employed si 
home in a private dwelling, wherein the only persons employed are members of the family 
dwelling there. Originally the limit was placed at twenty ; but as soon as the inspeoton 
entered on their work it was found that the smaller places of business were more in trfii 

, inspection than the larger; and on their recommendation the Act as amended placed 

Oi-Ae limit at ^ve. 



Thaa there are aumeroua amatl places at huamesa employing four and &\ 
particularly small dressmaking and millinery establishmentB, which are excluded from the 
benefits o' the Act. But it cannot be doubted that some system of inspection is needed 
for all pl&cp6 where women and children are employed. There is no reason why some 
places should be inspected and others not. That only one or two women are employed 
in any capacity is no reason why they should be subject to whatever conditions their 
employers see fit to impose. It would be advisable to do away with the number-limit 
■Itoe ether. 

S. Child Labour. 

Section 6 prnbibita the employment of boys under twelve and girls under fourteen 
in any factory coming under the Act ; and in the case of boys under fourteen the em- 
ployer is obliged to keep a certificate signed by the parent or guardian of the birth-place 
ud age of such child, or else the written opinion ot a registered physician that such child 
ilDot under age. But hoys and girls under age are allowed to work during tha summer 
months in such gathering in and other preparation of fruits and vpgetabli'S for canning 
or desiccating purposes as may he required to be done prior to the operation of cooking 
Mother process of that nature. Such employment is, of course, only temporary, owing 
to the perishable nature of the material ; and, as the employment is light, children are an 
well able to do it as older persons, but whether it is really as profitable to employ them 
>t ft matter for the finployei'e to decide. In some cases, such as the operation of shelling 
pesB, machinery hast taken the place of manual labour, thu^ lessening the employment of 
«Mldren. 

T'lat some legislation was necessary to limit the employment of children in Ontario 
»Ba seen long before the passing of the Act. In 1881 the Dominion Government 
Sppointed a Comraii'sion to make inquiry into the working of mills and factories 
m Canada and the labour employed therein. The Commission visited and reported 
Upon 465 factories, in which over two thousand children under fourteen years of 
age were found, and nearly two hundred of these were under ten years of aae. The 
Oommisai oners state that considerable difficulty was found in obtaining with accuracy 
the ages of the children ; for there was no record required to he kept, and in many 
instftncee the children, having no education, were unable to tell their ages — this more 
parttcuiai ly among the very young children of eight and nine years. It was found, 
too, that wherever children were employed they invariably worked as many hours as the 
adults, and if not compelled were at least requested to work overtime; so that the condi- 
tion of the young workers in the latter part of the day, especially during the warm 
summer weather, was anything but desirable. In some cases they were obliged to be at 
Work as early as 6,30 a.m., necessitating their being up much earlier for their morning 
laeal and walk to work, and this in winter as well as in summer. This was unquestionably 
too heavy a strain on growing children, and was condemned by all except thone who were 
directly benefited. As late as 1886-7 the Royal Labour Commission reported tliat child 
labour under legal age waa still largely employed, the Factory Act not liQiing got into 
Working order. That the enforcement of this Act has been the means of larg' ly decreas-, 
ing the amount of child labour may be seen from the Inspectors' Reports. Where- 
ever boys and girls under age have been found the employer has been noti6ed ; and when 
the practice boa been continued they have been prosecuted. In the report for the Western 
District for 1888 there were found about two hundred and fifty hoys between twelve and 
fourteen, while in the report for the ensuing year only one hundred and sixty-nine were 
recorded. One reason given for the decrease was that the canning factories were not a* . 
•ctive in the latter year. In some cases the employers preferred not to employ the | 
children because of the trouble attached to procuring certificates. The chief resistance ' 
indeed comes from the parents of the children who, either from nece^wity or greeil, are so 
aniiouB to get employment for them that they will sometimes furnish false certificates. 

Sometimes children under legal age were employed by persons who touk contracts for 
^M|^ and who, although working in a factory, argued that because the number they em 
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plojed WAS lesB than coniititated a faotory under the law tbey were exempt from ita pro- 
viaioai, although the total number of persons employed in auoh factory would canae it to 
be classed under the Act. 

In some cases where children under age were found it was pleaded as an excuse that 
they were only a month or two under the required age, Parents too, complained that thor 
children would not go to eobool, and were better at work than running about in the 
itreeta. 

Of the lioys between twelve and fourteen quite a number work in aaw-miUs where 
dangerous machinery is used. The Inspector for the Eastern District has suggested thkC 
the legal age for boys employed in saw-mills be raised to fourteen In Quebec the legs! 
age for boys in saw-mills is sixteen. Seeing that the whole number of boys between twelve 
and fourteen employed in factories is comparatively smaU, it would be no great revoln- 
tion to raise the age for boys employed in any kind of factory to fourteen, and also pre- 
hibil their employment in any kind of dangerous work before sixteen. It would simplify 
the labours of the Inspectors considerably in the mattur of requiring ccrtiQc Ltea, and alio 
diminish the responsibility of the employers, who, in many cases, are importuned by tha 
parents or even by the children themselves to give employment. A saving clause might 
be added to allow a boy to work ^vhere it could Vie shown that such work was necessarf 
either for his own support or for the support of his family. 

The factories found employing girls under age at the first visit of the Inspector! 
were principally cotton, woollen anil knitting mills, which are run generally the fnll 
sixty hours a week, ami where the work ia purely mechnnical as well as extremely 
monotonous. For a girl of fourteen or thereabouts to work continuously for tm 
hours a day and six days a week cannot but prove injurious to her health, Wbere 
factories are running for t^n hours a day no girls under sixteen ought to be employed, w 
it they are. only for a short period. In Quebec the employuent of boys und t sixteen 
and girls under eighteen ia prohibited in any factory named for that purpoM by the Lieu- 
teoant-'iovepnor in Council as unhealthy or dangerom. Ttie list at present contain'! the 
names of twenty-eight kinds of manufactures which are considered dangerou-i on accoant 
of the dnst, obnoxious odours, or danger from hre. Amiug the-te are tobi':co faetories, 
foundries and saw mills; and boys under fourteen and girls under fifteen are altogeCber 
prohibited from working in cigar factories. 

Scarcity of labour cannot be pleaded as an excuse for the employment of children u 
long as able-bodied men are seeking employment ; and, of course, the gradual restriction 
of child labour widens to some extent, if not in the same proportion, the lield for adult 
labour. 

While child labour ia thus partially restricted in Ontario in factories, there is not the 
slightest restriction set upon their employmi'nt in shops and offices. Numerous ehildrsB 
find employment as cash and parcel boys and i^'irls in retail stores. This evil, however, 
does not exist now to the same extent as formerly owing to the introduction of michinei? 
for carrying cash and even parcels to the desks and wrapping counters. Boys in Toronto 
find employment in selling newspapers on the street ; but althou^^h girls did engage in snc^ 
employment at one time they are now, very properly, prohibited from doing so. 

It is to be hoped that the restrictions under the Factories Act in re^rd to child 
labour will be applied to their employment in mercantile and mechanical establish meats 
as soon as possible. If child labour is to be effectually restricted the compulsory school 
law and the Faci'ories Act must work together. If the school law compels all children 
between eight and fourteen to be in attendance at some school it is plain that th'^y can- 
not be employed in any work during school hours. But to carry out the Education 
Aot, far more abund-tnt and eUicient iuspectioa must ba provided than at present, hiuI 
school accommodation, even if of a temporary character, muat be prjmptly furnished ia 
growing suburbs. 



3, Hours oj Labour, 

Sub section 3 of gection 6, of tbeFactory Act eoacts that no child, jouagfi;irI o 
■ball be employed in & factory for more thaa ten hours u day or more than timly honra 
in any one week ; unless a different apportionment of the hours of labour per day has been 
made for the Bole purpose of giving a shorter day's work on Saturday. Subsection 4 re- 
qairea that every employer sliall allow each child, young girl aitd women not less than one 
hour at noon df euch day for meajp. 

In addition to these regular hours for work, exemptions may he granted by the 
Inspectors, where the exigencies of certain tiades demand it, for working overtime; hut in 
SQch cases no child, young girl or women shall work longer than twelve and a half hours 
) day or ueventy two and a half in any one week ; and such exemption shall not comprise 
more than six weeks in any one year, nor shall the time fixed for meals be diminished. 
During the period of such exemption, every child, young girl or woman, employed in any 
factory to an hour later than Beven in the evening shall he allowed not less than forty- 
five minutes for an evening meal between five and eight o'clock in the evening. While 
working overtime, women are not to be employed before six in 
lion nine in the evening, except in canning factories where they n 
in the evening for not more than twenty days in a year. 
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Tn those places coming under the Factories Act where wc 
paratively few work for the foil sixty hours a week. In a listct 
in Toronto, only ten worked for sixty liours a week ; fourteen « 

orer fifty-five ; thirty worked from lifty to fifty five hours ; and the remainder from forty- 
(onr to fifty. One cause of the reduction of hours in Toronto is the general adoption of 
the Saturday half-holiday. Outside Toronto it is not so general, and the hours of labour 
per week reach a higher average. It is to be hoped that fifty- five hours will be made 
tie limit instead of sixty ; and so cause the hours of labour to be nine hours a day, or else 
five and a half days a week. 

The clause in the Act which allows a different apportionment oF the hours per day 
ia case of shorter hours on Saturday is an unfortunate one, because it would permit an 
average of eleven hours a day for five days in the week, — far too long a period for women 
to work. 

Those factories which work the full sixty-hours are principally cotton, woollen and 
knitting mills, where expensive machinery is employed. 

Before the Factories Act came into force many factories worked longer than ten 
tiourB a day ; so that the results of inspection have been thus far beneficial. 

Another loop-hole in the law is the clause concerning the noon meal hour. It reads, 
*' the employer shall allow not less than one hour at noon," which has been interpreted to 
Qtean that the employes may take less if they choose, and in some cases this has been done, 
*ither in order to stop work earlier in the evening or to lessen the hours of work on Saturday. 
It need hardly be said that fhortenin^ the meal hour is poor economy in the way of pre- 
serving one's health. In this matter the girls themselves are not the beat judges ; for the 
Kifljority of them would even prefer to take only a half hour at noon if by so doing they 
Could atop work earlier in the evening. In some cases where girls made such a request 
the employers wisely advised against it ; and in one case a compromise of three-quarters 
ol an hour was effected. It would be better if the law were more absolute in the matter, 
^specially where the full ten hours a day is insisted on. 

Still another matter in which the law is indefinite ia that of night labour for women 
Bjid children. The law does state that where, under the exemption women work longer 
thftQ ten hours a day they are not to be employed before six in the morning nor later 
than nine in the evening, but it does not prohibit night labour per st. As a matter of 
fact girls in Toronto have been employed for a few monthi from eleven o'clock in the 
Bveoing till five or six ia the morning in setting up type at the Oeatral Freu Agonoj 
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for the cable deapatchea to country newspapera, The Oepotj Attornej-General was; 
appealed to for the interpretation of the law, but it was decided that nothing in the Act| 
prevented the night employment of women. Fortunately lor the women themselvea, in 
the case referred to they found the woi'k too aiduous, and have ceased working (bidcs 
September I8th, 1891). 

The Factory Law in Switzerland ia more definite in this matter and states tliat 
" under no circumBtanoeB flball women work on Sunday or at night work." The law o( 
MasBachuRetts ia "no corporation or manufacturing establishment in 
wealth shall employ any minor or women between the hours of ten o'clock at night 
and six in the morning." The Quebec Factoriee Act aa amended atatea "that the 
day of ten houra work shall not commence before six in morning nor end after niaei 
the evening." According to the new English Act, the employment of women must no' 
be brought within a apecified period of twelve houra, taken between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m 
with an hour and a half off for meals, except on Saturday, when the oeriod ta eight boui 
with half a hour off Tt is to be ho|>ed that the law in Ontario will be so amended 
that night nabour for women will be prohibited. 

Oompllaint has frequently beeu made to the IiiBpectora that women in millinery »nd 
dreasmaking establishmfnts are employed over ten hours a day ; but of course aa loug 
the legal limit of aixty hours per week is not exceeded by any one employ^, the Inapeo- 
toia cannot interfere. It stems usual during the busy Heason to aak part of the staff to 
remain after six o'clock, the usual hour for closing, one part taking turn with anotbsr. 
There ta generally no allowance made for an evening meal in such Cdses, the girls prefac- 
ing to work till they Hnish rather than go homo and come back again ; but to work tron 
one till eight or nine in the evening without food is certainly not conducive to heaidi. 
Legislation on the subject seems to be called for. According to the Engliah Factory lut 
no women can be employed for more th*n four and a half hours without an interval of half 
an hour at least for a meal. The overtime occurs only during the busy season or on 
Saturdays. Employers argue that it is not always possible to foresee what work is coDiing 
in, and that in order to oblige their oustomera they have to promise the work at a certain 
time. Some establishments make it a rule never to work overtime; and when urgent 
work comes in, other work is put aaide for a time. It would be well if all would make 
thia the rule. A little more forethought too, on the part of customera would lessen the 
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manutacluring eatabliahmenta where girls and women are employed. 

The Factories Act in Ontario does not include mercantile or mechanical employ- 
ments in itrt provisions. The Shops' Regulation Aot however prohibits the employiMnt 
ot' boys und.T fourteen and girls under sixteen for a longer period than twelve hours a 
dav includir.g meal hours, or than fourteen hours a day on Saturday also including null 
hours. Such an etutctmerU makeit no regulalioiis wlmtever for girls aver sixteen cufiBr^ 
the hoiit» .if work are aoncernud, and as the majority of girls employed in shops are ow' 
that age the Act is not very far-reaching^ As has been already stated there is no ayatSiO 
of inspection under this Act. In some towns the shopdealera have combined undW 
the early closing by-law and close their shops at seven iu the evening ; but this k not 

} genei'al as could be wished. 
4. Hours of Labour in Toronto Storis. 

It will, perhaps, be well to describe the conditions under which girls are actually 

VpJoj'ed in shops in Toronto. 




In Toronto the retail stores employing girla and women are the dry-gooda, millineiy 
lanoy goods and confectionary storesj and many are also employed in restaurantB and coffee 
hoQSPB. Occasionai ly women may be found in small numbers ia Qther stores, but they 
are then generally membera of the family engaged in the business. 

Taking the dry-goods business as the one in whieh the majority of girls are eTaployed 
)□ Toronto, a disdnction must be drawn between the large and small stores in the hours 
of employment and in the kiod of work done. To begin with the large stores ; girla 
rarely start work before eight in the morning, and in some cases as late as nine, especially 
in the winter. One hour is allowed for dinner and it is ciistomery to disdde the girls into 
two sections, one half dining from twelve to one, and the other from one to two. The 
Urge stores close at six o'clock in the evening ; and in the sumraar months it is beginning 
lobe the custom to close early on Saturday afternoons, as in the factories. On the whole, 
bine hours a day is the maximum, with a total of fifty-foai hours a week. 

The position of saleswomen in the small dry-goods stores is quite different. The 
hours for beginning work are about the same ; some however open before eight in 
nomiiig. An hour is generally allowed for dinner, and the girls take turns in dining a 
in the large stores. But the small stores in Toronto do not close till nine and ten in 
trening ; and on Saturday thpy remain open till eleven and even twelve. Somettmsd where 
IWD or more girls are employed, each girt is required Co remain only a certain number of 
treoings in the week, but all remain on Saturday. The number of evenings which each girl 
is required to work varies considerably with the number oE saleswomen ; soinetimea it is , 
u many as live and sometimes only two in the week. In some cases, where the girla Kad ' 
the evenmtj mealtime too short to permit them to go home, they bring a " lunch " 
Iheni and eat it at the store — -a method hurdly conducive to health. It is the hour 
Saturday however that are particularly tiring, coming as they do at the end of tbe week's 
work ; and an improvement in this matter ia imperative. Btuplnyers urge thit the claaa 
ol customers who patronize the small stores do not or are mt able to shop until the 
«vemng.% especially on Saturday, It is true that many who depend on the weekly wages 
(or the Saturday purchases are obliged to wait till evening to shop if they are not p lid ' 
till Saturday ; and hence it would be better if the usa of Friday as a pay day were more ' 
general than it is. But after all has been said, it is largely a matter of easto^n, and it 
people knew that they were obliged to shop earlier they could easily do so. For the 
present it would be benelicial if some arrangement could be arrived at, so that those aalea- 
*omen who remain late on Saturday evening need not begin work early in the day ; and 
tlu'a arrangement might also apply to other evenings as well, as long aa shops are allowed 
(o remain open in the evening. Anothsr objection to the custom of long hours ia that 
tlie girls have often to tind their way home alone at late hours, along lonely streets. 
If the shops were brought under the Factory Act or if the Shops' Regulation Act 
Tare amended so as to harmonize with it, the condition of the saleswomen would be vastly 
improveJ. 

In the confectionery and fruit shops the hours ;tre equally long ; but the work 
ianoC so continuous. During the eirly hours of tie diy bii^iuesi is not very brisk, and 
the girls have opportunities for resting ; but still the same objections to late hours apply, 
Numbers of girla are employed as waitresses at rcstaur,inta, lunch parloui^ and coffee 
houaes, In these the hours are irregular owing to the nature of the business. In those 
*hioh supply meals in the evening, the girls are generally divided into two sections. One 
liAlt begin work at eight in the morning and leave off at six or seven in the eveaing, the 
Qther half b^ginat half-past nine or ten in the morning and leave off at nine or ton. in the . 
Waning, but all remaiiton Saturdiy evening, VVhere noon meals are given the girls hive i 
■ lunch before noon and dine at three in the afternoon. Some day reataur.iats close at 
■ixand then the girls do not remain in the evening at all. In some of the off^-i houses 
s relief corps is employed during the busiest part of the day, from II am. to 3 p.m., 
•ben the regular staff is not sufficient for the work. On the whole the hour; are not 
Ui»ssive, for the work is not continuous and the labour is for th? mojt part uuikillej. 
Mtala are always given to the girls at their places of business at whatever h>i 
iiioat convenient, for, owing to the nature of the employmjnt, iha ordiniry insal hour* 
Ejl^^ possible. 

i- 
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About fleventy girls find employ sient at the central and branch offices of the Bell 
Telephone Company. The boura of euploynent vary considerably. The regular staff 
ia divided into four sections, who begin work at 7 a.m., 8 a.m., 6.30 a.m. aod 1 1 .30 a.m. 
respectively, and leave off work at 5 p.no., 6 p.m., 6.30 p.m. and 2.30 p.m. reepectively, 
The fourth section commencea a^ain at 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. and leaves off at 9 p.m. and 10 
p.m., an average of nine hours a day ftir the first three sections and seven hours for the , 
fourth or relief section, whose honia, however, are not so convenient. The three regulir 
sections have one hour for dinner, unle^8 some operator is away, and the others have to 
make up her time and then one-half or all the dinner hour is taken away from some of 
the slafl. Extra pay ia given whenever this is done i but the girls, in most cases, would 
prefer to have the whole hour for their ooeal and do without the money. The girla ale 
receive extra pay for working over-time at night. On Sunday one-fouith of the staff j 
employed from 8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m., and a relief corps from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m., no tim 
being allowed for meals. Thus each girl works at least one Sunday in the month and 
sometimes two. Those working on Sunday receive extra pay. On public holidays two- 
thirds of the Hlafif are employed, and each girl is employed two holidays in every three, 
and these ate treated a.s regular working days. Thus it will be seen that the hours are 
extremely complicated and 6u£eiervtly arduous ; indeed, there can be little doubt that 
they are capahl'4 of some simplification and reduction. The work is constant snd 
monotonous, and it involves a severe strain on the nervei<, so that extra hours cannot 
but prove irritating. It ia to be regretted that there is a seeming necessity for Sunday 
employment. 

Uirls are employed as assistants at the central and branch Public Libraries. Tfaej 
are divided into two sections. One-half come at 8 30 a m. and remain till 6 p.m., having 
two hours for dinner from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. The other half come at 12 30 p.m. and 
remain till the library closes, which is 8 p.m. in summer and 9.30 p.m. in winter, having 
from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. for tea The work is somewhat fluctuating; during some 
parts of the day the work is much harder than at others. The busiest times are between 
twelve and one and between six and sevi-n, when the present small stafi do not seem, 
sufficient to give out the books with any rajiidity, se that a tegular relief corps at 
these hours might be advanlageovisty em|)loyed, especially as the work seems iikelj to 



The hours for girls employed in ofiice work vary considerably according to the 
nature of the employment, but they are not for the most part excessive, generally ending- 
at 5 and 6 p.m. The girls in the telegraph offices work nine hours a day, the men doiog 
the night work. A number of girls are employed at the branch offices, especially in thfl- 
couDtry, where the hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. with one hour for dinner. Tbeaa- 
hours on a heavy line would prove long ; but as a rule girls are only given the lighter 
lines to operate. 

An increasing number of women are entering hospitals to train for profeasiontl 
nnrsea — this being a sphere for which women seem peculiarly fitted where they srs 
sufficiently strong and robust. The course in Toronto is two years in order to qualify 
for a diploma. H me take the course preparatory to becoming medical miasionariea In 
Toronto General Hospital the nurses in training compose the whole stafi", so that no 
nurse remains longer than two years. The nurses are divided into two sections forirork. 
The day nurses go on duty at 7 a.m and remain on till 7 p.m. The night nurses go 
on duty at 7 p. mi and remain on till 7 a.m. One half hour is given for dinner and one 
hour in the afternoon for recreation, so that the nurse is at work for ten hours and ■ 
half. Each nurse has four months of night work during the first year, and two montl» 
during the second year of training. In some American hospitals it is the custom to- 
divide the nurses into three sections, so that each nurse is only on duty for eight hourii 
and this plan seems better adapted to lighten the labours of the nurses which are effi- 
ciently difficult and arduous at any time. Or at least it would be advisable to shorten 
the oight hours in some way. It would be better, too, if some of the staff were tetaioei 
permanently ; so that they should not all be, comparatively speaking, novices in the vorlt. 



5. Sanitary Condiliong. 

Section 1 1 of the Factory Act makes provision for the sanitation of the faotorii 
under the Act. Overcrowding is prohibited ; ventilation is insisted on, especially t 
those factories where the process of manuEacture gives rise to dust, gaseous vapours or 
other impurities ; and separate closets with separate approaches are to be provided for the 
use of men and women employed. 

Thia being one of the most important provisions of the Act, it has received particular 
attention from the inspectors, and improvements are being rapidly effected, even at 
considerable expense to the employcis in some instances. Fii'e escapes have been erected 
in several factories since the advent of inspection. It is particularly in the older build- 
ings that improvements are necessary \ the newly erected factories and workshops are I 
generally well provided for in sanitary matters, but Bupervision is necessary to kee{Fa 



The matter of ventilation is one 
for conditions that might be sufierabl^ 
times, The extremes of heat and cold 
perattire of workrooms, and those that 
year would be quite the opposit* 



that requires constaut and frequent inspection, 
in. favourable weather might not be so at other 
n Oannda cause continual fluctuation in the tern- 
might appear comfortable at one season o: the 
another. Under the Factory Acts of some 
i thermometers are required to be placed in the workrooms, and the temperature 
must be regulated accordingly. 

In the matter of cleanlineas, although much may be done by the employers, those 
employed are often to blame for not maintaining the good conditions. On the whole 
there is every reason to hope for great improvements under this section of the Act, but 
like all the other provisions it only applies to manufacturing estahlishment-^ In the Report 
of the Bureau of Industries for 1889, the ooliectors for Toronto state that " Both men 
and women in stores and small workshops suSer more from lack of accommodation and 
proper ventilation than the workers in larger establishments. One or more of the large 
stores in Toronto employ more hands than any save the largest factories. They certainly 
employ more children under fourteen and more girls from fourteen to twenty." In 
view of the above (acts the coilectors submit as a subject for enquiry "the propriety 
of extending the operations of the Factory Act so as to bring all or some of these 
establishments under its beneficent influences." 

The " Shops' Rejjulation Act " provides that every one employing women in 
stores shall provide suitable seats and permit their use when the women am not 
especially engaged in work ; but, as there is no system of inspection under the Act, 
this provision is, to a large extent, a dead letter. In Toronto occasionally some attempt 
is made at enforcement, but it is neither general nor continuous. One great objection 
employers seem to have to allowing girls in stores to sit down when they are not actively 
engaged is, that it gives an appearance of dullness of trade ; and many will give a girl 
work to do to keep her employed when she is not serving. 

Some system of inspection for the whole province is necessary in this matter. 
This could be accomplished by including mercantile establishments under the Factories 
Act, Under the laws of Massachusetts and Ohio seats are to be provided for women 
in manufacturing and mechanical establishments as well as mercantile ones ; and it would 
be well if similar legislation could be enforced in Ontario, for standing in one position 
for any length of time is just as fatiguing aa moving about, if not more so. In the 
States before mentioned no girl under sixteen is allowed to work at any employment 
whatever which compels her to remain standing. 

6. JVeerf for Further Inspection. 

With the present staff of three officials much has been done for the improve- 
ment of the condition of those emplojed in factories. But factories are 
not the only places in need of inspection ; and any extension of the Act would no 
doubt increase the labours of the inspectors to such an extent that the present 
would have to be augmented. Even without any extension of the Act it does 
2 (P.S.) 



I Beem that the staff is sufficient for jierBisteat and frfquent iuapection. The field o 

bf each inspector is very extensive. One inspector alone includes in hia dist 

I the west side of Toronto and all western Ontario, including eighteen conntieij 

lerous towns and cities ; while for inspecting ita saloons Toronto alone lias f 

>ectDrs, and the Education Department appoints a school inspector for every coaa 

electoral division of a count}' in the province. 

Whether male inspectors are saffii^ient for carrying out all the 

the Act effectively is a question which has raised consideraljle 

I There is not the slightest douht that in mutters where women and childra 

:erned, a woman will ga.iu the conQdence of lier sex far sooner tlian a i 
I .seeking general information. In glancing over the annual reports of the Bure 
'uslriea for Ontario one meets many sentences like the fallowing ; — ^"C 'Hectors ci 
■of the increasing de:iire exhibited by wajje-earners, particularly by women, to 
from furnishing matter for statistica." And again, " Women, as you are awawt^ 
averse to giving anch information, and in some cases are not approachable." 
contrast to this, it may be mentioned that in the pursuit of this inquiry in no single ^ 
WHS information refused by any of the many women and girla who were spoken I 
indeed in most cases it was given willingly aad even gladly. 

Women factory insjiectors have recently been appointed in several States ia^ 
Union, and so fur with unqualified success. Pennsylvania was the pioneer State i 
respect. Under its Factory Act one-half of the inspectors appointed are to be woi 
New York possesses eight female deputy-inspectors. M^ssaohuaetts has this ] 
appointed two women ; and Chicago has three for that city alone. Several ( 
States are contemplating following thei^e examples ; and the States which i 
women inspectors are asking for more. 

Chief Wade, of Massachusetts, in his Address to the Convention of PM 

Inspectors at New York in 1890, declares that " the women appointed possess paool 

L qualifieatious for certain duties of factory inspection in which the comfort and heal4 

■ their own sex are concerned. Many of the women appointed have long been ideal 

F-with the study of industrial questiona, and they may be regarded as well qualified 

experience and sympathy for the faithful discharge of their duties," And Mrs. / 

Bremer, one of the deputies for New York at the same convention, justly remarked 1^ 

" as long as society permits the labour of women and children in factories t 

workshops, either to assist their husbands and parents to eke out ai exiatenoe offl 

earn their own livelihood, as long as this deplorable state of things lasts, woman; j 

factory inspectors are a necessity." 



^^P It may not be possible to draw an absolute line between what la skilled and k 

onskilled labour, since all labour requires if not training an least aptitude; 



CHAPTER II.— WAUES, 



Seclioa I. — Wages in Employments exclusively Female. 



,aiiy entered than others because it i| 



mparati"ely unskilled Hi 

;e demanding skilled 1 



evident that some employments 

necesaary to have special training for them. 

As might be expected the employments ri 
oanoot command such high wages in the long i 
other things being equal. 

The wages of skilled labour are subject to greater variation owing to the t 
degrees of proficiency from the apprentice to the finished workwoman ; while the w 
unskilled labour are more uniform and do not rise much above what they were at si 
because such labour can easily be supplied when needed. 
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B^l expects one evening a week for herself at leaHt, aiul wh^w utoiH^ hih^ g(>«^u. ISiiV of 
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s given. Some mistreases only ftsk that a girl ahauld get through her work, 
no restrictioni. It ia next to impossible to generalize on the variooi 
privileges and requirements of general servants. Each boasehold Benms to be a li 
to itself. 

The majority of servants do not stop long in one place. Ol' course there are man;' 

plioDs, but the fact that a girl knows that she can get a place at any time makes her 

? independent. In cities many families who go away for the summer dismiss the 

servants ; and in the autumn there is a. general rendjiisting of service everywhere. Many 

girls work in summer hotels for the seofion and return when it is over. 

At present there does not seem to be any expectation of the supply of domestics 
being increased, Wages have riaen, so that many families who formerly were able to 
keep a servant now do without, and those who kept two or three can only keep f 
two. In Canada the majority of housekeepers are able to do their own work 
emergency ; so that the interval between the leaving of one servant and the advent of 
another does not mean a complete interregnum in the woi k of the household. Owinjj I 
the invention of many modern conveniences it is possible to reduce the work fr> 
minimum ; and by getting partial assistance for the very heavy work man; are able to i 
without house servants altogether. 

2. Apj^renticee, 

Apprentices in dressmaking, tailoring and millinery are not required to pay any 
premium, but are not, as a rule, paid for the first six monchs, At the end of that time 
they receive some small remuneration as improvers and assistants. Much depends o 
special talent and adaptability of the worker. As improvers and assistants they may receive 
$1 or $2 a week. In stores, girls sometimes serve as saleswomen for a abort time for 
nothing; but more often they are paid from the start, especially if it is known to tlis 
employer that they are dependent on themselves. Sometimes they start aa cheek and 
parcel hands at $1.50 and $2 50 a week. In the large majority of employments thero 
seems to be no definite regulations in reifard to lixed increase of wages. Many employers, 
of course, try to keep them as low as possible, and this they can do when they know that 
there are always many who are willing to work for what they can get. 

3. Miseellantovg Employments. 

In canning factories young girls are employed in preparing the fruit and vegetabh 
for canning in the summer months for $1 and $2 a wee^. 

In cigar and tobacco factories girls do the stripping, i.e., taking out the midrib of tb 
leaf, receiving on an average about $2.50 a week. 

In soap factories girls are employed in wrapping up toilet soap and packing it i 
boxes for $2 and S3 a week. 

In seed factories girle empty and fill the seed packets. Those emptying receivt 
^ cent per hundred and those filling get 1 J cents per hundred. At this they make from 
§2 to $3 a week, and when particularly expert, even more. 

In cotton, wooUen and knitting mills there are various occupations, which are suited 
for girls, only requiring dexterity and nimbleness, such as tending the bobbins, for whiol 
they earn an average of $2 a week. 

In biscuit factories girls sort and pack the biscuits in boxes and label them, starting 
at $2.50 a week. Those who are particularly skilful pack special grades, receiving a) 
high as ¥6 a week. 

Girls employed in colouring bamboo work with gas jets and pokers recelre $3,50 

In window shade factories girls tack on rollers, assist in decorating and sew oa 
fringes and ornaments, starting on ^2 and 43 a week. 

Women employed in sorting rags for shoddy mills are paid by the bale. The work 
is not enticing, and yoang girls do not take it up. The only experieace neGaasary is to 



be able to tell the difference between wooUen, cotton and silk goods and those which an 
mixtures. Women get from $2 to $5 at it. 

As waitresses in restaurants and coffee houses girls reoeiFB $2 and $3, and are 
given their meals besides, except on Sunday. Those employed from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
receive ?1.50 and their dinner. No special training is necessary, but a £[irl is required 
to be neat, quick and alile to write a good hand to take down orders. 

In bookbinderies girls do the foldiog and stitching. The wages run from $1.50 
(or beginners to $5. In one bindery the wages for one week were as follows: — One girl 
received $5, four girls received $4, sixteen received $3, and a few received less. ^ 

In B number of employments women are paid by the piece, and then of course the 
wages vary considerably. In some cases quite high wages are paid, t>ut they must be 
r^arded aa exceptional. Wages ia large towns and cities seem to average more than 
those in small towns, where the cost of living is not so high and rents aro lower. 

In knitting factories where womeo tend the machines, much depands on the kind of 
garment that is made, but $5 a week seems the limit, a forewoman getting about $6. 
In woollen mills the wages also vary, the weavers getting the best pay, but at most $5, 
the average being $3.50. In cotton mills the wages seem to bs slightly higher on the 
average, weavers and weh-drawers getting over S5 and $6. 

In hoot and shoe factories, on piece work, the women do the stitching, getting as 
much as $7. The men do the heaviest stitching and the soleing. Girls employed in 
the finishing room in putting in laces and buttons are paid about |3 a week 

In corset factories the women do the stitching aad men do the cutting. The less 
esperiencrd do the plain stitching and the best hands do the closing in, while others sew 
on trimmings : the wages vary from $1.50 up toSS and £9, but ^d seems a good average. 

In luundrips, waah-houae women get from §3 to $5. Stiirchers get from S4.75 to 
J5.50, and irooers get from |4 to S8 a week. 

In tobacco factories women do the packing and men do the weighing and preasing- 
The women receive as high as $1 a day if good workers. 

In cigar factories " bunch breakers" and "bookers" get from $4 to $5. Cigarmakera and 
rollers obtain higher wages. When very expert and experienced they have been known 
to make aa high as Spl3 a week. 

In glove factories men do the cutting out and girls do the stitching and embroidering, 
earning from $'2 to $6, averaging between S4 and $5. 

Oapmakers employed in stitching soft caps together make on piece work from $4 
to $8. 

In candy works those packing and finishing start on $2.50 a week. Those working 
at chocolate candies and loz'snges, paid by piece work get $5 and $G a week. 

Saleswomen in dry-goods stores get about S3 and $1 on the average. The heads of 
departments get from $6 to $15 ; but this only in the large stores. In small stores girls 
have no special department, but sell in all. In large atores millinery and mantel depart- 
inentB form a part of the establishment and are always in charge of women. 

Dressmakers as waist and skirt hands rarely get over $5 a week ; cutters and fitters, 
generally being forewomen, get from §6 to S'20, the average perhaps being about $10. 

Tailoreases doing wholesale work in shops are not often piid by the piece, and earn 
between $3 and $t a week. Those working at home average about the sams, but of 
course all depends on steady work. Those who do custom tailoring are paid better 
especially in busy seasons. Pant and vestmakers can make from $5 to $7 and coatmakers 
as high as $11 and $13 a week. 

Bagniakers on piece work make from $0 to S9 during the busy season from October 
to March — these for special orders only ; for the ordinary sizes of paper bags are made 
wholly by machinery. ~ 
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In jewellery manufactorieH girla employed at burnishing start at 81.50 and earn as 
f tDach as $i and $5. Engravers and chainiuakera get better wages on the average, but f!> 
eems the limit. 

Tn tin and stamping works girls do the japanning and soldering. Girl? are started 
on $2 and $2.50 a week; and when capable they are put on piece nork. At soldering thef 
can earn 14 and i5. Special hands earn as much aa $1.60 a day. 

In dyeing and cleaning works, feather curlers get S5 if expert. Ironerg range from 
. 93 for plain ironers to $7.50 and $8 for fancy ironers. 
In ptperbox factories wages run from $3 to ?6. 

Machine operators on women's and children's underwear are generally on piecework. 
[ The cutters get $6 and $ri.50, and the machine workers get from $2.50 to 36. 

Ciirls employed aa book-keepers, assistant cashiers and in other office work get trota 
$3 to £10 ; a good average being $6. 

As type-aettera girls begin at .?2 and get about S4 when experienced; but there are 
I not many women employed as compoaiturs in Toronto. 

Girh employed as telephone clerks in Toronto gpt nothing tor the first few weeks till 
they are able to manage a switch alone. Then they get $15 a month i after the first three 
months they get $20 a month. The head operators get S25 and $30 a mouth. For each 
Sunday's work 75c. is paid, and 25c. for a dinner hour if a girl is then employed ; lOo. u> 
hour being paid for work done after hours in the evening. 

The free library assiatants receive $300 for the first year and $400 for the aeconil. 
' The head assistant gets ^450 a year. 

Profesaional nurses with hospital training can command $14 a week for ordinary 
es and $16 for infectious cases. Non-profeadona! nurses aak from $5 to $10 a weak. 
Telegraphers generally start in large offices in Toronto as check girls getting $13 and 
$15amoulh. As operators they get from |25 to S40 a month, [n some offices, eepecially 
h expert operators get $45 and $55 a month. 

Typewriters and stenographers start at S3 and $1 when they have not much experi- 
* ence, and average from $6 to $8 as expert workers. 

Public school teachers in towns and cities receive higher pay than those in villages 
J and country districts. In Toronto the minimum salary for a public school tencher is $324 
I a year; which is raised annually, irrespective of the grades taught, by $34 a year till a 
Q of 3636 is reached. Head mistresses receive as much as 11,000 ; ard in eome 
) cases increaaes are made on account of length of service, 

The average salary for a woman teacher for the whole province ia $296 a year. 
In the High Schools and Collegiate [natitiitea the average salary of a woman assistant . 
I general work ia $575 ; and for those who act as specialiala in any department, ft 
position for which a university degree ia necessary, the average salary ia $875 ; the 
highest being $1,500 for a woman. 

lervice, employed as clerks, average $536 a year. The lowest is , 

Women in Ontario have (mtered at least one of the learned , 

cine; the number of lady doctors ia rapidly increasing. Soma ; 

others remain as local practitioners. 



men in the civil 
$400, the highest $800. 
professions, namely, med 
go away as medical 



Seclion //.— jF/e. 



Wages of Competition with ■men 
tly pointed out at the meeting of the British Association, 



I" It is difficult," aa was n 
" to find cases in which men and women are employed at precisely similar work. In the 
great majority of cafes in which the hiring takes place by time the inferior physical 
BtreB 



strength of women of necessity almost always tells against them." 

n a number of employments, however, where the work is not loo difficult for^ 
L iiiej' are gradualiy diapJaciug men. 



"Mgd 




1. CigaTmahlng. 
e cigar 



the work 



lufacture in Ontario, 
mtirely done by 

In one factory of one hundred Hnd fifty employes only thirteen 
object of this ia of course to cheapen the cohl of production. The preliminary parts of 
stripping the leaf and breaking the bunch can be done by children with little practice'; 
and in the pust it was the cuaConi to employ theui until tbey learned how to do it and 
WEinted higher wages, and then a fresh supply waB obtained. Women who niaJie the cigatttj 
can generally earn good wagee, but they do not get on an average aa high wagea 
even where they are paid the same rate for piece work. 

In Toronto there are very few women employed in cigar- making. The reason being-'' 
that all the einploy^^ belong to a union wbicli insists on all workers being paid alike, and 
theemployera prefer to employ men, because they are likely toremaiulonger in thabuBinea§. 
One woman who was paid the aatne wages as men on piece work stated that she did 
not make as much on an average as the men, because she did not care to risk the loss of 
her health by too close application to work. 

In the tobacco trade women and children are also largely employed. The girls do 
the stripping and the women make the plugs, the men now only doing the weighing arid 
pressing. Some attempt has been made to supersede the work even of women in ci 
making by the use of machines for that purpose; but as yet machine-made cigars 
not in universal favour. 

There ia no doubt that if \ 
not be so largely employed, 

2. I'ailoring, 

In tailoring women and girls work largely for the wholesale trade 
clothing ; and the majority of the pant and vest makers doing custom w 
also. Coat-making for custom trade is done by both men and women, but women canaot 
command such high wages as men for the same work. For making a coit a woman will 
ask only two-thirds of what a man will : the probability being that if she aaked the 
same she would not get the order. The question as to whether their work is as good 
one on which a dilFerence of opinion seems to exist. In some cases the men take tha- 
orders for custom work nnd employ girls to do the sewing on week work, which hi 
advantage of aecuring steady employment for them. Cutting the garments is seldoi 
done by women, except in a small way for custom work in boy's ciothing. 

Comparisons are often drawn between the -wages women receive for wholesale work 
and thoBe ihey receive for custom work. A woman may receive only twenty-five cents 
for making a vest for the wholeiiale trade in ready-made clothing, while she will receive 
$1 and more for an ordered vest. But it niust he remembeied that the gsrmenta 
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id four rests of the Ural 
of this second kind, 
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kind might lie made during the time 
Those who are paid by week work do 



Where both men a 
women have change of 
fa.ncy goods, ribbons, ei 
carpets and other house 
Buch cases. The wome: 
heads of departments and 



are employed in selling goods in dry-goods stor 
r departments, such as gloves, hosiery, laceH, buttons, 
le men take the heavier departments of dress goo 
s, so that it is not possible to compare the wages 
invariably receive less, escept perhaps when they i 
entrusted wiiJi the buying in their special lines. In small 
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storeB ^irls are not given any particular department on account of the limited stock carried, 
but sell in all, even dress goods, so that in some cases the work proves too heavy, 
Some employers who do not carry a large stock of light articles prefer men altogether. 
Here as eUewheie in the employment of girls and women it is a quefction of cheaper. 
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labour; but in the large stores especially it aeema that there is room tor the employmant 
of both men and women, the particular sphere of each being different. As in. all other 
employments entered by women, the probsibUity of marriage ia a drawback to the 
perraaaency of their employment. 

4. SCenoi/rapki/, Typewriting, Book-keeping and oilier Office Work. 

It is in office work more particularly that women of late years hivo displaced men; 
and it is probably in part the result of this is that the standard of wages for rnenia 
this kind of work has been perceptibly lowered. Another reason, however, for the low 
'wages is that the supply is becoming greater than the demand. Although it is true 
that really efficient and competent workers can get |>osition9, the market is ovBrstockad 
with inexperienced clerks, owing to the system iidopted in some business colleges and 
schools of accepting as pupils any who oU'er themselves for instruction, whether they 
have sufficient education or not. This ia particularly true of typewriting and amateur 
stenography, fhe larger business colleges, it is true, slate in their circulars that the; 
prefer those with a good common education, but aa yet there is no standard absolulel; 
required tor those who wish to pursue a commercial education. In Ontario there is x 
commercial course in the high schools for wbicli certidcates are granted, but the iastcac- 
tion does not include aU branches of a business education. If a check is to be placed 
on this overcrowding, the business colleges will hire to insist on some standard of 
excellence in the branches of an ordinary English education ^before accepting a pupil, 
and positions should only be given to those who are known to be competent. Women 
seem as fitted for this work as men, and have proved as oo.npeteut where the work 
vas not too severe. 

5. Telegraphy. 

In telegraphy it ia generally believed that women do not receive as good p»y»s 
the men. In Ontario m«n do all the night work ; and where men Bad women »re 
employed in the same office the men work the heavier lines. In this employment, aain 
others, one result of the competition of women is the lowering of salaries. In a tew 
cases, it is true, women do as good work and receive as good pay as mms men. In aciie 
cases girls, after learning the baainess in Canada, have found more lucrative p.Bitions 
in the States, where the salaries are as a rule much higher than here. That these hlj^hsr 
salaries are to a large extent counterbalanced by the higher ccet of living is usually not 
realized before migrating. 

6. Teaching in Public Schools. 

That the number of men in the teaching profession in Ontario is decreasing, and diB 
number of women increasing is shown from the following figures: — In 1877 the number 
of men teaching in the public schools in Ontario was 3.020, and the number of woman 
3,448. In 1889 the number of men was 3,774, and of women 5,193. Although the 
whole number of teachers had increaseil by 1,499 in twelve years, the number of men bsd 
decreased 336, and the number of women had increased 1,345. In 1889 th^ averige 
ealary for a male public school teacher was £421, the highest being $1,500, anil the 
average salary for a woman was $296. This difference is partially explained by the fact 
that men hold the positions of head mastsrs especially in tha graded schools of the towns 
and cities, and as a. cjussquence receive larger salaries. Still, in the amiU ungraded 
flchoob, where women have frequently ohirge of a whole sohorjl, their silaries are un- 
doubtedly smaller than those of mon in similar positions. The largi! increase of womai 
teachers at low salaries has led to the abandonment of the profession by men in mast 
cases, except as a stepping stone to some other work. 

The objection generally urged that women do not take up work with the iutontionoE 
tining at it for any length of time applies equally to men as far as public school 
teaching is concerned, especially in the smaller schools. Women reui*in in this profession 
fully as long as, if not longer than, men do, and in some cases teach equally well if not better; 
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where the duties of ( 
kind oE work. 

In the High Schools and Collegiate lostitutes until within the Uat few years women 
only occupied the lower positions, at, of course, lower salaries ; but since the adyent of 
higher education tov women they have been able to take their places beside the men in 
teaching the same work, and the tendency at preaent is to pay them as well. So far only 
one women has held the position of head master of a high school. In Toronto some of 
the smaller public schools have women as head mistressea, and recently an attempt was 
made to increase their number. It ia lo be hoped that the preaent tendency towards 
paying women teachers the same as the men will grow, ao that it will ba a question of 
getting the best teacher in each case and not the cheapest, 



CHAPTER Hr.— EMPLOYMENT OF MAREIED WOMEN. 
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The employment of married women in factories and stores in Ontario ia not gem 
In a large number of factories and stores there are no married women at all ; at most 
only one or two widows. Married women in Canada do not seem to go out to work aa 
long aa their husbands are at all able to support them. In canning factories, during the 
summer months, numbers of married women may be found ; many work in laundries ; and 
and in a mill stock factory (preparing raga for shoddy milla) visited by the writer most of the 
women were married. Market gardening is a means of subsistence to some. Women 
whose huabands are dead or are not able to support them, will not go out aa long as they 
have children at home to care for, but prefer, if they can, to engage in some work which 
will keep them at home. Women in poor circumstances go out washing and ironing to 
private houses or elae take it home to do. In many cases they take in sewing or dresS' 
making, and do tailoring for the wholesale trade at their homea. 

In Toronto during a greater part of the year there is a large student population, 
gathered from all parts of the province, and accommodation for them needs to he ample, 
as well aa for many other young men and women who find employment away from their 
homes ; so that taking in boarders ia a frequent resource for married women who have 



As yet there seems no need for special legislation in the Paotories' Act on behalf of 
married women as in more thickly populated countries. 



CHAPTER IV.— HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN. 



About one-fourth of the women employed in various occupations in Toronto have 
come from other parts of the province and are obliged to board in one way or another. The 
majority of girls who board find rooms in private families at prices varying from $2,25 
and $2.50 up to $o. Giria who got their meala at their places of business, as in restaur- 
ants, can get room and Sunday board for $1.50. At the Young Women's Christian Asao- 
«iation rooms girIa may get board for $2.23 and $2,60, and are allowed to do their 
own washing, which is "quite a consideration." For the benefit of girls who cannot go 
home to dinner while at work, the Oirls' Institute on Richmond St. provides meal tickets 
for dinner at the rate of six for fifty cents, a cup of tea being three cents extra. Regular 
board may be obtained here for the same prices as at the Association rooms. A new build- 
ing, now in course of erection by the Young Women's Christian Association, is expected 
to give accommodation to an increased number of giils who are obliged tu board. 
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A "King's Daughters'" boarding house has also been atarled, which at present 
ftccommodates fifteen girls. It is really a kind of co-operative house-keeping. AH tbe 
boarders are King's I'aughters, and it ie self sttpporting. The priceit for weekly board 
are from $2.25 to $3 according to accommodation. This scheme is capable of consider- 
able extension, and it is to be hoped that many more such boarding houses will be started. 

The fact that many girls in employment in Toronto live at home and are able to 
accept small wages makes it rather difficult for thosp girls who are obliged to boani to 
command good salaries, if they are not especially experienced or competent. 8ome do not 
find it possible to pay even J2.25 a week ; for in many cases, as can be seen by the wages 
given, they do not get move than 83 a week. Someliraea two girls will board together 
Rnd get a room for^l a week. By buying meal tickets they get their dinners for¥l a week, 
and then they cook their own breakfasts, teas and Sunday dinners. In one case this could 
be done for 75 cents a week, so that the total cost of board for the two girls was $2.75 a 
week, or $1.87J for each. This is, perhaps, barely living ; but where the total income 
was $6 a week for all expenses economy was inevitable. 

In another case where a girl earned ¥3 a week ehe was obliged to spend it almost all in 
food for herself, mother and two sisters. The earnings of the mother as a sick nurse went 
to pay for rent, fuel and clothing, The carefully estimated expenditure (or one week 
would average as follows, allowing slight differences for diSereat seasons : — 



Bread (14 cents a large loaf). . 
Milk (6 cents a quart) 


. $0 85 
25 
42 
.. 10 
20 
12 
25 


Potatoes 

Currants (for bread pudding) . , 
Coal oil . 


.-$015 
10 


Soap and salt 

Insurance (10 cents each) 

Total 


Id 


Butter (good) 


40 


Meat 


. 9300 



^ The item for insurance seems large ; \i\at as saving was impossible they felt safer in 

knowing that in case of accident or sickness money would be forthcoming. It was also 
felt that the best food was really the most economical in the end, so that cheapness was 
not attempted. 

Girls who are out of work may obtain board at the rooms of the Y. W. C. Association, 
and also at the Woman's Night Shelter at 40 Centre Ave, It has long been felt that 
some place was needed where girls without money could go in case of emergencies ; and at 
the last place mentioned an attempt has been made to supply this need. It is to be bopei) 
that its efforts may be aa successful in the future as they are at present. 

The Y. W, 0. Guild in Toronto have been instrumental in providing a " Rest" on 
Toronto Island during the summer months for girls who wish to board there while they 
have tbeir holidays, or even while continuing their employment in the city. Through 
the kindness of well-wishers houses have been obtained rent free, and the other expenses 
have been met by charging the nominal charge of ^1 and $1 .50 a week for boariL Daring 
the summer of 1890 one hundred and fifteen girls in all took advantage of this opportun- 
ity for getting a rest and change of air. In 1891 only one house was used, but it was 
full to overflowing. One large dry goods firm in Toronto, which employs many girls, 
established a summer home in Muskoka during the summer of 1891 for saleswomen in 
their holidays. This is an example which ought to be imitated. 
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f CHAPTER v.— TRADES UNIONS AND WOMEN'S SOCIETIES. 

Trades Unions. 

Trades unions of women in Ontario have not been nuaierouH nor remarkably success- 
ful ; but still they have been formed at various times. In a number of cases, also, women 
have joined the men's unions. In Hamilton, Kingston and Toronto, Asaemblies of the 
Enights of Labour hHve at various times been formed of women alone; but al present 
none seem to be active. 

In Toronto as tar back as 1883 a union waa formed among telegraphers ; and women 
were asked to join as well aa men. A strike organized bj them having failed, the union 
was for the time dissolved. 

About 1885 an Assembly of the Knights of Labour was organized of women in 
various occupations. It was called "Hope Assembly," and lasted for some time, bub 
finally succumbed. 

About 1888-9 the " Silver Fleece" Assembly was formed, composed of women in the 
tailoring business. It is not now active. 

In 1889 the corset-makers organized an Assembly to carry on a strike to resist a 
reduction of wages. A compromise is said to have been effected ; and the assembly has 
ceased to exist. Women belong at present to the cigar-makers and typographical unions, 
but their numbers are so few that practically women are not a factor in trades unions or 
Knights of Labour aasenibliea at present in Toronto at all. 

Tlie non-success of trades unions among women is partly attrrbutable to the same 
causes as the but limited success of such movements among men in Canada and America 
generally. Both men and women in various trades in Canada are always looking for- 
ward to bettering their condition in some way, and do not expect their connection with 
a trade to be permanent. This is particularly the case among those who are apt to be 
the leading a|)iriLs in the movements. Women, moreover, have in the past lacked the 
trainiog necessary to carry on such unions, and were often altogether ignorant of the 
nature of labour combirations. And again, since women on the whole do not remain 
long in employment, benefit and stiperannuation schemes in connection with the unions 
were not much a[)|)reciated. Moreover there does not exist that " class spirit " among 
women in employments that is necessary to organized progress ; and men with reason 
complain that it is ditRcult to operate plans of any sort which require unselfish action 
among large bodies of women. 

There is no doubt that in unions among men and women employed at the same 
trade, where equal wages are demanded, the women gradually become fewer and finally 
drop out, if they are physically unfit for as severe labour as the men ; and they know in 
auch ciises that it is not to their individual advantage to belong to the unions. Where 
equal-pay is demanded for equal labour, the " survival of the Bttest" is alone possible. 



2. Workinr/ WoTnen's Soeielieg. 

Although tr^ides unions among women have not been successful so far in Ontario, it 
is not to be assumed tliat women are unsuccessful in uniting themselves together in cluba 
and societies of other kinds. In fact the forn'ation of women's clubs for various objects 
seems to be one of the most noticeable movements of the present day. 

About seven years ago a movement was set on foot in New York to establish a 
working girls' society governed by the working girls themselves, for social, intellectual 
and moral purposes. A working girl's society as defined by its members is, "an 
organization formed among busy women and girls, to secure by co-operation means 
of aelf-improvement, opportunities for social intercourse, and the development of 
higher noble aims. It is governed by the members for the members, and strives 
to be self-Eupporticg." In Toronto some years ago it became evident to those who 
had at heart the welfare of girls, particularly those in business positions, that associ- 
ations, however good, foi med on a charitable basis, were not far-reaching ei:uiii.^ v^ <l,Wic 
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to meet the needs of those girls who were anxious for Bell-improveraeat. And in 
1886 a Young Women's Chi'iatian Ouild was organized which aims at promoting tbe 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, aociai and physical welfare of young women. Those who 
organized it were anxious to wo|;k ii)il.!i not for the members. All young women of good 
character are eligible for munibei«hi(i uii payraent of u fee of $1 per annam, paid 
annually or in quarterly instalmenta. After four years successful work the present 
parlourx of the gnild have become inHiiequate ; and a large new builJing haa been 
erected by the aid of subscriptionB, on McGilt Street, which is tobeoccupied in iS92, 
At preeeni the active membership is nearly three hundred. A most important feature of 
the work, besides the regular meetings in which all the memliers take]part, is the proviaiou 
of a number of classes for instruction. Both teachers and taught are gniJd raeubers, 
so that no fees are asked except for the gymnasium class, which is obliged to 
fisk a fee of fifty cents. Classes exist in music, vocal and instrumental, ia book-keeping, 
shorthand, dressmaking, drawing, painting, fancy work, and the various branches of an 
English education. Tlis dressmaking class is particularly helpful to those who find it 
necessary to make their own dresses. There are several teachers in each department ; anil, 
AS the work progrfsses, those who started as pupils assist as teachers. The only salaried 
office is that of the secretary, who takes charge of the parlours and attends to the biisineat 
generally. Girls are assisted in tinding employment and in obtaining boarding houses, 
^he regular meetings have always some speciiil feature of interest prepared for them— 
iectures, essays, missionary addresses, medical tdka, sdcLaIs, etc. The parlours are used 
hy the members at all times of thti day ; mem'ers who cannot go home at noon from their 
{)laoea of business bring their lunch ; aitd on Monday evening those who have not time tfi 
go home before the meeting have a teii in the parlours. The Silver Cross Circle of King's 
Daughters are all guild members It is to them that the success of the boarding hsnee 
has been due ; and they also publish in connection with the Guild a monthly magazine 
called The Gazette, which ia furnisheii to the members for twenty-Svo cents a year. 

A branch guild has been started in the east end of the city for those living there, and 
it ia to be expected that others will be needed as the work increasea. 

One reason for the remarkable success of the guild's work is that it satishes ibii 
<desire for self-culture and self- improvement which many have often been unable to aatitify 
for want of opportunity. It recognises no class distinctions. Those who have superior 
talents, wealth or leisure, use them for the benfsHt of those who have not ; none are w 
poor that they cannot comfort and cheer lesj fortunate ones, acid none so rich that 
they cannot learn lessans of self-jacrifice and p.itience from the lives of those leaa 
fortunate. 

Where trades unions fail, such aasooiationa as this will sucoeed in advancing the 
cause of woman. The sisterhood of the society wilt extend itself to the work room; 
where too often needless and harmful distinctions exist even between co-workers. 

There is room for such guilds and associations in every town and village in Ontario, 
where they do not already exist The methods of self-government and self-support among 
the girls themselves will do much to improve their condition in employment. They will 
learn how they can best promote their own interests andthoieof their follow workers, 
Mutual benefit clubs and saving societies should form not the lea^t important part of the 
work of the guilds, 



CHAPTER VI.— THE FUTURE, 

It is to such organizations as these guilds that those who are looking forward to an 
amelioration of the present condition of working womijn, turn for help. It is evident that 
much can be done by women themselves a,mong themselves towards this end. If women are 
to improve their condition they must know whiit that condition'is and why it needs improv- 
ing ; they must realise the position they occupy as wage earners, in the complicated and 
intricate structure oi modern civilized society; they must ascertain what tendencies are 
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at work in their particular employment ; they must feel that it is their tlufcy to atriva to"* 
prevent such tendencies as are inimical to their welfare and conspquently to the welfare 
of the buraan race ; and the; must seek tu discover what are the best means of 
bringing this about. To the attainment of such knowledge much education i» 
yet necessary ; and in the giving and gaining of this education, raucl* 
individual ^e]f-sacri6ce may be needed. " Looking not each of you on his own: 
things, but each of you aleii on the things of others." In the struggle for existenca 
women must recognize that, whatever they are or miy become intellectually, physically 
they are not and never will be men ; aud in seekinK occupations, unlimited com- 
petition with m ' t d ' all This fact is ofcen lost eight ot by those who, regardless 
of results, urg th d mm t pening of all employments to women. It is oftera 
disregarded by h w m n th m 1 s, who seek and submit to employment for which^ 
they are or 1 tlj I m phy cally incapable. True, restrictive measures of any- 
kind are not pt b j p 1 It they may nevertheless be expedient. To debar 
women from p I 1 rapl ym t r to place certain restrictions on them seems to ba 
a step backw d t d f i e ; but it may be so only in seeming. 

A girl who had lost her health, aud finally was obliged to give up her situation on 
account of oontiniioua application to work, which, after some years'experience, proved beyond 
her strength, said t] me, " We do not know at the time and do not believe that we are 
over-exerting ourselves." Isolated cases of women having shown themselves able tostund! 
a severe physical strain cannot refute the fact that a vast majority of women are of 
weaker mould than men, and that over-work has in many cases been the cause of a lil'e or 
semi-invalidism. It is nothing abort of criminal to permit, let alone to exact, an undufc 
exertion of physical strength from women ; and it is the duty of the fJovecnment to pre- 
vent it That women are willing, nay, even anxious sometimes, to attempt hard physicall 
labour, is no reason for their being permitted to do so. 

Another result of the indiscriminate and extensive employment of women is 
increasing danger to the life of the home. It is generally conceded that the family 
is the great safe-guard ot a nation's prosperity, and anything whifih would endanger 
it cannot but be looked on with disfavour and even alarm. What does the displacing of 
men by the eompetitioo of women at lower wages mean if not that the former often lind 
Bnaployment more difficult to obtain or less profitable than formerly, and are less able to 
provide means of maintenance for a family t Man was intended by nature to be the 
bread-winner of the family ; and if family life is to be maintained such he tu\iat remain : so 
that the persistent usurpation of !iia place by unfair competition must mean eventually a 
danger to the continuance ot the home. Let women, when they wish to compete with 
men, meet them on fair ground by demanding equal remuneration. 

It iatrue that under the present condition of things many women find employment 
of some kind necessary for their support, and tor such let the field of labour be as wide 
aa is consistent with their physical ability. But it is the duty ot those who accept; 
low wages because they are not entirely dependent on themselves, to remember thati^ 
in so doing they are making it more difficult for those who really are obliged to sup- 
port themselves to obtain remunerative employment. 

In discussing the occupations of women in this paper no reference has been made to- 
oertain learned professions or oiher like careers which of late years have been entered by 
women along with men. Such occupations have not been considered as coming within, 
the scope of the present enquiry, since they are independent of any legislative control, andi 
questions regarding competitive wages or low wages do not arise with reg*rd to them, 
Whether they ought to be included within woman's sphere of labour or not seems largely 
a matter of custom and prejudice. If the entering of such professiiins or the holdiug 
of such positions can tend in any way to aid in the general improvement of the women 
wage-earners as a whole, that ot itself is a sufficient reason why women should do so. 

Whatever hopes for the future exist among the well-wishers for women wage-earners 
in Ontario, much can be done in the immediate present for their benefit in the way oE 
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Ipgialation. For this end tlie following 
Hhopa' Hegulatioii Acts hnve been 



.endments and extensions of the Factory and 
this paper ;— 

n the Factory Act to those employing at 
e employed should be 



1. The clause limiting the places ic 

c persona should be struck out. 
'2, Mercantile and mechanical establishments where w 
(holuded in the provisions of the Factory Act. 

The employment of boys under fourteen should be prohibited ; and that of all 
X>ys and girls under sixteen In those factories which are considered darQgeroas. 

4 The number of hours per week should be reduced from sixty to fifty-five, so that 
bine hours a day shall be the maximum, or else that there shall be a halt' holidjy on some 
<iay of the week. 

5. Tbe period of one hour for a nooii-day meal should be compulsory for employes, 

6. Night work for women should be definitely prohibited. 

7. The section of the Shops' Regulation Act, regarding seats for females, should be 
|xtended to those in factories and offices, and no girl under sixteen should be allowed 
(^engage in any employment which necessitates her Btanding. 

Inspection should be provided so as to make the Shops' Regulation Act efi'jctive- 
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PREFAGE 



The Toronto University Studies in Political Science were instituted by 
ofessor Ashley in 1889. Three monographs were published in that series, 
ch of them being a valuable study in Canadian economic or constitutional 
story. 

The present issue consists of a History of the Canadian Tariff, by Mr. 
tnon J. McLean, B.A., Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science. This monograph 
expanded from a paper written in competition for the Bankers' Scholarship in 
94. Mr. McLean divided the prize with Mr. J. D. Phillips, B.A., the papers of 
?se two competitors being regarded as equal. 

Although the tariff and its history involve many political as well as 
>nomic considerations ; and although the statement of these is not easy without 
closing a bias towards one or the other of the political parties, an attempt has 
in made in the following pages to give an impartial account of the history of 
i tariff. 

• Academic treatment of problems that are always in the melting pot -of poli- 
al controversy, must necessarily appear tame and bald beside the rhetoric of 
rtisans ; but its value for the student is none the less on that account. Clear 
.tement of the dry bones is an indispensable preliminary to the formation of 
iable conclusions ; and it appears to me that Mr. McLean has successfully 
iomplished this. 

Mr. McLean has brought together for the first time, the elements which con- 
buted both before and after confederation towards the making of the tariff as 
now is. He has shewn that one of the main reasons for confederation was the 
ommercial union " of the provinces. He has shewn, also, that although the 
Dvincial tariffs prior to 1867 were very varied, they were in the main low 
riffs for revenue rather than high tariffs for protection. This feature of the 
ovincial tariffs, especially those of the Maritime Provinces, practically deter- 
ned the character of tlie Dominion tariff when confedaration brought the 
ovinccs together. Mr. McLean has also shewn how after the early days of 
afederation were over, the country, under the guidance of Sir John Macdonald 



(•> 



embarked upon the National Policy — a policy ostentatiously protective. The 
later history of the tariff under the National Policy is shewn to be characterized 
by efforts more or less continuous to remove the crudities and inequalities of the 
earlier phases of the tariff and by efforts to modify those imposts which, while 
protecting one class of manufacturers seemed to injure others. 

The oscillations between the policy of imposing specific and that of imposing 
ad valore'tn duties are very interesting to follow in detail, as also the tendencies 
to increase duties upon spirits and upon some luxuries on grounds partly 
economical and partly ethical. 

The history of the Canadian tariff* on its legislative side having been com- 
petently summarized, there remains Uu^ more difficult task of examining the 
course of prices in Canada, alike of manufactured goods and of agricultural pro- 
ducts and of estimating the effect of tariff* changes upon those prices. 

The complex relations between tariffs and prices may probably form the 
subject of a similar study in the future. 

JAMES MAYOR. 



THE TARIFF HISTORY OF CANADA. 



II 



L 

CONDITIONS PRIOR TO CONFEDERATION. 

Prior to 1867 the provinces were isolated units and the amount of inter- 
colonial intercourse and commerce was but small. Each province went on its owa 
way in matters pertaining to tariff legislation, endeavoring to secure its own 
immediate interests ; " each province did what was best for its own imxiiediate 
wants, built its little Chinese wail around its own frontier and taxed the manu- 
factures of a sister province as readily as those of Russia or the United States."* 
The inevitable results of this pursuit of individual provincial interests, were 
conflicts of tariffs and constant hampering of trade. 

In Nova Scotia the general tariff" rate was 10 per cent.-f* Although some- 
favor is shown in this tariff" to the manufacturers by the inclusion in the free 
list of materials suitable for manufacture, yet on the whole the revenue idea is- 
the strongest. The semi-dependence of Nova Scotia on other regions- 
for its supplies of agricultural produce is indicated by the placing of this^ 
on the free list. The tariff' is. characterized by simplicity — its duties are 
either ad valorem or specific, no place being found for compound duties. 
The fact that so many of the duties imposed are specific shows the some- 
what crude nature of this tariff' ; for specific duties, more especially in 
countries which have not reached a high state of commercial development, have 
a tendency to be applied in a rough and ready manner. Under a fixed 
specific duty the result is often inequitable ; for the proportion of duty-charge 
bears much more heavily on the poorer goods, and thus the poorer classes of the 
community, who consume these goods, are placed at a disadvantage. The ad 
valorem duties comprise three schedules, viz. : 20 per cent., ] 5 per cent., and 5 per 
cent. The 20 per cent, rate is imposed on luxuries and the finer classes of manu- 
factured goods. 

Although, in general outline, the tariff of New Brunswick;}: bears much 
resemblance to that of Nova Scotia, yet in one particular there is a difference. 
In the Nova Scotian tariff* the free list had been made use of in order to extend 
inducements to manufacturers ; but in the tariff of New Brunswick this feature 
is absent. The general rate, indeed, is heavier, but the difference in rate is 
attributable to a greater need for revenue. Here, as in the Nova Scotian tariff*, the 
specific rate of charge is favored. Luxuries, together with most of the commodi- 
ties in common use, have a specific duty imposed upon them. In the case of wine 
there is a compound duty.§ This is a departure from the usual practice of these 
early tariffs for, in general, simple duties were preferred. The ad valorem goods 

^ ■ ■ ■ ., . — .. - - . , . I 11 

*Gray's History of Confederation, vol. 1, p. 12. 

tCap. 8, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1864. 

J22Vict. N.B. 1859. 

§28, 6d. and 12^ per cent. 

II The skilled and kindly advice and criticism of Professor Mavor have been of material aid to me iir 
the revision of my essay. It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge my indebted aess to him. — S. J. McIa. 
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are arran^^od in two lists, viz.: ship supplies on which there is a charge of 1 per 
cent., and machinery anrl iron manufactures which are taxed 1 5 per cent. The 
general rate on goods N. K. S. is 12i per cent.* 

In Prince E<lward Island the tariff rate, at this time, was about 11 percent.; 
while in Newfoundland it was on the avera;^e 10 per cent.+ 

The tariff of the province of C'ld Canada was the outcome of special circum- 
stances; on account of the inland position of the province, and the greater charges 
incurred in the building of public works, and general internal development, it was 
found necessary to impose rates of duty heavier than those imposed by the 
provinces by the sea. In these earlier days the means of internal taxation were 
practically in their infancy, and hence the Government was forced to rely in 
great degree upon the customs duties. The two Acts of Old Canada which are 
of iwjportance in this connection are those of 1859:]: and 1866.§ The latter, how- 
-ever, is the Act which outlined the tariff of the new Dominion, and may, there- 
fore, be more advantageously .considered in another connection. 

Although the general rate on goods N. O. P. was 20 percent., the duty in the 
-case of specified commodities was, in many instances, much higher. The rates of 
charge vary from 100 per cent, in the c^se of li(|Uors, to 10 per cent., in the case 
of iron and steel and their manufactures. The rate of duty on luxuries and 
quasi-luxuries is, in general, high. An attempt is made, however, to accommodate 
the tax to the different qualities of the commodity ; for instance, there is a tax 
on sugars according to quality, of from 10 per cent, to 40 per cent. The tax 
on liquors is exceedingly high ; in the tariff legislation of Canada, as in 
that of most civilized countries, there appears, on the whole, a uniform 
tendency to increase the duties on spirits, but this rate of 1859 was high beyond 
precedent. The reasons which led to the adoption of this rate were partly 
economic and partly ethical. The Finance Minister had proposed, in the 
tariff resolutions, a 50 per cent, tax**.; but it was represented to him 
tliat such a *• low rate of duty would encourage intemperance," hence the 
increased duty.+f The (juestion of extending protection to mineral products 
was not considered in this tariff, for we find that lead, copper and iron ores were 
admitted free of duty. This serves to indicate the undeveloped condition of the . 
mining industry. 

The Canadian tariff differed from the Maritime tariffs in general principle as 
well as in more detailed outline. It has been shown that the Maritime tariffs 
■were for the most part specific, the ad valorem system of duties holding only a 
subsidiary place. In the Canadian tariff the conditions are altogether different, 
for, with a few minor exce|)tions, the duties are ad valorem. The principle of 
substituting ad valorem for specific duties had been adopted when a new admin- 
istration was formed in iSoS ; the change was advocated because it was considered 
that it would ensure a more equitable pressure of customs duties upon all. The 
"jiropost^d reconstruction of the tariff on an ad valorem basis was outlined in the 



•TJie cuHtoiiiH contraction N. E. S. signifies *'not elsewhere specified,"; N. 0. P. means "not other- 
'wiiio provided for." 

fO«»nfederati«»n Debate^ P- ^^^' Speech of Hon. D'Arcy McGee. • 

122 Vict., Cap. 2. 

§29-80 V:ct., Cap. r>. 

imaHtable Public Finance, ]>p. 495-9. 

**Th<» 60 por cent, rate had been thouj?ht of because a similar rate was proposed in the amended tariff 
•of tho ITuited States. Tho sijjnificance of this and similar facts will be considered in the Appendix. See 
•*'Tli« InMiience exerted upim the Canadian Taritf by the Tariff of the United States." 

^^liudfiret Speech, A/arch Tth, lSo9. 



"Speech from the Throne, and despite sundry objections that it would prove pre- 
judicial to the interests of Upper Canada,* which imported more extensively than 
Liower Canada, the new tariff was carried into effect. 

The rates in this tarifFf are much higher than those in vo^e in the Maritime 

provinces. The years 1857-8 had been somewhat disastrous in financial circles, 

-and the Canadian Government, finding itself much straitened for revenue, was 

forced to raise the tariff ; an Act of 1858 had increased the general rate to 15 per 

cent.; in 1859 it was still further increased to 20 per cent. But there was also 

-«,n avowed protective intent present in the tariflf. When the tariff Acts of 1858-9 

were passed the Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, protested against the 

protective features of this legislation, but the Finance Minister asserted the right of 

theCanadas to conserve their own interests in the way they deemed best.ij: The tariff 

policy of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick affected directly only one province ; the 

tariff policy of Canada affected two portions of country with divergent interests, 

^nd in the endeavor to accommodate these warring interests a protective policy 

was deemed to be of service. 

A brief tabular summary will serve to indicate the war of the tariffs. For 
this purpo3e the following commodities may be chosen : spirits, tea, sugars, 
tobaccos, agricultural products, iron and its manufactures. 



Nova Scotia. 



New Brunswick. 



Canada. 



'-Spirits ....... 

Teas 

■'Sugars 

Tobaccos 

Agricultural \ 
products . . J 

Iron and itsl 
manufact'r's. / 



Specific, average rate 70c. per 
gallon 



ad valorem 10 per cent 
ad valorem 20 percent 



ad valorem 20 per cent . . . . 
ad valorem, meat and poultry 

10 per cent 

other products free 

ad valorem 5 per cent 



Specific, average rate Is. 9d. 

per gallon ad valorem 100 per «ent. 

Specific, 2d. per lb j ad valorem 5 per cent, to 15 per 

I cent, according to quality. 
Specific, from /^d. to l^d. 

ad valorem 10 per cent, to 40 

per cent, according to quality 

and fineness. 

ad valorem, mixed tobaccos 80 

per cent , cigars 40 per cent. 

Free. 



per lb. according to quality 

Specific, 2d. per lb 
Free 




ad valorem 10 per cent. 



That conflict of tariffs was one element in the plexus of causes which brought 

;about Confederation is evident in contemporary speeches and newspapers. In 

the meetings of the delegates at Charlottetown " the detrimental way in which 

the conflicting tariffs operated to each other's disadvantage,"^ was referred to. 

T^he Hon. Geo. Brown, in a speech at the time, said : " but far in advance of all 

-other advantages would be this that the union of all the provinces would break 

down all trade barriers between us and throw open at once to all a combined 

market of four millions of people."| The speeches of Cartier and other delegates 

were in the same strain. The position taken by the merchants is, however, more 

important in that it indicates the views of the mercantile classes, and here we find 

that the merchants and the delegates were at one. In the banquets which were 

•Toronto Leader^ January 31st, 1859, also r^; ort, in Toronto Leader of March 16th, of meeting of 
Toronto Board of Trade. 

t22 Vict., Cap. 2. 

JBudget Speech, 1859. See also Toronto Leader for March 12th, 1859. 

gGray's History of Confederation, vol. 1, p. 31. 

'llbid, p. 42. 
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given .to the delegates in Quebec much stress was laid, by Quebec merchants, on 
the fact that the doing away with hostile tariffs would be of much advantage to 
trade. At a banquet, given by the Quebec Board of Trade, Mr. Joseph* said : 
" we desire that the unequal and hostile taritls of the several provinces should 
disappear, we want one tariff* instead of five."t I'o allecre that economic motives 
alone brought about Confederation would be to go too far; but none the less 
is it true that one immediate advantage that was expected from Confederation 
yras a tariff which would forever do away with the constant friction that had 
hitherto existed. 

It was necessary to obtain a uniform tariff. The Maritime delegates had been 
accustomed to a comparatively low rate of duties, an<l consequently they objected 
to the high tariff* of Canada. One of the first things to be done then, before Con- 
federation could become practicable, was the formulation of a tariff' which should 
approximate to the lower rates of duties charged by the Maritime provinces. 



II. 
THE DAYS OF THE 15 PER CENT. TARIFF, 1867-74. 

The delegates of the Maritime Provinces had made no secret of their dislike^ 
for the high tariff of Canada, and so an approximation to the Maritime tariff 
rate, which was on the average 12i per cent., had to be effected. Accordingly 
the Tariff' Act:]: which was passed was intended as a compromise. The duty rate 
on goods N. 0. P. was reduced to 15 per cent., the general rate of the tariff of 
1858 being thus accepted. As contrasted with the ante-Confederation tariffs, this 
tariff of the new Dominion bears the mark of compromise. Under the tariffs of 
the Maritime Provinces the duties had been for the most part specific ; under the 
Canadian tariff of 1859 the duties were, with one exception, ad valorem ; in the 
tariff of 1866 we find an attempt at a reconciliation of these divergent tendencies. 

In addition to the specific duties in the new tciriff we find three rates of ad 
valorem duties, viz. : 25, 15 and 10 per cent. The 25 per cent, schedule may be 
described as a tax on luxuries. The 15 per cent, schedule is the most important. 
It was from this list that the bulk of the revenue was expected, and it was from 
this list that the bulk of the revenue was obtained. 

The influence of the sea-coast tariffs is seen in the substitution of specific for 
many of the ad valorem duties hitherto in force. Several instances of this may 
be cited. The Canadian duty on spirits had been an almost prohibitory ctd val- 
orem one ; the specific duty was now adopted,§ although the rate was somewhat 
higher than the average rates of the Maritime tariff's. Another instance is in the 
case of sugars where the ad valorem duty was also replaced by a specific rate,|| 
the rate in this case also being higher than the corresponding one in the Maritime 
tariffs. In the Canadian tariff of 1859, as in that of New Brunswick, there had 
appeared isolated instances of compound duties. It can not be said that any real 
endeavor towards compound duties is manifested in the tariff of 1866, although, 
there is a tentative attempt in this direction in the tax on tea** — an experiment' 

■ "V 

♦President of the Quebec Board of Trade. t&ray, p. 83. J29-30 Vict., Cap. 6w 

§70c. to $1.20 per gallon. ||1.8c. to 3c. per pound. 

**15 per cent, and Tc. per pound. 



which WH3 further followed out in the imposition of a compound duty* on tobacco 
in 1867. There are fewer unenumerated good.^. in tliia tarifi than in the earlier 
tariffs. A eaae in point is the following: alcoholic perfumes had been included, 
in the general rate on spirituous lir[uors i now they are classed separately and 
are made the subject of a specific tax.-f This tendency, towards greater definiteneas 
in point of enumeration, comes as a consequence of the development of the tariff ■ 
and the more thorough acquaintance on the part of the legislature with the various, 
forms of taxable commodity. 

The more definite adoption of the principle ot protection is evidenced in the 
free goods schedule, where, amonj; other articles, are included colors, when imported 
for the use of wall paper manufacturers. 

Under Schedule F provision is made for reciprocal trade with the United 
States in agricultural products, fish and lumber. 

Although this tariff is to a certain extent the creature of opportunism and 
compromise, yet, perhaps, it may be well to seek in it for some dominant prin- 
ciple. It has been argued by the Hon. Mr. Gray that, despite a temporary con- 
cession to protection in 1870,J: this tarifi' was throughout a revenue one. The 
dictum of one of " the Eathei's " is of importance, but it may be possible to dis- 
cover in the tariff itself, as well as in the views of those who had to do with its 
enforcement, some conclusioos that run counter to such a plea. 

We shall first examine the internal evidence. It has been noted that the 
25 per cent, schedule is practically a luxury tax. This tax may be looked upon 
as a relic of the old idea that taxes should press moat heavily on articles of 
luxury. The evidence of history warrants the conclusion that taxes partaking of 
the nature of sumptuary legislation are not highly successful, either in accom- 
plishing their more injmcdiate intention or in the secondary and more prosaic one 
of raising revenue. The more specialized evidence of financial history also affords 
evidence of the truth of this.g The reason of this is not far to seek. The Finance 
.Minister has primarily to consider the question of raising revenue — althoagh the 
Blatter of incidence has also to he borne in mind — and he finds that, unfortu- 
nately, it is the necessities of life which, under normal conditions, furnish the 
"bulk of the revenue. Luxuries are of fluctuating demand ; the demand for the 
necessaries of life is leas subject to change. The facts of Canadian financial histoiy 
show that the receipts from the 2.5 per cent, list were but small. Apart from 
nfcre abstract questions of finance the discussion of this subject is of importance 
in that it throws .some light on the intentions of the framers of the tariff. The 
ethico-economic views shown in this attempted control of luxury result fi-om the 
paternalistic conceptions which are associated with the theory of protection. 

Another part of the internal evidence is to be found in the free list and 
Schedule F, The free list states that iron, when in partial manufacture, is 
admitted free, the intention being to benefit Canadian iron manufacturera. A 
still more important clause in the free list is "colors, when imporoed for the 
use of wall paper manufacturers — ultramarine, .umber, blue-hlack, Paris green, 
sugar of lead, etc.," shall be admitted free. There is here evident a desire to 
benefit the home manufacturer by means of the free list, ■ The provision made 
for reciprocity with the United States is in itself an evidence of protective 
intent, for such quid pro quo transactions are as a rule pi-otective. 

^^_.C par cent, aod 15c, per pound, V^^H 

^^^LM per g^]iou. ■! 

^^^07 the imposition i,f duties on breadatuSs and CDOl. ^^^| 

^^^Bjwtftble'B Pablic Finance, pp. 410 and 443. ^^^^^^^^^ 
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Now with regard to the external evidence, this is to be found in the speeches 
of the finance ministers of the period 18G7-74,* who, when more protection was 
demanded, or when the Government did not see fit to remit duties, defended the 
position taken on the ground that the tariff in vogue had protection in its nature, 
that in short it was a national policy. 

Discrimination between " protection " and " incidental protection " is at best a 
vain one, for all do not see eye to eye on this question, there being no fixed standards 
by which the lines of demarcation may be determined. Sufficient, however, has 
been adduced, both of internal and external evidence, to show that somewhat of 
protection was present in this tariff*. True, it was not piotection in as high 
degree as afterwards appeared, but none the less was it protection. One cannot 
well leave out of consideration the free list and claim that because the duties 
are not on the face of them highly protective, therefore the tariff is not protective. 
As it affects a particular industry the effects are, in the main, somewhat 
similar whether a tax is imposed to benefit a growing industry or whether a tax 
is remitted to enhance its development ;t if articles used in further manufacture 
are placed on the free list the home manufacturer receives an advantage. 

It was found necessary to insert in the British North America Act several 
sections dealing with the question of customs duties. It is provided:!: that the 
customs duties of the " different provinces shall remain in force until altered by 
the Parliament of Canada." It may readily be understood that this was simply 
a temporary expedient intended to tide over the intervening time until the 
Dominion Parliament should meet. When Parliament met representations were 
made by the Committee of Ways and Means which were incorporated in the 
Tariff Act of the year.§ The section which has specially to do with this matter 
is section 19 — " So much of any Act of the Legislature of the late Province of 
Canada or of either of the Provinces of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick as imposes 
any duty of customs or makes any provision in any matter provided for by this 
Act or is inconsistent with this Act is hereby repealed." Thus was a general 
tariff applied to Canada. 

Although the Dominion Parliament had thus legislated and had put in force 
a general tariff it might, at first glance, seem that it had tacitly abnegated some of 
its sovereign power to levy customs dues, for we findj| that the right of New 
Brunswick to levy export duties on logs is still preserved. This would appear a 
serious violation of the section of the Customs Act aheady quoted. The provi- 
sion contained in the B. N. A. owes its presence to peculiar circumstances. The 
export tax, so-called, on logs w^as really analagous to cullers' dues ; it had been 
imposed in the form of an export tax because of the difficulty experienced in col- 
lecting it in the form of stumpage duties.** The tax"(-f on logs continued in force 
until 1871. When the Washington Treaty was signed, in that year, it was found 
that the continuance of the duties would run counter to the treaty obligations 



*See more especially Hart sard for 1871. 

fOf course, the disturbing effects of the imposition of a new tax will have to be remembered in limita- 
tion of this. 

t Article 122, B.N. A. 

§31 Vict., Cap. 7. 

ilB.N.A., Article 124. 

**Vidc Gray's History of Confederation, vol. I., p. 65. 

ft This export duty on logs is provided for in Chapter 15, Title 3, R. S. of N. B. 
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incurred, and tTie export duty was thus repealed and an Act* was passed provid- 
ing for compensation to New Brunswick. 

The Customs Act which had been passed in 1866 was adopted in 1867 by the 
first Parliament of the Dominion. Two Acts were passed on the subject : the 
firsti" defining in greater degree the dutiable forms of spirits ; the second:[: impos- 
ing the new tariff. Section 19, already quoted, imposed, subject to Article 124 of 
the B.N. A., a general tariff upon the Dominion. One or two minor changes are 
made in this Act as compared with that of 1866. The Tariff Act of 1866 imposed 
a compound duty of 7c. and 15 per cent, on tea. There is a differentiation, 
for on black tea there is imposed a duty of 3c. and 15 per cent, while on green 
tea there is a rate of 7c. and 15 per cent. On tobacco§ there is a tax of 15c. and 
5 per cent. In the case of the compound duties imposed under this* Act there are 
undoubtedly two elements present, 1st, the desire to prevent under- valuation, 
2nd, the desire to obtain revenue, the latter being probably the more important: 
The policy of imposing such a heavy tax on tea, an article which, although osten- 
sibly a luxury, is almost a necessity to the poorer classes, is open to question — 
eapecially when the rates on liquors were low. The clause of the British North 
America Act which reserved to New Brunswick the right to impose " export " 
duties on logs gave rise to a similar claim on the part of Ontario and Quebec ; 
aad thus we find that in the recommendation from the Committee of Ways and 
Means a provision was made for a duty on logs, etc., when exported from Ontario 
aad Quebec.|| The same relative justification for the imposition of such duties 
did not exist, in this case, as in the case -of New Brunswick, and so with the leave 
of the House the motion was dropped. 

The changes of 1868 had to do with details. The specific list was altered in 
^ few particulars — animals were added, while ales, beer and wine were moved to 
the compound list. The free list was also extended by a further enumeration of 
ii*oii. Provision had been made by a prior Act** for an export duty on lumber, 
^•e., as regards the Dominion ; in this year the provision was enforced. The rates 
cHosen varied from 31 in the case of pine to $2 per thousand in the case of oak 
logs. 

In the previous session a tax of 10 per cent, on breadstuflfs had been 
i'^ posed; this w?ts found to work in a way detrimental to the interest of the 
M^aritime Provinces and it was removed.f^ 

By this time the Canadian tariff had been sufficiently long in operation to 
afford some statistics with regard to the pressure of customs duties. A compari- 
son of the trade and navigation returns for the year 1868 with the returns con- 
tained in the sessional papers of later years, gives the following results. The duty 
^n the total imports, both dutiable and free is 12 per cent.; on the dutiable goods 
^lone the average rate is 20,22 per cent. In order to estimate the pres- 
sure of taxation, both specific and ad valorem^ some details may be given. 
^n molasses the rate of taxation was, on the average, 46.94 per cent.; on sugar of 
?11 kinds, on the average, 43.18 per cent.; on flour and meal, 8.53 per cent., and on 
?^on, 15.01 per cent. From this it may be seen that the average rate of duty on 
^^^adstuffs was low. 

The year 1869 was not distinguished by tariff changes. In the year 1870 
^^ Vantage was taken of the power given in 1869,§§ to impose drawbacks. ^The 

*36 Vict., Cap. 4. t31 Vict., Cap. 6. 

4:31 Vict., Cap. 7. § Cigars excepted. 

lIThe proposed rates were : 

Pine logs $1 00 per M. Shingles and stave bolts. $1 20 per cord. 

Other logs 50 " Hop poles 60 per ICO. 

Xki&ilixrav ties 3c e&ch 

**31 Vict., Cap. 44. ft Vide Toronto Leader, of April 30th, 18C8. 

'^ 31 Vict., Cap. 44, sec. 10. 
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power thus conferred was made use of in an endeavor to increase the number of 
ships built for export ; in particular a drawback was allowed on iron used in the 
manufacture of composite ships for export.* This, in the earlier years of its 
working, was the main use made of this provision. Judged from the theoretic 
standpoint, drawbacks may be characterized as a " harking back " to mercantil- 
ism.-(-, Their relative justification, so far as a particular nation is concerned, 
depends upon the estimation in which the export trade is held by that nation. 
Under protection the export trade is made much of. 

The legislation on tariff questions, in 1870, bears marks of tentativeness and 
hesitancy — a tentativeness and hesitancy which is characteristic of the succeeding 
year. The Act placing animals on the specific list in 1868, is now repealed, 
and animals are again placed on the ad valorem list. In this year, as in 1871,^ 
judging from the evidence of Hansard and the journals, the Government, instead 
of leading, was driven.^ 

The necessity for increased revenues brought about some tariff changes. . The 
duty on spirits was increased from 70 to 88 cents per gallon. An increase was 
also made in the case of the duties on wheat, breadstuffs and coal. In these latter 
duties the desire for revenue is not the most important cause ; the motive cause 
was more probably the idea that by this means greater pressure could be brought 
to bear on the United States Government, so that more favorable terms could be 
obtained in the Washington treaty. 

These modifications which have been spoken of had to do with internal 
-changes in the Act ; section 11 of the Customs Act of this year|| may be said to 
have eflfected an external change. This section provides for an increase of f per 
•cent, on all the dutiable goods ; that is, the duty leviable on an article was to be 
increased by the addition thereto of 5 per cent, of the amount of duty previously 
imposed on said article. It might be held that this addition to the duties imposed 
by the general tariff is sufficient to constitute this year a new tariff epoch ; but 
as the increase of duty amounted to only J per cent. — the duties now standing 
on goods N. 0. P. at lof per cent. — it is well to consider it as an integral portion 
of the 15 per cent, tariff; the more so as the increase was of short duration. It 
was expected that, from the minor changes in the tariff and the J per cent, 
increase, there would result an increase^ in the revenue of $575,(^00. 

The retaliatory duties which had been imposed by the Government upon coal 
and breadstuffs were not welcome to the general community ; neither was the J 
per cent, addition. The Board of Trade of Montreal, as well as other representa- 
tives of local interests, petitioned against these increases. The feeling which had 
been shown in the session of 1870, did not lessen in the session of 1871. All through 
thesession petitions and questions were directed at the Government ; the gist of the 
general demand was that the obnoxious duties, of the previous session, should be 
-either reduced or repealed. To cite but one of the many petitions which were 
presented, it may be noted that on March 22nd. Hon. Mr. Workman presented a 
petition from the Montreal Corn Exchange against the grain and flour duties, 
setting forth " the propriety of throwing off the duties on the necessaries of life in 
order to render this country a cheaper one to live in."** The cross-firing on this 
question took up much of the session. During this discussion an expression was 
employed which is important in the later tariff history of Canada. Against the pro- 

♦SS Vict., Cap. 9, sec. 13. 

t Vide article on Drawbacks in Falgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy. Vol. I. 

X With reference to the duties on coal and breadstuffs. 

§ The debates and journals of the jrears 1870-1 are somewhat unsatisfactory ; it is almost impoiiible to 
discoyer in them any well-defined principle of procedure with reference to the tariff. 

;j 33 Vict., Cap. 19. 
** Commons * Journals And DehAteBf 1871. • 
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posal to remit the duties it was objected by the Finance Minister. Sir Francis 
Hincks, that the action of the Government in imposing these duties, was in 
-accordance with the " National Policy'' 

But although the Government took this position, it was forced at length by 
ihe popular demand to remove the grain and flour duties together with the gene- 
ral increase in the tariff rate;* by this means a reduction of $1,500,000 in duties 
^-as eflfected. This remission of duties is spoken of by some as marking the 
beginning of the " new tariff," but the contention is open to objection. 

Two other provisions in the Customs Act of this yearf are worthy of note, 
in that they established precedents, which have been more or less followed ever 
since. Section 4 provides that upon the authorization of the Governor in Council 
** machinery, the like of which is not manufactured in Canada " may be admitted 
free. Section 3 provides that the Governor in Council may from time to time 
transfer to the free list, articles used in course of Canadian manufactures. The 
discretionary power of the Governor in Council, manifested in these sections 
instead of diminishing increases ; the tarift Act of 1894 expressly states that the 
power exists unchanged and unimpaired. 

In the year 1872 the changes made had to do with the duties on tea and 
coffee. It was not so much the advisability of lightening the pressure of taxation, 
that influenced the Government, as the fact that it was forced into such a line 
of action by the tariff legislation of the United States. It may seem disin- 
genuous to take such a view of the Government's action, but the words of Sir 
Francis Hincks hardly admit of any other construction being placed upon them.:[: 
He said in substance on May 21st, 1872 "that it was expedient that all the duties 
of customs whether ad valorem or specific now payable on tea and coffee should 
be repealed on and after July 1st next. . . . This was caused by the revision 
of the American tariff; it would be impossible for the Government to guard 
against American tea on the frontier." This reduction was accepted and embodied 
in statutory form.§ 

In this session the Canadian tariff was extended to British Columbia ;|| this 
was ^n evidence of the national growth and showed how the national power was 
being extended, for the tariff of the Dominion is but emblematic of the power of 
the Dominion. The year 1873 witnessed a further extension of the territory over' 
which the national tariff had force, for in this year it was provided that on and 
after the 17th of May, 1873, there should be the same customs duties for Manitoba 
as for the rest of the Dominion.** 

The year 1873 is the end of this period. In this the last year of the opera- 
tion of the old tariff the duties remained at their normal level Some changes 
were made in the duties on ale, su^ar and tobacco. These chancres indicate a 
further taking into favor of the principle of compound duties. The policy 
with reference to the iron industry remains unchanged, the same encouragement 
being extended as heretofore; i. e. the iron goods on the free list are in a less 
advanced stiate of manufacture than those on the five per cent. list. 

During this whole period the duty on goods N. E. S. was 15 percent.-f^ But 
in order to appreciate the pressure of dutiei on all dutiable goods, whether under 
specific or ad valorem rates, the returns of the Department of Customs must be 
referred to.|^ Daring the years 1868-74, a period of seven years inclusive, the 

average rate of duty on all dutiable goods was 19.50 per cent. 

-. 

* 34 Vict., Cap. 10. flbid. 

X Vide Hansard and Journals of House of Commons for 1872. 

§ 35 Vict., Cap. 11. This effected a reduction in duties of $1,209,166.00. 

\\ 35 Vict., Cap. 37. ** 36 Vict., Cap. 39. 

-H* The i per cent, increase was but temporary. tt Sessional Papers, 1893, Table I. 
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III. 

THE 17.V PER CENT TARIFF, 1874-78. 
Tariff " For Revenue Only." 

The results of the stormy politics of 1873 were the substitution of a Liberal 
administration for a Conservative one ; and the beginning of a new epoch of 
tariff policy. 

The period 1874-78 was one ef difficulty in financial circles. The world- 
wide depression had its influence in Canaiia. So closely bound together are the^ 
nations that constitute the *' Republic of Commerce/' that the panic and depression 
which affect one section of the world, affect also all other ])arts of the com- 
mercial community. Such conditions as these made the task of the Finance 
Minister a difficult one. Whatever the ability of a financier may be, the 
effects of a long-continued depression, which reduces the volume of trade and 
so lessens the means for the raisinij^ of revenue, must of necessity, give rise to con- 
ditions, the control of wlii«h is, in great degree, beyond his power. 

The policy now adopted was avowedly one *' for revenue only." The new 
administration had paid much attention to the free trade arguments of Cobden 
and Bright, and had before its eyes as a conscious ideal the example of- England 
Doctrinaire adherence to a policy which should issue in free trade coupled with 
the depression that prevailed did much to bring about the subsequent downfall 
of the Ministry ; for, at the time when the Government was devoted to free trade, 
there was also a popular demand for protection. 

The general rate of duty was fixed at 17i per cent ; this was an advance of 
2| per cent, on the general rate of the former tariff. But it was not so much 
the increase as the purpose underlying it that ac^itated the popular mind. On 
the whole, during this period there was a slight increase in taxation. In the 
period 1868-74 the average rate imposed had been 19.50 per cent. ; under the* 
tariff of 1874-78 the average rate of duty was 20.456 per cent. Thus it cpii be 
seen that the pressure of taxation was but slightly increased; the way in which 
it was increased and the principle that actuated such increase is to be found in 
the tariff itself. 

The Tariff Act of 1874* was passed in amendment of the Tariff Acts pre- 
viously in force. The tax divisions of the old tariff were in the main retained. 
The 15 per cent, list was changed to 17J per cent."(- and a 20 per cent, list was 
also added. The 17i per cent, list was intended to contain the articles with 
which the home manufactures came into competition — to this extent there was 
incidental protection. 

Before dealing in fuller detail with the items of the tariff, it may be well 
to show from the statistical returns for the year, the relative importance of the 
different rates of duty and also the prior importance of the 17^ per cent. duty. 
The total amount of duty obtained in this year is divided as follows : 

Total specific duty $2,636,944 67 

*' compound duty 2,328,663 38 

" 25 per cent, duty 282,676 56 

" 17i " 9,519,668 61 

" 10 . '•' 283,242 95 

" 5 " . 292,834 28 

*37 Vict,, Cap. G. 

tin this connection it is worthy of remark that the reco:iimendation from |;he Committee of Ways and 
Means— virfc Journals of House — readi: *'All go^ds N. O. P. . . . shall be charged with 16§ per 
cent.^" while section 4 of the Customs Act reads, ** All goods N. E. S. shall be liable to 174 P^' cent." 
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The list of goods paying specific duties is about the same as that of the year 
1873. One of the chief additions to the specific li^t is in the case of teas and 
coflFees. On these the following specific duties are imposed : Tea, green or 
Japan, .04c. ; tea, black, .03c. ; coffee, green, .02c. ; coffee, roasted, .03c. The 
necessity of raising more revenue brought about this change ; it was strenuously 
opposed in committee. The constant tendency of the duties on tobaccos and 
spirits to increase is manifest here. Cigars are now taxed 70c. per pound; spirits 
enumerated are taxed Sl.OO per gallon, an increase of 12c., while on unenumerated 
spirits there is an increase of 30c. per gallon. There is no very perceptible ten- 
dency to increase the number of goods paying conjpound duties. The duty on 
tobacco and snuff*, which had hitherto been 15c. and 5 per cent., was now increased 
to 12J per cent, and 25c., while the duty on sugar was fixed at 25 per cent, and 
lie. This latter item is an addition to the compound list. 

To come now to the ad valorem list, in addition to the 25 per cent, list, there 
appears a 20 per cent, list which may be considered a complementary " luxury 
tax." The goods taxed under this new list are silks, satins, velvets, gold, silver 
or plated ware and fancy goods. To the 10 per cent, list are added locomotive 
engines and their parts, and machiner3'' for mills and factories, which is not 
manufactured in Canada. This list also includes cattle, green fruit, seeds and 
vegetables. The protection formerly extended, by means of the free list, to partially 
manufactured forms of iron is now taken away and a 5 per cent, tax is imposed. 
In the tenth section of the Act,* however, there appears a 
departure from the purely "Revenue Tariff"' standpoint. The provision in 
question, viz. : " That the Governor in Council may admit free of duty, until 
1875, machinery to be used in Canadian manufacture the like of which is not 
made in Canada," is undoubtedly, on the face of it, a concession to protec- 
tion. This provision had first been enacted in 1871, and had since then 
continued in force. To appreciate its bearing, in the present Act, it must be read 
in connection with the 10 per cent, list, which provides for the imposition of a 
10 per cent, duty on " machinery for mills and factories, the like of which is not 
manufactured in Canada." These sections being read together, it is apparent 
that the obvious intention was to afford the manufacturer an opportunity of 
accommodating himself to the altered conditions. The privilege had been in 
existence for some years, and hence the manufacturer had become habituated to 
such exemption from duty. The change in the tariff", in this particular, had to 
be gradual, otherwise 'it would tend to produce a dislocation of industry. 

In the year 1875f the chief change, in the way of the remission of duty, is 
the repealing of the export duty on stave bolts and oak logs. 

The year 1876 witnessed an increase in the expressed desire for protection. 
The discussion of this tendency towards protectionism, as manifested in the 
popular mind and in the expressions of the Parliamentary representatives, comes 
up more fittingly in connection with the tariff" of 1879. Suffice it to say that 
during the years 1876-8 the debates in Parliament on the relative merits of 
Protection and Free Trade as policies for Canada, were more and more numerous. 
The administration was much exercised over the continued depression ; and 
a committee was appointed to investigate the causes of the depression. Inter- 
esting as the depression is, from the standpoint of general financial history, it is 
still more interesting in the bearing that it had on the more specialized question 
of Canadian Tariff History. Under the tariff of 1874 more than half the revenue 
was raised from the 17^ per cent list. The eff'ects of the continued depression 
were seen in a reduction of the volume of trade. In the 17J per cent, list alone 
there was, in the six months ending December, 1875, a decrease in the importa- 

•37 Vict., Cap. 6. fSS Vict., Cap. 35. 

2 T.H. 
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tions of $10,700,000.00 ; as a result of this there was in this period a decrease of 
$1,860,000.00 in the revenue obtained from the seventeen and a half per cents. 
Such a condition of trade, accounts, in great degree, for the deficit of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

Such being the condition of the revenue, some measure of amendment was 
urgently needed. Accordingly, in 1877, an Act was passed amending the customs 
duties.* Although it was found necessary to increase the revenue, the Govern- 
ment was evidently actuated by a conscientious desire to keep the burden of 
taxation from being unduly great. Thus we find that the petroleum duty, which 
had been 15c. per gallon, was reduced to 6c. per gallon. The evident intention 
being to lessen the pressure of taxation on what was now a necessity. This 
benefit was, however, minimized by an increase of two cents per pound in the 
tax on tea. This was intended to counterbalance the diminution in revenue from 
coal oil. The advisability of taxing so heavily another necessity is at best ques- 
tionable. The tax on malt was increased to 2| cents per pound. This would 
mean an increased tax of about 3 cents per gallon on beer.-(- The general taxes 
on spirits were not raised, and it might be suggested that, comparing the com- 
paratively low level at which the spirit tax stood, viz., $1.00 per gallon on 
enumerated and $1.50 on unenumerated, with the rate at which spirits are now 
taxed, some increase in the spirit duties might have been attempted. In this 
way the necessity of increasing the tax on tea might have been avoided either in 
whole or in part. 

As far as changes towards compound duties are concerned, there are but 
two, and one of these counterbalances the other. Cigars, which had hitherfco 
been taxed at 70c. per pound, had now imposed on them a compound duty of 
50c. and 25 per cent, while on imported ale, beer and porter the tax was made 
specific instead of compound.^ 

Some additions were made to the 10 per cent, list and the 17 i per cent. list. 
To the latter were added cotton, silk and linen thread ; these had been on the 
10 per cent. list. Tubes and piping were taken from the free list and added to 
the 10 per cent. list. 

The duties, thus increased, were intended to increase the revenue by $500,- 
000.00. Although these amendments gave an increase, they by no means solved 
the difficulty. The deficit for the year preceding was $1,901,000.00 ; it can readily 
be seen that, if the deficit were to be averted, and the evil effects of the depres- 
sion overcome by tariff" changes, then the amendments of Ihis session were not 
sufficiently drastic. 

The effects of the financial depression were still felt§ for the normal customs 
revenue had decreased by $3,000,000.00. The imports had decreased one-third 
in value. The reduction of imports, per capita^ was from $35.25 to $25.50. 
Although the revenue was in this state yet there were some signs of bettering 
conditions, for, in the seven months ending February 10th, 1878, the revenue 
amounted to $13,434,235.00 as contrasted with $12,494,779.00 in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, an increase of about a million. 

However, although the effects of the depression were thus becoming miti- 
gated, and although there is some reason to believe that under bettering conditions 
deficit legislation might not have been such an ever present spectre, the electorate 
determined in favor of a protective policy. The consequence of this was that, in 
1878, the revenue tariff was doomed. The conditions which heralded in this 
change in public opinion are of sufficient importance to warrant their being dealt 
with at some length in a separate section. 

♦40 Vict., Cap. 11. tThis chiefly affected the excise. 

STbia tax now stood : lOo. per gallon in bottles, etc. ; 12c. per gallon in larger quantities. 
§rufe Budget apeech of 1878, 



IV. 

THE STEPS LEADING UP TO THE NATIONAL POLICY. 

The tariff change in the year 1879 ia one of especial interest in that it is 

lite popular aJoption by the Dominion of Canada of the policy of protection 

J then Canada has continued under the same policy. 

Before discussing the policy itself, it will be well to .look somewhat at the 

)ry of the origin and growth of the protectioniat movement in Canacli 

ement which culminated in the policy adopted in 1&79. In order to trace thii 

ilopment it will be necessary to quote somewhat copiously from the debates 

House of Commons, and the newspaper files of the time. The petitions whii 

I sent in during this period were many, and the ends aimed at were diverse 

Beginning with the year 187n we iind expressions with reference to 

ECtion. Hon. Mr. Currier" presented a petition from the Ottawa Boai 

Trade praying " that a duty be imposed on coal, salt and petroleum, ac 

»ll manufactures imported from the Dnited States, and that a duty 1; 

id on all articles imported into Canada from the United States, th 

similar articles ' were charged there." The object aimed at in thj 

was a compasite one; it aimed at both protection and retaliation. Mi 

Dameron' presented a number of petitions from the farmers of Huron am 

praying for prctection to Canadian production and manufactures. Mi 

f asted foi' increased protection for Canadian tobacco^ t h i.s to b 

by means of the imposition of a higher rate of duty. A petition wa 

Bceived^ from the Montreal Board of Trade the pnrport of which was 

tly counter to that of the petition of the Ottawa Board of Trade. Mr, 

presented* a number of petitions for protection of Canadian products. 

the session of 1871 petitions on the subject of protection were received — 

_, se were all in favor of the remission of the protective duties on bread- 

ind coal Sir Francis Hincks opposed such remis.sion, claiming, in the 

of his argument, that the duties were necessary to a " National Policy." 

of the term "National Policy" on this occasion is perhaps the first appear- 

this term. It shows that, even at this time, a more purely protective 

was commencing to meet with favor on the part of administrators. 

I the session of 1S7^ the petitions for protection were contiuued. Petitions 

eoeived''' from S. David and others applying for more protection in connec- 

"ih the cigar indaitry. The member for Leeds and Grenville, during this 

_ moved that a committee " be appointed in order to consider the advisa- 

of protecting the farmer, chiefiy by a protective tariH ou agricultural 

its coming in from the United States." Later on'' a petition wa.s received 

the Council of Agriculture of Quebec, asking for "a reajdustmeut of 

lis so as to encourage the cultivation of sugar, beet root, tobacco and other 

plants . . . and also that a duty be imposed on foreign agricultural 

Sts." 

Tabruary SSCh. 

FebTQary 28tli, 1870. S. Ibid. 

Much nth. i. Un March 'MM. 

April 24th, 1872. 6. On M&rcb Slat. 1873. 
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The financial depression which existed during the Mackenzie regime int 
fied the interest in protection, and it is during this period that we fii 
definitively accepted as a party policy. In 1876 when Hon. Mr. Cartwright 
moved that the House go into Committee of Supply, Hon. Mr. Workman* m 
in amendment " that the House deeply regrets to learn that the Governmen 
not proposed a policy of protection , . . and that the large amount of 
tal now. invested in industries, and their present depressed condition render 
a policy necessary to restore them to a condition of prosperity." Sir Joh 
Macdonald also moved, during this session, an amendment on the same line 
that of Mr. Workman, but both amendments were defeated. In this ye 
committee, which had been appointed by the manufacturers to see to the co 
vation of their interests, reported that they were in favor of the existing 17i 
cent, tariff being replaced by a 20J per cent. one. 

During the session of 1877 discussions, with protection for a text, 
numerous. Sir John A. Macdonald raoved"(- " that the tariff should be adji 
so as to benefit the agricultural, mining and manufacturing interests ol 
Dominion." Mr. Wood also proposed that the general tariff rate be raised i 
per cent. Both propositions were rejected. 

In the year 1878 expressions in favor of protection were many, bot 
the House and outside. The Liberal Conservative Association of Ontario, me< 
in Toronto, resolved J : 

1. We are satisfied that the welfare of Canada requires the adoption 
national financial policy which by a judicious readjustment of the tariff 
benefit and foster the agricultural, mining and manufacturing interests of 
Dominion. 

2. That no such readjustment will be satisfactory to the interests affe( 
or to the country, if adopted as a provisional means only to meet a tempo 
emergency, or to supply a temporary deficit, nor unless it is made and cai 
out as a National Policy. 

3. That until reciprocity is established with our neighbors, Canada sb 
move in the direction of a reciprocity of tariffs so far as the varied interests i 
demand. 

In the House the matter was also dealt with. Sir John A. Macdo: 
moved,§ in amendment to the motion of the Finance Minister to go into ( 
mittee, " That . . . this House is of opinion that the welfare of Cai 
requires the adoption of a National Policy which by a judicious readjustmei 
the tariff will benefit and foster the agriculture, the mining and other intei 
of the Dominion . . . and moving (as it ought to do) in the directic 
reciprocity of tariff with our, neighbors as far as the varied interests of Cai 
may demand, will greatly tend to procure for this country eventually a reci 
city of trade." This amendment was defeated. Various other recommendat 
were made, e.g., in favor of a protective duty on flour and wheat, in favor 
duty of 7o cents per ton on imported coal, but the voice of the House was aga 
protection. Then came the general election, the way in which the popular 
pronounced is matter of history. 



*A few years eariiei the same gentleman had presented a petition praying for the remission ( 
duties on coal and breadstuffs ; his change of opinion now is but an expression of what was taking pk 
the nation . 

tOn March 2nd. 

:!:0n January 15th, 1878. Vide Canadian Annual Register, 1879. 

§0n the 7th of March. Vide Hansard, 



9ie foregoing indicates briefly how the current of <^inion set towards pr(l 
(■ daring the years 1S70-8, both in the proceedings of the House and i 
ir o|jinion throughout the country, These facta may now be placed i 
feystematized fbrni. To suui up : 
; The desire for protection was general and popular. 
; The manufacturing interests and the farmers were desirous of protection^ 
i Protection hiid, as one main end, in the first place, the obtaining of reciprq 

[ The Conservative party had a policy at hand, ready made ; for both thg 
"National Policy," and the rate, 20 per cent., of duties had taken hola 
f the House and of the country. 



THE 20 PER CENT. TARIFF, UNDER THE NATIONAL POLICY.f 

The adoption of the National Policy marks the beginning of one of the raoM 
l^ortant epochs in Canadian tariff history. The protectionist leanings, ev^ 
meed in earlier tariffs, had not been so pronounced ; although the tariff of 1867 -Tii 
Id been protectionist in sympathies, yet the duties had been kept at a comparaL 
vely low level owing to the known opposition of the Maritime Provinces to 
igh rates. To have imposed a fully protective policy at the time, would have 
Bcessitated increased rates of duty, but, as the financiers of the time had the fear 
f the Maritime Provinces before their eyes, nothing of the kind was thea— 
Attempted. 

■ To attempt to trace changes in tarifi" policy to single concrete influences, i 
paaardous experiment. It is probable, however, that the highly protectioni* 
lOiiH of the United States had some influence in moulding populai' opinion. I^ 
sirould be venturing further into the field of conjecture to assume that i 
^ National Spirit " inculcated by List, had influence in connection with thflJ 
Wationttl Policy. It is certain that the views of List had this in common* 
with the principles of the National Policy, that much stress was laid upon the 
ibiportance of the development of home manufacturers and the building up of 
Che National idea. 

\- Various reasons co-operated to give the National Policy a great vogue at tlj^ 
lanie. The policy of the Mackenzie administration had been eminently cautious^ 
^isome it seemed cautious to the verge of timidity. The difficulties in financiu 
tdrcles rendered the task of the administration especially hard, and the peopla 
became weary of the .seeming lack of success of the "Revenue Tariff" policy. 
rhey wished for better times, they blamed the Government for not bringing 
Uiem about. Then there is also in a new country a desire for quick development 
trad rapid expansion, but the Government did not seem to be in sympathy wit^ 
ibese aspirations. There was growing up in Canada a new national .spirit; th3 
spirit of independence, which prompted Sir A. T. Gait, in 1858, to state that^ 



*In earlier yo 

gOTBTDinent or^ui, 
^, fin the note ii 



ira it hod beSD alaitnpd that the CHniuliaii former did not need pral 
the TaronCo Leader for May 2nd, 1868. 

I the Appendii: on " Protection vtrrui Free Triide " there will be found 
□f which some general pro]>OBitioaa are considered in (be IlKht of Caoadiui experi«noe. 
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Canada had a ri^ht to regulate the tariff in her own interests, was also present 
in an eminent degree in the tariff discussions of 1878-9. Then also, wider national 
sympathies were at work ; the national territories had been extended ; the great 
Northwest had been added ; and the people desired a policy which would 
rapidly develop all the varied interests of the Dominion. The National Policy 
was the crystallization of the national idea. Perhaps the people placed too mudb 
reliance upon legislative enactment, but the belief in such panaceas is widespread. 

By the Customs Act of 1879* the new tariff was put in force, and all previous 
Acts running counter to the provisions of this Act were repealed. Much interest 
had been taken in the proposed changes, and consequently, when Sir Leonard 
Tilley made his Budget speech, in which the detailed changes were stated, the 
public interest was excited. The policy of the Government was, in general 
terms, stated by the Finance Minister to be " To select for a higher rate of duty 
those articles which are manufactured or can be manufactured in the country, 
and to have those that are neither made nor are likely to be made in the country 
at a lower rate." This is a frank statement of the policy of protection. 

The Finance Minister stated that there had been a deficit of $500,000.00 in 
the previous year. It was necessary to receive an increased revenue of S2,000,- 
000.00, " and in arranging for the levying of the additionkl duties, he would ask 
the House to consider how it might be imposed so as to give protection to home 
industries." 

In the duties there is a general increase. The somewhat elaborate schedul- 
ing arrangements which had hitherto been in vogue are departed from and a more 
simple system adopted. The system of arranging goods under certain headings, 
e.g,, 25 per cent., VJ\ per cent., 10 per cent., etc., is now given up and many 
differing standards are chosen. The tendency towards compound duties is now 
more marked. Under the " Revenue Tariff" the duty on goods N. O. P., had been 
17 J per cent. ; under the new tariff it was fixed at 20 per cent. However, the 
real weight of customs taxation is not evident from this alone ; the total duty, 
specific, compound and ad valorem y must be looked at in order to show what the 
real pressure was. It will be found more practicable to take, at a later iiime, the 
duty for the first five years of the new tariff's history and compare It with the 
rates of duty under the old tariff; in this way the change in the rates may be 
more readily appreciated. 

Specific duties, which had been but sparingly used in the old tariff, are now 
employed in greater degree 

To cite the tariff changes in detail would demand too much space. It will 
be sufficient to choose some items ; in this way the general spirit, which actuated 
the tariff, may be as well gathered as if more copious citation were indulged in. 
On two hundred and forty-five dutiable articles the average ad valorem duty 
was 22.26 per cent. ; in addition to this there is, on some of these articles, a speci- 
fic duty. On agricultural implements the duty was now fixed at 25 per cent 
On breadstuffs protective duties were imposed. In 1878 the breadstuff duties 
had been imposed in order to obtain better terms from the Americans ; now the 
duties were imposed in order to protect the Canadian farmer ; these duties on 
the main breadstuffs are as follows : 

Barley, 15 cents per bushel; buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel; Indian com, 
7| cents per bushel ; oats, 10 cents per bushel ; rice, 1 cent per pound ; rye, 10 
cents per bushel ; wheat, 15 cents per bushel ; peas, 10 cents per bushel ; beans, 
1«*^ cents per bushel ; buckwheat flour, \ cent per pound ; cornmeal, 40 cents per 
barrel ; oatmeal, | cent per pound ; rice and sago flour, 2 cents per pound. 



^42 Vict, Cap. 15. 
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On oatmeal, rice and sago the duties were comparatively high ; the duty on 
oatmeal was equal to about 20.63 per cent., while that on rice and sago flour is 
nearly 50 per cent. Under the former prices of wheat the duty rate in 1879 
would be about 15 per cent. 

On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents per ton waa 
imposed. On cottons, when unmade, there was a compound duty of 3 cents and 
15 per cent. ; when made up there was an ad valorem duty which amounted, on 
the average, to 17.91 per cent. With reference to the iron industry, although 
the rates are somewhat higher than formerly, it cannot be said that the duty 
was strongly protective. So far as avowed intention of fostering the iron 
industry by means of protective duties is concerned, the adoption of protection 
dates from 1887. Under the tariff of 1879 there are some thirty-six articles of 
iron enumerated in the taxing schedule. On some of these the duties are specific^ 
on some compound, but taken as a whole there is an average, duty of 16.17 per 
cent., a slight increase as compared with the former rate of duty. Of sugar and 
molasses there are some twelve enumerations, seven of the forms so enumerated 
bear a compound duty. The average ad valorem duty imposed is 26.25 per 
cent. In the case of wool and woollen manufacturers the compound duty ia 
favored. However, when the articles are imported to aid in further manufacture, 
there are only ad valorem duties imposed. The average duty on woollens waa 
about 18 57 per cent. At the time an objection was made to the new taxes on 
woollens ; it was claimed that the pressure of taxation on the poorer qualities 
of woollens, used by the poorer classes, would be about 30 per cent. The highest 
ad valorem, duty present is in the case of patent medicine'^, which are taxed 50 
per cent. 

Tobaccos are charged with a compound duty. The duties on spirits are for 
the most part specific ; although in the case of wines and cologne a compound 
duty is imposed. In the case of cologne the ad valorem, rate is 40 per cent. The 
free list contains some 226 articles. There is an evident intention, in the use 
made of it, to. further the development of Canadian manufactures. Thus th^ 
increased rates of duty and the free list are complementary elements in the pro- 
tective policy. The power of the Go vernor-in- Council to transfer dutiable goods 
to the free list is still recognized. 

The policy of allowing drawbacks which had been sanctioned in < arlier Acts,i 
again received Parliamentary sanction ; for, in this year, it was proposed that 
a drawback, on the duties paid upon all articles entering into the manufacture 
of exported Canadian goods, should be allowed. In order to foster the shipbuild- 
ing industry, a drawback was also to be allowed in the duty paid on all articles 
entering into the construction of vessels for export. 

The principle of imposing retaliatory duties on teas and coffees imported 
from the United States was still retained ; for in this session a duty of 10 per 
cent, was imposed on teas so imported. 

One statement in the Budget Speech is significant, and that is with reference 
to the intentions of the Government towards the United States. One leading 
argument in favor of the National Policy had been that it would place Canada 
in a position of advantage with reference to the United States, so that thereby 
reciprocal trade privileges might be obtained. The Tariff Act of this year pro- 
vided that, with reference to the natural products of both countries^ 
if the United States repealed their duties, in whole or in part, the Can- 
adian Government was prepared to meet them with equal concessions. Although 
the (Jovemment thus made a statutory offer of reciprocity, it had tired of the 
pacific attempts which had been used in the past. It is therefore of importance 

1. 32 Vict. Cap. 4, Sec. 10. 2. IncludiDg lumber. 
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to note that the Finance Minister said that with reference to the United States, 
** the Government intended to impose duties on a great many articles imported 
from there which had been left on the free list since 1875 in the vain hope of 
inducing our neighbors to renew the Reciprocity Treaty." This intention is seen 
in the fact that the average duty on American goods under this tariff was 25 per 
cent. 

The theory of the balance of trade was employed to justify, on economic 
grounds, the National Policy. Sir Leonard Tilley seemed ever to have present 
with him as one of his financial maxims the idea that- an adverse balance of trade 
should be overcome. He seemed to believe that a favorable balance of 
trade was the end of all tariff legislation. In his Budget Speech in 1879, 
he stated his conviction " that the large balance of trade against us ever since 
Confederation was one of the main causes of our difficulties." In 1885, in 
making a comparison between the excess of imports over exports during the 
period, 1874-79, as contrasted with the excess in the period 1879-84, he pointed 
out that during the former period the excess had been $105,111,076.00, while 
during the latter period it had been only $82,059,368.00 ; he then said " as to the 
balance of trade I give the figures to show that the N.P. had the practical effect 
of keeping the difference between the imports and exports in a much more 
favorable condition than than it would otherwise have been."i It is evident from 
this that he thought that one main advantage of the National- Policy was that 
it tended to bring about a favorable balance of trade.2 

The general effect of the amendments which were made in 1880^ was to 
increase the duty ; for example, on eight articles, including demijohns, artificial 
feathers, billiard tables, organs, pianos, slates, trunks and watches, there is an aver- 
age increase of 5g per cent. In the case of pianos and organs a 1 5 per cent, ad val- 
orem duty is imposed instead of a 10 per cent, duty as formerly ; the specific duty 
itnposed on these articles remained unchanged. In the case of porcelain china 
there is a reduction of 3 per cent. The duties are increased on certain medicinal 
articles, e.gr., liquorice and liquorice root. 

In the specific duties a tendency towards increased rates is also to be noted. 
For example, the duty on green fruit is increased from Ic. to 2c. ; on grindstones 
from $1.50 to $2 per ton ; while on tobacco the duty is increased from 50c. to 60c. 
per pound, the ad valorevi duty remaining at 20 per cent. The changes in the 
free list do not appear to be made on any fixed principle. 

Two other increases in duty may be noted by themselves. The Act of this 
year provides for a duty on cans containing fish, under the Washington Treaty, 
of IJ cents per quart can. The reason for this change is as follows: "It was 
intended to counteract the effect of American legislation by which the trade of 
the United States had an advantage over our people of 18 cents per dozen on all 
canned fish."^ Such action may have been demanded in the interests of self -pro- 
tection ; but the free entry of the contents of the can while the can itself was 
taxed may, with a show of reason, be considered as an observance of the letter 
but a violation of the spirit. The other noteworthy instance of an increase is in 
the case of coal. Coal, both bituminous and anthracite, which had been taxed 50 
cents per ton under the Act of 1879, now had the duty increased to 60 cents per 
ton. This tax illustrates well the peculiar conflicts and complicating tendencies 
of local interests under a protective system, as well as the large amount of super- 
vision which is necessary. The explanation given in the House with reference 

1. See Budget Speech. 

2. In the note in the appendix on '* Protection versus Free Trade," there will be found a short 
discussion of the Balance of Trade Theory, more especially with reference to the result of the attempt to 
•apply the theory in actual practice in Canada. 

S, 43 Vict., Cap. 8. 4. Budget Speech for 1880. 



to this tax was " that the increase of 10 cents per ton on coal, as compared with 
the 50 cents at which it had stood before, was imposed with the idea that this 
would carry Nova Scotia coal as far west as Hamilton ; at 50 cents per ton it 
iiad gone as far west as Toronto."' 

In 1881 the Tariff was still further amended. 3 , Some explanatory changes 
were made. The Free Trade List was extended by the inclusion, among other 
cu-ticles of beans used in the manufacture of flavoring extracts, medicinal roots, 
A-ud oak bark extract for use in tanning. 

In Schedule A some changes are made. Breadstuffs when damaged in transit 
*«re now taxed 20 per cent. - All the goods now added to Schedule A have an ad 
•zjoloreTn duty upon them except checked winceys, which are taxed 2c. and 15 per 
cent. The tendency towards differentiation in enumerated goods is apparent in 
"the provision that white winceys are charged with an ad vaLorei}^ duty of 20 per 
<Mnt., checked winceys pay a compound duty. Some eighteen articles chargeable 
"With an ad valorem duty are included in the changes made. The duty 
"Varies from S per cent, in the case of paints, to 30 per cent, in the ease of 
cartridges. The average ad valorerti duty charged upon these eighteen ai'ticlea is 
21.34 per cent. The dutiable rate on spirits and strong waters varies from $1.32^ ^ 
to SI. 90* per gallon. Sugars between No. 9 and No. 14 D.S,^ are charged Ic. 
and 35 per cent. ; below No. 9 D.S. ^e. and 30 per cent.'' 

In 1882 the Opposition attacked the duties on coal and breadstuffs, endeavor- 
ing, without succes-s, to have them repealed. The amount of duty obtained from 
this source during the preceding year was 81,100,000.00. An Act ^ in amend- 
ment to prior customs acts was also passed in this year. By the Act of the 
previous year the period during which steel rails, Jish plates, etc, could be imported 
free of duty had been extended ; by this Act the period was still further 
extended-^ In the enumerated articles of the tariff there were some eleven 
ehanges. In the case of six of these there was an average increase in the 
<tdv(Uore7n. rate of 5 per cent. ; in one case there is a decrease,^ In specific duties 
there is a decrease in the rates charged on iron ; iron, old and scrap, being now 
taxed Sl-00 instead of 1?2.00 per ton as formerly. The duties on spirits 
are increased and at the same time made compound, i" The greatest increase 
'Q ad valorem, rates is in the case of brass for printers' sticks, the duty 
'•^ilg doubled.i^ In the case of cordovan leather where the duty is increased 
from 20 per cent, to 25 per cent., the intention is to extend increased protection 
*o the manufacture of the tiner grades of leather. On ship furnishings.^^ the fol- 
'owing rates are imposed : on rigging 10 per cent., on machinery 25 per cent. 
*t is to be remembered that a provision had been made for a drawback, 
"^^ case these articles were imported to be used in the manufacture of 
™*ips intended for export. Some six formerly unenumerated articles are added 
'•* Schedule A ; the average duty on five of these is 10.50 per cent. In the case 

A. BndgBt SpBBch, 

^a. U Viot., Cap. 10. 
'•, to the case of gin, r 
I. In the cwK of essenc 
FCl DtiCoh Stauiliird. 

* fi. This is an iDcreaee u compared with the initial rate 
_: T. « Viot. Gap. 6. 

S. Until the end oF the Beaston of 1S33. * 
i 8. Bookbindocs' tools taxed 10 pac cent ioBteiid of 15 pi 
ftO, The rate now staoditif; at 81.90 and 20 pec cent. 
3l, 30 per cent, substituted for 15 per cent. 

', FRim 1S6T-T1 thpse had been on the free liat. 
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of one of these articles, the precedent, of imposing a duty on cans containing free 
fish, is followed, for here there is a duty of 25 per cent, on bags containing free 
salt. The specific rates on fruit are increased. It was argued at the time that 
the fluctuatmg value of these articles rendered the specific duty preferable. It 
may be admitted that from the standpoint of the customs officer the specific duty 
was preferable, in that it facilitated his work ; however, the very fact that these 
articles were subject to sudden fluctuations in value rendered it all the more 
probable that the specific duty would entail an inequitable pressure upon the 
importer. 

In the free list some twenty-two changes are made. The main tendency 
manifested is towards rendering free, articles which are of use in connection with 
mining processes, e.g . quicksilver and chlorides. A very important addition to 
the free list is the item which includes coflTee and tea. In the case of cofiee, 
however, the statute only provides for the free admission of green coffee. On 
tea — ^black, green and Japan — the duties were remitted. Thus the custom of 
the later period of the 15 per cent, tariff, was again followed. The retaliatory 
duty on teas imported from the United States was still retained. 

The year 1883 saw still further changes in the Tariff. The Customs Acts 
were amended and consolidated,^ and the duties were later on still further 
amended.^ Although the National Policy had as one of the most important of 
its component elements the protective feature, yet the revenue element was of 
much importance. Of course the Tariff was not carried to the logical extent 
demanded by extreme protection, had it been so, it would have, been destruc- 
tive of revenue. The endeavor to protect Canadian industry had been made in a 
somewhat hurried and unsystematic way ; and this accounts for the fact that 
although a surplus of $4,460,000 had been counted on, the total surplus really 
amounted to $6,625,000.00. Thus, from the revenue standpoint, the Tariff" had 
been even too successful. The fact that the estimates provided, in the first place, 
for so large a surplus as $4,000,000.00 was evidence of unskilful financing ; for 
close financing or even financing involving a small deficit is better for the country 
than a system which takes out of the pockets of the citizens a sum largely in 
excess of what is really needed.^ The fact that the real surplus exceeded the esti- 
mated surplus by about $2,000,000.00 shows, in still stronger light, the crude 
financial legislation of the time. The Government was now confronted with the 
question what should be done with the surplus ; unless they desired to commit 
themselves to the Prussian ** war-chest " policy, the only means available was to 
remit taxation. Accordingly taxation was remitted to the extent of $1,125,000. 

In the amendments that were made it cannot be said that any well-defined 
principle is apparent. There is manifest a very slight tendency to increase the 
number of specifically dutiable articles. Playing cards which had been taxed 30 per 
cent, were now taxed 6c. per pack. In acids there is a slight increase of duty. 
A desire is evident to build up, in the country, the manufacture of railway cars, 
buggies, waggons, etc., for the duty on railway cars is now fixed at 30 per cent., 
while on buggies and waggons the rate is 35 per cent. In the case of manu- 
factured tobacco and snuff there is a reduction of 5e. per pound, the duty 
now standing at 20c. and 12J per cent. In the case of lubricating oils the tend- 
ency to differentiation, which is evidenced in the development of tariff legislation, 
is manifested. Hitherto all lubricating oils had been taxed 25 per cent. ; now the 
following division is made : Oil costing over 30 cents per gallon 25 per cent. ; oil 
costing under 30 cents per gallon 7 1-5 cents. 

1. 46 Vict. Cap. 12. 2. 46 Vict. Cap. 18. 

8. Vide Adams' Public Debts pp. 80-3. 



In the dutiable list a number o£ changes are made ; nineteen of these 
I ad valorem, and upon these there is an average duty of 21.44 per cent. 
% three items there is a specific duty imposed viz. : Jellies and .jams 5c,, vaseline 
^ ,, and steel $.> per ton. An far aa the items added to the dutiable list are con- 
cerned there is shown a slight tendency to favor the principle of ad oalorew. 
duties. The articles added illustrate the tendeacy still further to search out 
forms of taxable commodity. The duty on agricultural implements which had 
hitherto stood at 2.5 per cent, was now increased to 35 per cent. The rates of 
duties on minerals and their manufactures were also increased : for example, on 
iron pumps the duties are fixed at 35 per cent., on files and rasps at 35 per cent. 
This evidences the increased interest taken in the iron industry. It had been 
provided by the acts of previous years that steel ingots, bars, sheets and rails should 
be admitted free of duty for a time ; by the statute of this year this period 
was to end on July 1st, 1883. After this, steel, in the forms specified, is tax- 
able with a duty of So per ton.' In the free list there are some 25 additions; 
these include iron, and copper wire, and beams. 

On the whole it may be said that the Act of this year had but little effect on 
the Tariff. There are some slight reduction.'!, as for instance, in the ta.K on manu- 
factured tobacco and snufi which stands at 20c. and 12^ per cent., as contrasted 
with 25c. and 12^ per cent., which was the former duty. But such alight 
decreases are more than counter-balanced by increases on other lines of goods, A 
alight tendency to favor ad valorem, duties is manifested ; but additions are also 
made to the list of f^'oods paying specific duties, as well as to those paying com- 
pound duties. 

In an earlier part of this essay the intention was stated of making a compari- 
son between the respective rates of duty under the " Revenue Tariff," and under the 
" Hational Policy." For this purpose the total amount of duty — specific, compound 
and ad valorem — during the " Revenue Tariff" period as well as the total amount 
of duty during the first five years of the "National Policy" has been col- 
lated from the statistical papers,' Then the total amount of good-s entered for 
Home consumption, less the amount of free goods has been taken, and the per- 
centage of duty calculated thereon with the following results : 

Revenue Tarifi.' Period. 

Per cent. 
During 1874 the rate of duty on all dutiable goods was on the average 19.32. 

1875 " " " ■' 19.53. 

1876 ■' " " " 21.30, 
1377 ■' ■' ■' " 20.63. 
1878 " '■ " '■ 21.G0. 

An average rate during this period of 20.456. 

1870—1883. 

Per eent. 
During 1879 the rate of duty on all dutiable goods was on the average 23.35. 

1880 " ■' " " 26.11. 

1881 " " " " 24.51. 

1882 " " '■ " 26.40. 

1883 '■ " " " 25.32. 
An average rate during this period of 26.148, 
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The difference is thus about 5 per cent, on the total. It is to be noticed that 
the full force of the National Policy did not commence to be felt until 1880. 
About that time the normal level of the duties during this period was reached. 
During the later periods of the operation of the tariff there has been an increase 
in the average rate and now that rate is nearer 30 per cent. 

By the year 1884 the National Policy was well in hand, and its possibilities 
in the way of the production of reveuue were better understood. Although it 
was working more smoothly amendment?? were still found necessary and accord- 
ingly an Act on the subject was passed in this year.^ 

In the free li^t there are some twelve additions. These are mostly concerned 
with the iron industry. Although a specific duty of $5 per ton had been, during 
the last session, imposed on steel, in this Act iron and steel beams, sheets, plates, 
angles and knees were placed upon the free list. However, it is only when they 
are to be used in the construction of composite ships that they are to be so 
treated.2 The obvious intention of this is to give an impetus to the ship-build- 
ing industry. 

Thirty changes are made in the dutiable list. In the case of acetic acid th 
rate is doubled.^ Some changes are made in the cotton schedule : for instance 
in the c«ase of jeans and coubilles an ad taloreTii rate of 20f per cent is substitutecz:^ 
for the compound rate hitherto in force. The compound duty on cotton wa 
is reduced; an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent being substituted for the compound 
rate which had hitherto obtained.^ The most important change is in the rate 
on sugars. A change was made whereby a differential gain of 2 J per cent, w 
given to the direct importer ; the intention being to develop direct trade betwee 
the place of growth and Canada. The following tabular summary shows this d*' 
ferential advantage : 
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New rate when imported direct. 

• 


New rate when not 
imported direct. 


Old rate. 


Above 14 d. s Ic. and 32i ner cent 


Ic. and 35 per cent.. 
|c. ** 27^ " / 
ic. " 30 


In. and 35 per cent^^ • 


Between 9 and 14 d. 8 5c. " 27* *' 


|c. " 30 


BelowNo. 9d. 8 ic. ** 27* " 


Jc. " 30 " 
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This duty has features in common with the duties imposed on teas imports ^ 
from the United States. Throughout this Act the protective idea is stron^g"ly 
present, and such modifications as are made, as in the case of the sugar duties, ^"-Je 
made with the intention of further developing Canadian trade by protect:*- "^e 
measures. 

The act of 1885^ also amended the Tariff. It is one of the awkwauxd 
features of protection that the legislators' work, in connection with tariff moA^i- 
cation, is never done. To the free list are added some twenty-six articles; h^re 
again there is a further inclusion of steel and iron in the rougher forms, to be u^^ 
in further manufacture.^ On plate glass there is imposed what may be caLled 

1. 47 Vict Caps., 29 and 3U. 

2. A drawback had been allowed before. 

3. In 1881, the rate on acetic acid was 12c. per gallon ; now it was increased to 25c. per i^allon . 

4. The former rate was 3c. an* 15 per cent. 
6. 48-9 Vict Cap. 61. 

d e. ff., steel for skates, hoop iron for tubular rivets, and steel for shovels and spades. 



tiferentiated duty.' The average rate on dutiable articles chargeable with an 
^valorem rate vmder this Act is 23.8 per cent. Oa the whole ad valorem duties 
S preferred to specific and compound. 

The upward tendency of duties on tobaccos and spirits is also manifest ; on 

jars and cigarettes a compound duty of $1.20 and 20 per cent, is imposed.' On 

I, rum and whiskey, etc., the rate is $1.75 per gallon, on brandy $2.00 per 

In the matter, of the spirit duties, there is shown variable legia- 

In 1882 a compound duty had been imposed,^ here we find the specific 

duty again taken into favor. On tobacco and snuff there is an increase of 10 
cents per pound. The duties on fish are for the most part specific ; except ia 
the ease of fish oils and fish preserved in oils where the ad valorem duty 
averages 25 per cent. 

In 1886 the control of the Tariff was under the hands of the new Finance 
Minister, Hon. Mr. McLellan. The Act ' of this year provides for further amend- 
ments of the already ranch amended Customs Act. Some 63 changes are mtide 
in Schedule A : to judge by proportions specific duties were somewhat favored in 
this year for, in fourteen instances, specific duties are substituted for the duties 
hitherto in force. Seven articles are taxed with a compound duty. The average 
pressure of customs duties is somewhat higher than formerly ; as compared with 
the rates of the previous year the average duties stand 27..52 per cent, and 20.11 per 
cent, respectively. In general the spirit duties are unchanged ; in the case of 
cologne, however, the ad valorein duty is increased by 10 per cent. The highest 
cid valorem duty imposed is in the case of colors which are taxed 53 per cent. 
The course of action pursued with reference to two classes of articles is worthy 
of note ; these articles are iron and sugar. In this year, as in the years that 
precede, there is evident a growing sense of the importance of the iron industry, 
and consequently attempts were made from time to time to manipulate the pro- 
tective duties in such a way as to benefit the iron industry. In the case of iron 
nuts, bolts, washers and rivets, the protective duty is inerea.sed and made com- 
pound.* In the case of barbed wire there is a change from ad valorem to specific, 
the duty also being increased. The rate on carriage hardware is increased by 5 
per cent. ; on scythes there is also an increase in the specific duties. In addition 
to this a bonus of SI. 50 per ton on pig iron is provided for.^ In 1884 a new 
method of arrangements had been introduced in the sugar schedule, whereby a 
SJ per cent, advantage had been given to the direct importer. Now a change is 
made with the further intention of developing the refining industry. It was 
provided that sugar under No. 14 Dutch Standard, when intended for refining 
purposes, should be taxed at 1 cent. In sugars not intended for refining there 
are some changes e. g. sugar under J^o. 14 D.S., not for refining, is taxed at 1 cent 
and 30 per cent.— this is an increase of J of a cent per pound ; sugars above 
Uo. 14 I>.S. are taxed i a cent and 30 per cent. On these two clas.ses tliere ia 
thus, over all, an increase of ^ of a cent per pound, 

Schedule C. of the Act of 1879 had provided for the free entry into Canada 
from Newfoundland of fish, lish oils and fish product-i. This privilege had tieen 
abrogated by the Act of 188.5, which contained a provision with reference to the 
duties on fish, fish oils and fish products. The Act of this year also coutains a 
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provision with reference to this. In the matter of whale and fish oils there is a 
reduction in duty of 5 per cent. It is, however, provided, in the third section of 
the Act. that the fish and fish products both of Newfoundland and the United 
States may be imported into Canada on reciprocal terms. 

In the export duties an increase of 50 cents per cord on shingle bolts and $1 
per thousand on pine logs is made. Provision is also made for further increase, 
such increase being brought into existence on the discretion ot the Govemor-in- 
Council. This discretionary power is granted in section 319 of the Tariff which 
reads, with reference to export duties '* provided that the powers vested in the 
Governor-in-Council by section 97 of this Act shall extend and apply in all re- 
spects to the above named articles, and that the Governor may increase the export 
' duties on pine logs to $S per M." 

Ever since confederation there had been contained in the different tariffs a 
schedule of prohibited goods ; the importation of such goods entailing upon the 
importer, by way of penalty, a heavy fine. These goods comprise in general 
terms, books, documents, etc., of a treasonable, seditious or immoral nature ; and 
counterfeit coin.^ Somewhat of a departure in policy is now made, in that oleo- 
margarine is included in the list of prohibited goods.By this means more protec- 
tion was extended to the butter manufacturers. The protective nature thus 
becomes more noticeable in Schedule C. ; hitherto this feature had been absent 
in this Schedule. 

The years 1887-8 were characterized by an insistence upon one feature or 
the National Policy, to which, for some time, there had not been much attention 
paid. It will be remembered that the increased ability to obtain reciprocal trade 
with the United States was one of the advantages which, it was assumed, would- 
be consequent upon the adoption of the National Policy. There had been made^ 
in 1879, a statutory offer of reciprocity ; but the matter did not excite much 
interest. But now more attention was paid to the subject and reciprocity had- 
a momentary popularity. The Tariff Amendment Act,2 of 1887, made some very 
important changes.^ The general effect of the changes made was in the direction. 
of increasing the rate of duties. There is not manifested any marked preference 
for any one class of duties. The increased pressure of customs duties may b^ 
seen from the fact that the average rate during this year, was 30 per cent, as 
contrasted with 27.52 per cent, the preceding year. 

" In the somewhat complex arrangement of specific, ad valorem and compound 
duties on buggies and wagons, there is a conscientious endeavor to reach the vari- 
ous forms of taxable commodity .^ But the specific tax being imposed on the 
lowest priced wagons and buggies ensured that while, from the standpoint of tho 
tax gatherer, there was a moderate advantage, from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer there was a pronounced disadvantage. On some items of cotton, namely", 
jeans, coutilles, printed and dyed cottons, there is a general increase of 5 pe^:^ 



1. Since then " reprints of Canadian copyright works, and reprints of British copyright works whic^^a- 
have been also copyrighted in Canada " have been added. 

2. 60-1 Vic. Cap. 39. 

3. From this year onwards the perusal of the Budget Speech is more advantageous to the studdKB.'fc 
than hitherto. There is somewhat more of definite plan evident. 

4The following is the arrangement : 

On tho^e under $50.00 a specific duty of $10.00. 

On those between $50.00 and $100.00, $15.00 and 20 per cent. 

On those costing $100.00 and over, 36 per cent. 



cent. On cigars and cigarettes the compound rate is increased, a rate of 82.00 
and 25 per cent, being substituted for the former rate of $1.20 and 20 per cent. 
Tiie protective features of these amendments affect the farming classes also. 
This may be seen in tlie following changes: on potatoes the former rate of 10 
cents per bushel is replaced by a new rate of 15 cents ; tomatoes are taxed at 30 
cents and 10 per ceat. in place of the old rate of 10 per cent. ; on vegetables, in 
general, there is an increase of 3 per cent. 

The changes with reference to the iron industry are the most important. In 
making these changes Sir Charles Tupper proceeded on the principle that the 
<iutie3 were to be proportioned to the amount of labor expended on the industry. 
The duties were based on the American duties on iron and steel, the pi'oportion 
being two-thirds to one.' For a long time the free list had been utilized to 
enhance the growth of the Canadian iron industry ; duties of varying magnitude 
had been imposed on various forma of iron ; but the question of protection was 
subordinated to the c[uestion of revenue. Ic was in this year that the Govern- 
ment saw fit to devote more systematic attention to the development of the iron 
industry. If protection is beneficial, and if it should be extended to industries, 
then it logically follows that it shouid be extended to the important industry of 
iron. Ill England during the earlier period of the development of the irooindua- 
t^y a protective policy prevailed ; it may safely be conceded that this policy had 
inuch to do with the development of the English iron industry; it would, how- 
ever, be unsafe to suppose that to this phase of policy alone, is traceable the 
ditferential advantage which in, this particular, England possesses. 

Iq the process of Tariff change there is often found at work not a simple 
Motive but a complex sdriea of motives. The imposition of increased duties on 
iuon was entirely in accord with the dictates of protection, and the desire to 
develop the iron industry would of itself, have been suiHcient justification, from 
tHe standpoint of protection, for the Government's action. But there was a poli- 
tical as well as an economic motive at work. The importance of Tariff conflict, 
*s one of the causes which led to* the formation of the Dominion, has already 
been indicated ; once the Dominion was formed, the Tariff w&a, from time to time, 
Used as an instrument to conciliate divergent interests. The Province of Nova 
Scotia had been reluctant to enter the federation and the magic of " better terms " 
Uad much to do with her entrance.-f In 1879 the coal tax had been imposed to 
l»enefit Nova Scotia by securing the Canadian market to the Nova Scotian coal 
miaer.^ But still the dissatisfaction continued and, in the election of 1887, there 
W^as open discussion of the advisability of Nova Scotia seceding from the union. 
The iron interests of Nova Scotia were great and the increased rate of duties 
extended an especial protection to them. The Nova Scotian papers of the time 
•■^cognized the change as in the nature of a concession to their Province, and the 
general impression was that the efi^ect of the policy of the Government would he 
juch that Nova Scotia would become "in the political system of Canada, what 
■f^CQnsylvania is in the American uniong" 



"See Maaaary Times May 30th. 1887, and aleo Dcummond'a lAe Inm InduKn/ pp. S 

-frSea Toronto Leader for March 30th, 1868. 

XThis bsd been proposed in 1867, but hiul nob been enacted. See Toronto Le^kr for March 30th, 

SSee Monetary Timet for May 20th, 1887. 
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The table given below includes the chief changes : 



Hff iron 

Slabs, bo 3m8 billets, etc 

Bars, rolled or hammered 

Railroad rails 

*' fish plates 

Band and hoop 

Iron and steel wire 

Stoves, etc 

Gas pipes, etc 

Car wheels and axles 

Rolled beams, channels, etc 

Iron bridfres and structural iron work 

Iron and steel forgings 

Locomotives 



Drawn boiler tubing 

Skates 

Tinned and enamelled ware 

Builders' hardware 

Bolts, rivets, etc 

Horseshoes and horseshoe nails , 

Iron wire nails 

Scales, balances, etc 

Kails and spikes (cut) 

(pressed) 



<( 



Rate of 1S79. 



12 per ton . , 
12^ per cent. 
17j 



« 

t* 

«t 

(C 

t( 
«( 
(* 

t( 
<( 
<( 
«i 

C( 

l« 
«( 
t( 



Adzes, hkmmers, etc i SO per cent 



15 

17* 

12l 

15 

25 

25 

25 

15 

25 

20 

25 

10 

30 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

ic. per lb. and 10 per cent. 

|c. 



(( 



{( 



Shovels and spades 



80 



<< 



Rate of 1887. 



$ 4 per ton. 
8 9 " 



«« 



•t 



it 



$13 

$6 

812 

813 

25 per cent, per ton. 

816 per ton but not less than 30 per cent 

812 ** 35 " 

830 '• 36 " 

^0. per lb. and 10 per cent. 

lie. per lb. but not less than 36 per cent. 

Ijc ** 36 " 

30 per cent ; if over 3 tons shall p»7 

specific duty of 82,000. 
15 per cent. 

20c. i>er pair and SO per cent. 
30 per cent. 
35 

l^c. per lb and 30 per cent. 
1 Ac. per lb. but not less than 35 per cent 
iJc. " 36 " 

35 i)er cent. 

Ic. per lb. and 25 per cent, 
l^c. per lb. but not less than 35 per cent 
35 per cent. 
35 



«( 



When the iron rates of 1879 and 1887 are compared it is seen at once that 
the Tariff of 1879 was exceedingly simple in form. In 1887, however, the con- 
ditions are changed ; but few ad valorem duties appear, their place being taken 
by specific or compound duties. Some of the specific duties are simple, others 
are more complex and partake of what might be called a quasi ad valorem 
nature.* Under the Tariff Act of 1879 the general rate on iron and steel manu- 
factures N. 0. P. had been the same as the general tariff rate, namely, 20 per cent.; 
but in the Act of 1887 the general rate on iron and steel manufactures N. O. P. is 30 
per cent. During the period, 1879-87, the average rate on iron and steel was 
20.78 per cent. ; in the year preceding the revision the highest rate was reached^ 
namely; 22.15 per cent. In order to compare with this the operation of the ?ron 
duties of 1887, the average pressure during 1888-93 may be, taken. In 1887 the 
average rate of charge had been 22.15 per cent. ; in 1888 it at once rose to 30.06 
per cent. ; from then to 1893 it fiuctuated somewhat, but the normal rate through- 
out this period was 28.88 per cent. The average rate of 1887 is thus at least 8. 
per cent, higher than the average rate of 1879.-|- 

The year 1888 is, in many ways, the complement of 1887. In this session 
the chief Tariff questions discussed centred around reciprocity and the export 
duties.^ 



*E, g, such a duty as '* 1^ cents per pound, but not less than 35 per cent." 

fin the calculation of the average duties, the percentage of duty on the dutiable goods has been calcu- 
lated. For dutiable goods and amounts of duty paid see the trade and navigation tables for the years in. 
question. 

J51 Vict. Cap. 15. 
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From the beginning of the Canadian Tariffs the only commodity upon which 
^n export duty had been imposed was timber, in its rougher forms. There was 
a popular opinion that^t would be to the advantage of Canada to have the manu- 
facture of this timber, into the finer grades, carried on in Canada rather than in 
another country. The foreign purchaser had been in the habit of manufacturing 
this timber, into the finer grades, in his own country ; it was supposed that the 
imposition of these duties would compel him to carry on the manufacture in Can- 
ada. These duties had not the anticipated effect. The amount of duty produced 
was not great, and the tax had had a prejudicial effect upon the Canadian timber 
trade. A feeling in favor of the abolition of these duties had commenced to mani- 
fest itself ; and thus a resolution was passed in committee giving . the Govemor- 
General-in-Council power to reduce the duties " entirely or in part." Although 
power, was given to reduce these duties, yet the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil* made use of the power conferred in terms of a prior statutef to increase the 
duty on pine logs to $3 per thousand. Such contradictory policy appears, on the 
face of it, somewhat strange. But it is probable that it was intended, by this 
action, to bring pressure to bear upon the United States Government, and so to 
ensure a more favorable hearing of the statutory proposals with reference to reci- 
procity contained in the Act of this year.J The provision, with reference to reci- 
procity, is, in the main, the same as that contained in the Act of 1879 ; there are, 
however, some minor differences. The Act of 1879 included trees, coal, coke, 
shrubs and wheat ; these are not contained in the statutory offer of this year. 
But the offer of this year contains several items which are not included in the 
earlier Act, viz., wood pulp, stone or marble in the rough, fish oil and fish pro- 
ducts. The most significant change in the statutory offer is in the omission of 
wheat. 

No change of importance was made in ] 889. During the session various 
questions with reference to the pork duties came up. The lessening of the duties 
on mess pork was asked for ; §but as the tariff had been amended so recently the 
Government did not see its way to further amend the tariff* during this year. 

♦By Order-in-Council dated November 18th, 1888, {Canada Gazette, Vol. XXII., p. 860). The tax was 
again reduced by Order-in-Gouncil of June 28th, 1889. 

titem 819, Schedule E, Cap. 33, R. S. G. 

iJlSection 9 in amendment of section 9 of 51 Vict. Cap. 15. 

§This was dealt with in the Act of 1894. A duty of 25 i)er cent, was imposed on both mess pork and 
the lighter varieties. The effect of this was to increase the duty on mess pork and decrease it on the lighter 
kinds. The duty on the lighter kinds of pork had been 3c. per pound. 



3 T. H. 
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VI 
THE BEGINNINGS OF TARIFF REFORM, 1890. 

From 1890 onward there appears a more marked appreciation" of the limita> 
tions of a system of protection ; but it is not to be imagined that the prin- 
ciple of protection is departed from, for, in some cases, the duties are actually 
raised ; yet the tendencies of the time, the attempts to combine the maximum of 
protection with the minimum of pressure, the choice of forms of duty whose pres- 
sure is supposed to be more equitable, the simplification in point of enumeratio 
— are all indicative of a beginning of reform. Then, in addition, there is a mor 
defijite plan apparent. Owing to the undue application of the protective 
principle in the earlier years, the National Policy disquieted the financiertj^ 
by the presence of troublesome surpluses. In process of time the appli 
cation proceeded on a more definite plan ; and this is most markedly shown ii 
the present period.^ Hitherto also, in the conferring of protection, it was, in th 
main, the producer who had been considered ; there is now a tendency to pa- 
more attention to the consumer. 

It might be a»gued that the reductions in taxation which iook place in earli 
years were indicative of the beginnings of a period of Tariff Reform — as for examp 
the remission of the tea duty, or the placing of anthracite coal *on the free lis 
These remissions, however, were spasmodic and did not proceed from a W' 
defined plan of change. Beginning with the year 1890, there appears a mo 
adequate apperception of the fact that the tendency should be towards the mi 
mizing of duties. Although there exists, on the part of the Finance Departme 
this tendency towards system atization and gradual reduction of the TariflFDutie 



I 






it must be conceded that the reconciliation of the conflicting claims of difteri i ig 

industrial interests, has somewhat retarded the carrying into action of the pla^^ns 
of Tariff Reform formulated. 

The year 1890 may be taken as the beginning of the period of Tar^:5ff 
Reforai. The Act of this Year2 provided for amendment in tie Tariff. It ^ 
not only in the Act itself »ut also in the statements of the Finance Minist>'^r 
that we have to look lor tlu pur^jose that actuated the changes. ^ Zln 
introducing the changes Ij^j look occasion to define the reasons that h^3»d 
caused the introduction of the Aaiendniont Act. He said that the purposes of 
the amendment were : 

1. Explanatory — there had been confusion in the headings. 

2. To reduce in some instances existing duties, which changed conditic^xia 
have rendered higher than they should be, or duties upon articles which failing "to 
be manufactured in this country should bear a Revenue Tariff and a Reveal® 
Tariff only- 

8. To put on the free list articles which either serve as raw materials for 
manufactures, or which would by their admission help to develop the resources o€ 
the country. 

4. To readjust certain duties. 

1. In the accomplishment of these changes much oae is made of the free list. It may be notM that 
amount of free goods imported is steadily increasing — in 1893 it amounted to $52,000,000.00. (See Tabl^ 
in Appendix. ) 

2. 63 Vict., Cap. 20. 
S Vide Budget Speech of 1890. 



It is evident from these resolutions that a belief in the protective principle 
is retained; it is none the less evident that a tendency towards inoditicstion has 
appeared. 

In the Act itself, there are numerous changes. lu the list of dutiable sooda 
there are some 227 changes. In Schedule A the average ad valorem duty on 119 
articles is 25.12 per cent.: on sume of these articles the duty is compound. There 
are 6.5 articles on which there is either a speciflc duty alone or a compound duty 
Changes are also made in the free list. The export duties on pine, oak, and 
spruce logs and shingle and stave bolts were removed by order in Council*— this 
change is a further evidence of the systematizing tendencies of the period ■ these 
duties had not effected the end for which they had been enacted.f 

In virtue of the power to confer drawbacks, a drawback of 90 per cent is 
allowed on imported Indian com.J: Spirituous liquors are charged on the aver- 
age SI per gallon ; on six kinds of liquors there is in addition an average of 30 
per cent, ad valorem. The chief liquors charged with a compound duty are those 
which are partly alcoholic in their nature, e.g., elixirs, anodynes and alcoholic 
perfumes. In line with the policy adopted in 1887 some further protection is 
extended to iron and steel On picks and mattocks the duty is fixed at 1 cent 
per pound and' 25 per cent.— this is a duty of about 40 per cent.; on files and 
rasps 10 cents per dozen and 3D per cent, — on files this would give a duty oE 
about 3fi.5a per cent, while on rasps it would be about 31.16 per cent. On shovels 
and spades the specific duties remain unchanged, while the ad valorem rate is 
increased 5 per cent. The fruit duties, as also the duties on hats, caps, gloves and 
mitts, are increased. There is a 10 per cent, increase* on builders' and harness- 
makei^'s hardware. In these changes there is on the whole, a tendency to prefer 
ad valoTf-m. to specitic duties. 

In the year 1891 some important changes§ took place in the Tariff, chiefly 
with reference to sugars, spirits and tobacco. I't has been seen, in the acts of pre- 
vious years, that protective, measures had been plentifully applied to the siigar 
industry. It had been attempted to increase the direct import trade, and later 
on the sugar refiner had been given an advantage. So ftir the pressure of taxa- 
tion on sugar had been heavy ; during the period of 1 879-90 it had averaged 52 40 
per cent || The change in duty which was now made was to the direct benefit of 
the consumer. 

The taxes on raw sugar which had amounted to 3^,500,000 per annum were 
remitted and the following provision was inserted in the free list, " all cane-sugar 
or beet-root sugitr not above 14 D,S.. in color; all sugar .'iweeping:^, and sugar 
drainings ot purapings drained in transit, all melado or concentrated' melado all 
molasses or concentrated molasses, N.O.P.ail beet-root juice— when imported direct 
fi-om country of growth and production." The idea of developing the direct trade 
at the expense of the indirect, was thus still retained. In addition to the repeal 
of the duties on raw sugar, there is also a lessening of the rates on the refined 
sugar. Sugars above 14 D.S, and all refined sugars are taxed 8-lOc. per pound -IT 
on molasses the duty was fixed at li cents per gallon. The Act pa.ssed*' later on 

•XBth October, 1890. 
trrocn the atandiwint uf tev- 
rtienue from this source ww only Ij 

i*'^ Kiln dried, and ground inti 
8M-.WViot.,Cap. 44. 
IVirfe Table III. in appendix. 
irUader the Act of 1886 these I 
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in the session, i>roviding for the payment of a bounty of $1 per hundred weij^ht 
on beet-root sugar " produced in Canada wholly from beets prbduced therein ' is 
to be taken as a complementary part of the Tariff legislation of the year ; it serves 
to attract attention to the fact that the protective phase was by no means lost 
isight of amid the various amendments. 

As a consequence of the remission of duties upon sugar, revenue had to be 
raised from other sources. The Government made use of the method which plays 
43uch an important part in modern financing, and imposed heavier duties on 
tobacco and spirits. Viewed from the standpoint of expediency, and leaving out 
of consideration all questions of ethics, such taxes are excellent because the Gov- 
ernment is sure of a fairly steady revenue from them. On malt the duty was 
placed at 2 cents per pound*, or about .'j cents per gallon on beer ; from this 
source there was expected a revenue of $500,000 ; an excise duty of 20 cents per 
gallon was imposed on distilled spirits — this was expected to increase the revenue 
by about $600,000 ; on tobacco an increase in duty of 6 cents per pound was 
expected to give an increttse in revenue of about $400,000. Thus the total 
increase in revenue expected from these sources was $1,500,000 ; the total gross 
reduction in revenue was $3,500,000 — leaving a net reduction in customs rates of 
$2,000,000. The average specific duty on spirituous liquors now stood at $2.12^ 
per gallon — an increase of 12J cmts per gallon. It will be seen that these 
increases affected, partly the excise, partly the customs."f- 

There was no general Tariff amendment in 1892. The duties which had, sine 
1886, been imposed on fish and fish products imported into Canada from New — 
foundland were row remitted.:): The customs rates were made to press mor 
heavily on tobacco and molasses, and more protection was extended to the manu- 
facture of fine leather§ by the inclusion in the free list of several articles used i 
the manufacture. The duty imposed on eggs was retaliatory. The drafters of th 
McKinley Tariff had imposed a duty upon eggs. This was met, on the part of th 
Canadian Government, by the imposition of a tax of 5 cents per dozen on 
this would, on the average amount to 33J per cent. 

On tobaccos the chief changes were as follows : 




Cut tobacco 

Manufactured tobacco and snuff. . . 



Kate of 1892. 



55 cents and 16 per cent . 
45 cents and 15 per cent . 



Rate of 1891. 



40 cents and 12^ per cent. 
35 cents and 12^ per cent. 



The two elements present in the provisions with reference to the sugar indu-^*s- 
try, are retaliatory duties and paternalistic protection. It is provided that in ca: -^ ^ 
a country which exports sugar to Canada, discriminates against Canada that tl^W^® 
Governor-General-in-Council may suspend the ordinary re, ^ulations and apply tl — ^^^^ 
following rates on : 

Sugar below 14 D.S. 1 cent per pound and for every f This would vary from ^5 

additional degree or fraction thereof 3 Jc. per cwt. ( per cent, to 38^ per cer^*^. 



*This made the malt and beer duty in Canada 7 cents, as compared with 4 cents in Great Britain, 
3 A cents in the United States. The malt duty was in 1891 decreased to 1^ cents per pound ; prior to "L- ^^1 
it had stood at Ic. per pound. 

tin addition to these chancres a duty of 5 cents psr hundred weight was imposed on coarse salt. 

:J:By Order-in-CouncU of May 27th, 1892. 

§Thi^ manufacture had already been protected : now the form of protection was somewhat cfaang^ 
degxAB and oJeostearine, which are used in the process of manufacture, were placed on the free list. 



Sagar above H D.S., 2c. per pound. | '^^^ J!"^^^ ^^^y ^^°" ^*-7^ P^"" '=*"^- ^ 

Molasses 25 oer cent I '^'"'^ '"''"'^ "^^^ *™"' ^''°- *° ^^^"^ P^"" S*^'' 

moiaaaes, zo per cent j ^^^^ according to quality. 

There is a suggestion of paternalism in the prohibitory provision with refer- 
ence to the lower grades of molasses. The Gavernment stated its intention of 
imposing a prohibitory duty on molasses which did not show more than 20° or 
30° of aaecharine material. It was held that such infei'ior grades of molasses were 
unfit for use. Accordingly the following subdivision was made with reference to 
the duties. The original rate for ail molasses had been li cents per gallon; 
under the new arrangement molasses between 40" and 50° were still taxed 
at the old rate, while, on molasses under 40°, the eld rate was still imposed plus 
1 cent per gallon for each degree or fraction of a degree lees than 40^ and besides 
this 2i cents per gallon when not imported direct. 

In 1890* in order to extend protection to the home industry, a. duty of 2S 
per cent, had been imposed on all grades of bint'ing twine. This tax pressed 
heavily on the farming classes and raised much popular discontent : accordingly 
in 1893 the Act was amended and a reduction made in the rate of duty. The 
finished article was now taxed at 12i per cent., while the unfinished, when 
imported to be further manufactured, was taxed at 10 per eent.-f- The only other 
change made in this year was the extension of the period during which mining 
machinery of a kind not manufactured in Canada could be imported free of 
<Juty.| 

Prior to the amendment of the Tariff, in 1S94, an attempt was made to 
ascertain what changes were desired by the people ; with this end in view, the 
j^presentatj ves of the leading industries throughout the country were interviewed 
Ijy the Comptrollers of Customs and Inland Revenue and otiier members of the 
administration.^ The information so obtained was used as data for the revision. 
In this revision there are to be found many of the general tendencies of 
Xeform which have appeared throughout this period. The Budget Speech 
. intTOdncing the amended Tariff shows that the Finance Minister!! was much 
inore ready than some of his predecessors, to present n reason for his TariB 
'policy. Although the belief in protection is evident yet there appears the signi- 
ficant stalement, " If there is to be a protective system at all, everybody knows 
that it must be higher in its inception than as the years gradually pa.ss, when 
industries have become e^stablished and when the industrial development of the 
country grows apace. "•• The facts of hisf-oiy would hardly justify the conclusion 
that, in the earlier days of the National Policy, those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Tariff, were well aware of the limitations to ha placed upon a Protect- 
ive Policy or were possessed of systematic views on the process through which, as 
time went on, a Protective Policy should pass. The application of protection to 
"the various industries hardly pretended to proceed on any scientific principle ; con- 
siderations of the present rather than the ultimate gain exeruised most influence. 

*53 Vict.. Cflfi. 20, S™. 10, item 184. 

t66 Vict., Cap. IB. Sec. 10, itam 184. • 

JBy the Act of 1890 (5a Vict., Cap. BO, Sec. 11, item 291) provisinn had been made for the import*.- 
(ioQ of mch machinery free of duty during a period of three years. By the Act of this year this term is 
extended until July 16th, 1896. 

aSaeh a peripatetic ayatem of inveatiKation, oa the face of it at leaat, would aeem better fitted to the 
nid in view than that adopted at Washington in the late Tuntf rewaion. There, when the Wilann Bill wwi 
being drafted, represeutativeg of the vanoua ioduatriea were summoned to appear before the Ways and 
Ueans Cummittve at WaBliin|;ton. It may reaBanably be claimed that the ^^etsm of inveetigatioa adopted 
in Canada ^ave more opportunity for the claimi of the Bmaller iaduntries bainfc lieard. 
■> llHon. G. £. FoBter. 
j^^^*BiidgPt Speech . 
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The statement of the Finance Minister illustrates his own views of the process 
■ of tariff evolution, under a protective system. 

It was stated in the Budget Speech, that " one main attempt had been to 
simplify and mak^ clear the Tariff" * and also that " the time for revision has 
come . . the time for a complete examination of the whole matter of our Tariff 
arran<jements in order that the anomalies existing might be done away with and 
that the Tariff might be brought down to the existing circumstances and changed 
conditions not only in Canada but in foreign countries at the present time/'f 
This should furnish an excellent text for Tariff Reform. In the practical 
application of this, especially in the amendments, there may, however, be found 
some limitations. .One other statement substantiates what has been said, in an 
earlier part of this essay, namely that during the earlier period of the 
enforcement of the National Policy the needs of the producer were 
closely looked to, but that during this later period more attention was 
paid to the consumer. This is shown in the following: ***The prime object 
in view has been to cheapen the cost of manufactures in this country, 
to cheapen the cost at which the goods issue from the factor}'' itself." 
It is characteristic of the earlier stages of a protectionist movement that most 
attention is paid to the manufacturer, in fact it is of the essence of the movement 
that the consumer should be willing to put up with a temporary inconvenience, in 
order that the home manufacture should be built up. When the needs of the 
consumer appear to the Minister, under a regime of protection, to demand 
Attention it is sufficient evidence, that to him, at leasf^, the day of high pro- 
tection is passing and that the manufactures of the country are becoming able 
to stand alone. 

Both the Canadian and the American Tariff revisions of this year suffered 
considerable change in their progress through the legislative chambers. The 
Wilson Bill, as at first drafted, although it retained protective features, was yet a 
movement towards Tariff Reform. When it left the House of Representatives it 
practically expressed the will of the administration on the subject. In the pro- 
cess of the Bill through the Senate many changes were made, and although on 
the whole the pressure of customs taxation was lightened, yet the distinctive 
characteristic of Tariff Reform was not so markedly present as in the original 
draft. The Canadian Tariff, as presented to the House in draft form, represented 
the views of the Finance Department with reference to the advisability of Tariff 
Reform. During the progress of the Bill through the committee stage many 
amendments were made ; delegations from interests affected made their wishes 
known, and the result was that the Tarift, as finally enacted, although lessening 
somewhat the average pressure of duty, differed in many particulars from the 
original draft. For the purposes of study it will be found convenient to 
' consider first the proposed Tariff; then the amendments will demand 
consideration, in that they show the changes which had to be made in order to 
pacify the conflicting and divergent interests which are so numerous and clam- 
orous under a protective system. 

ft was calculated that, as a consequence of the change in the Tariff, the uni- 
form pressure of taxation over all would be 28 per cent. — a reduction of 2 per 
cent, as compared with the average rate of 1893. It was estimated that this 
reduction would throw off from $1,500,000 to $1,600,000. The accuracy of these 
<»ilculations cannot be verified until the trade returns for the year are available. 

♦Budget Speech. fibid, t^id. 



In the Tariff two main tendencies are manifested, one towards simplication 
of enumeration, the other towards the substitution of ad valorem for specific 
and compound duties. The following may be taken as an exainple of both 
tendencies. Under the old rate cotton batts had been subdivided as follows : 

Cotton batts, undyed 2 cents and 15 per cent. 

do dyed 3 " 15 " 

Under the new rate both are included under an ad valorem duty of 22i per cent. 
This tendency towards the substitution of ad valorem duties for those hitherto 
in force, is most noticeable in cottons. There are seme twenty-seveq dutiable 
aliiicles of cotton specified under the heading of textiles. Under the old list 
fifteen of these were subject to a compound duty ; under the new list only three. 
In all there are in this Tariff" some thirty changes from specific or compound 
duties to ad valorem,. 

Something has been said with reference to the tend'^ncies apparent in 
the Tariff*, as also with reference to the estimated pressure of customs duties 
over all. This will indicate the general tendency. For purposes of more 
detailed investigation it will serve if a fairly representative list is chosen and a 
comparison instituted batween the rates of 1894 and those of former years. The 
following articles will be taken for this purpose : Spirits, tobacco, agricultural 
implements, agricultural produce, cotton, wool, iron and steel, sugar, leather and 
chemicals. 

Spirits. The rate remains unchanged. 

Tobaccos. The duties are unchanged. 

Agricultural pi^oducts. Here the changes were only in a few of the arti- 
cles. This was in keeping with the general plan, for it was stattd that " it is 
not the policy of the Government to decrease in any material degree the protec- 
tion at present afforded to the agricultural interests of the country." The follow- 
ing table gives the chief changes : 



New rate. 



Old rate. 



Average change. 



I 



Live hogs 25 per cent 2 cents per lb :5 to 8 per ct. redaction 



Salt meats 

Lard 

Tallow 

Apples, beans, buckwheat, 

peas, potatoes and ryef . . 
Barley and Indian comt. . . 

Oatmeal 

Live animals 

Tomatoes 

Blackbei ries, gooseberries, 

raspberries, etc 



20 
26 
20 



It 



i( 



<t 



(( 



Unchanged 



50 cts. per bbl.§ 

20 per cent 

20 cts. and 10 per cent . . 

2 cts. (abont 38.71 per ct.) 



Unchanged . 



tt 



i cent per lb|l 

25 per cent 

30 CCS and 10 per cent. . 



(( 



10 to 17i 
5 per cenc. 
Slight increase. 



10.11 per ct. reduction. 
5 per ct. reduction. 
10 cts. 



i( 



3 cts. (about 58.06 per ct.) 19.36 per ct. reduction. 



Affricultv/ral implements. A reduction of 15 per cent, was made in the 
rate ; a duty of 20 per cent, being substituted for the former rate of 35 per cent. 
The duty on smaller implements for farm use, e.g. scylhes, hayknives. forks, 
rakes and hoes, remained at 35 per cent. 

*Budget speech. 

tThere is a provision for a statutory offer of reciprocity. 

tThere is a statutory offer of reciprocity. In the case of Indian com there is a drawback of 90 per ct. 

§About 10.52 per cent. The average percentage charge is calculated on the basis of a wholesale 
trade list. 

llAbout 20.(>3 per cenl. 
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Cotton. As has been mentioned, changes from compound to ad valorem 
duties took place in this list. The following table contains the articles upon 
which a compound duty is replaced by another rate of duty : 



Cotton 



(( 
<( 

(( 
(t 
(( 
(( 

(< 






Old rate. 



batting (not bleached, etc ) 

" (bleached, etc ) '3 

batts (unbleached, etc.) 2 

" (bleached, etc.) |3 

wadding (unbleached, etc. ) . . .- 

" (bleached, etc.) 

yarn 



2 cents and 15 per cent . 



(t 





16 






16 






16 






16 






15 






16 






15 


• ( 



grey (unbleached) 

bleached , 

collars 

cuffs 



2 
8 
2 
3 
1 ct. per sq. yd. and 15 per ct 



New rate. 



(t 



24 cts. per doz. and 30 per ct. 
4 



»( 



(t 



shirts |$1 



(i 



<( 



webbing (non elastic) 
cordage 



2 cts. and 15 per cent 
U " 10 " 




per cent. 



24 cts and 25 per cent. 

30 per cent, when under $8.00 
per doz. When over $3.00 
per doz., $1.00 per doz and 
25 per cent. 

25 per cent. 



ti 



There are twelve articles on which ad valorem rates are charged both in the 
old Tariff and the new. The average charge on these under the old list was 26.66 
per cent. Now the average rate is 25.67 per cent., or a net average reduction of 
1 per cent. The reduction is, however, really greater than appears ; on one of 
the articles* the duty had, for purposes of revenue, been increased 10 per cent.,, 
and the increase goes for to counterbalance the decrease on the other articles. 

Woolens, In woolens the chief change is in the sub stitutionof ad valorem 
for compound duties. The following table illustrates this substitution : 



Woolen yarn . 
Wool cloth . . . 
Dress goods . 
Knitted goods 

Carpets 

Clothing 



Old rate. 



10 cents and 20 per cent 

10 " 

10 " 

10 " 

10 " 

10 ** 



New rate. 



27^ per cent. 

30 " 

22^ " 

35 

35 

32i " 



This change means at the same time, on the whole, a reduction in duty. Take 
for example woolen yarn; taking the average value as $1 per pound, this 
change would mean a reduction of 2 J per cent. The more equitable pressure has 
also to be remembered. The change in woolens is especially noticeable as the 
compound duties had been much in favor on this item. 

Iron and Steel, In the Tariff list of 1894 there are some sixty items under 
this heading. This does not mean, however, that only sixty articles of iron and 



'^TAe article in queation is velvet and velveteens. The duty was now placed at 20 per cent. 



1 are dealt with, for most of the items include several varieties of iron and 
el maou£actared products. There is on the whole a tendeucy towards general 
puction of duties. There is not present tlie same general tendency to 
•or ad valorem duties as ia shown in other sections. One provision that is 
sent in the old Act, in several instances, is also present here, namely, a pro- 
ton that the specilic dnty imposed shall be equivalent to at least a certain peiv 
btage. For example, if a specific duty of $10 per ton is imposed on an article^ 
1 there is occasionally a proviso that this shall be equal to at least 30 per 
i. or 35 per cent.,* as thf case may. The estimated reduction of duties on 
ials and manufactures was about $350,000. 

It has been contended, by those who advocate a high Tariff on iron, 

'■ the cai'dinal weakness of the iron schedule of 18S7 was the fact that 

8 rate of duty on .scrap iron was very much lower than that on puddled bar, 

^ma and billets with which, it came into competition.-f Fi-om the standpoint 

ijrotection this low rate of duty on scrap iron was certainly a weakness in the 

* ifetive policy and went far to nullify the protective intent. In the manufac- , 

e of bar iron, either puddled bar or scrap iron may be used. The puddled bar 

me product of pig iron. It was the intention of the Governnient, when im- 

mng the duties of 1S87, to cause more puddled bar to be used in the manufac- 

! of bar iron and, as a necessary consequence of this, to cause a greater 

aiufacture of pig iron. The duty on puddled bar was fixed at $13 per ton 

fiih the intention of securing the market to the home product. Owing to the 

f rate of duty imposed ou scrap iron, those engaged in the manufacture of bar 

1 found it more to their advantage to import scrap. As a consequence of this 

jtically no bar ii-on was manufactured from puddled bars, and so the Govern- 

bt policy, instead of ensuring the development of the higher branches of tlie 

I trade, had a directly opposite etiect, This state of afiairs had continued 

1 1887 to 1894. A change was now made. The S2 duty already imposed 

B forthwith increased to $3, and it was provided that after January 1st, 1895, 

^hould be raised to $4. The intention in so doing was to make the TariS on 

a completely protective. The duty was intended to be practically prohibitory .J 

pile the duty on scrap iron was increased, the duty on puddled bar was 

sed from S9 to S-5 This reduction was justified on the ground that it , 

aid reduce the coat of merchantable iron to the country. The provision 

idy existing for a bounty of $2 per ton on pig iron wa-t retainod,§ and s ' 

pilar provision was enacted in the case of puddled bar and steel billets. In 

Uition it was pi-ovided that these bounties should run for five years from 

* date of the enactment.:! 

« fsTorite raCe unijer auch condltkinii ig 39 per ceat. The uvident iutention is to comtuno ia itii 
a the advanu^a of both tpecifiu and ad valorem, dutios. I[ the ipecifiu charga Ml b«1i)w the 
bind pecceotiwe, it would have to be adapted to the altered coaditions. Tha develoimnent of indnstrj 
^tbe l^adual chs&pening of indu^brial proceuee, enaure that, un the averajie. the apecitic uharge will be 
'*""" '' " ii'uportion reqaiced. 



IftJader that duty it is auppixed that not a 
Mt b to induce thii TnaQiifacliire of bar iron froj 
lech, reply of Uoa. Mr. Poster to question of S 

>aiing the Seael year 1S93-4 this bounty wai 



sty Jteat deal of foreiga scrap will be importud. Oar 
the iron of the cou aery— from pxiddlad ban." BudgM 
: Richard Cartwright. 



^ 
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The general rate on iron goods not especially provided for is reduced to 27J 
per cent., a reduction of 2 J per cent, as compared with the rate of 1887. The 
following table gives the changes of importance. 



Scrap iron . ... 

Blabs, blooms, etc 

Bare 

Plough-plates, etc . , 

Railway rails 

Railway fish plates . 
Band and hoop iron 
Stoves and castings 
Iron bridges, etc. . . . 
Locomotives 



Budget rate t)f 1894. 



$4 per ton , 
$5 " , 

$10 " , 
5 per cent 

30 



It 



Rate of 1887. 



<( 



Drawn boiler tubing. 
Builders' hardware . . 



Bolts, washers, etc. 

Tacks, etc 

Horseshoe and horseshoe nails . 

Iron wire nails 

Scales and balances 

Adzes, hatchetii, etc 



30 
5 

27i 
30 
35 

m 

^c. and 20 per cent. 

Ic. per 1,000 

30 per cent 

I c. per lb / 

30 per cent. 
30 



C( 



t( 



C( 



<( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



$2 per ton. 
89 " 
$13 " 
12^ per cent. 
$6 per ton. 
S12 *' 
$13 " 

$16 * " but not less than 30 per cent 
lie. per lb., " 35 ** 

30 per cent. 
15 ** 
35 " 

^c. and 30 per cent. 
2c. per 1,000. 

lAc. per lb., but not less than 35 per cent. 
l|c. " " 35 

35 per cent. 
35 



t( 



(( 



A comparison of the iron goods chargeable with ad valorem rates under both 
Acts gives the following result : 

Average duties on goods chargeable with ad valorem 

duties in old list 30.45 per cent. 

Average duties on same goods chargeable with ad 

valorem duties in new list 21.74 " 

Cross tendencies are shown in the goods subject to compound duties. For 
example, on wrought iron tubing and pipes the speciQc component of the com- 
pound duty is increased 4-1 Oc. ; on wrought iron or steel rivets the od 
valorem element is decreased 5 per cent. ; on skates the specific component is 
reduced by 10c. This illustrates the somewhat erratic nature of the changes in 
the compound duties. On the whole there is a reduction. 

The action of the free list must, as usual, be taken as complementary to the 
operation of the dutiable list. The addition to the free list is by way of concession 
to the dairying interests.* 

Sugars. In sugars the changes are few, and may at once be indicated by a 
short table. 



Molasses 

Sugar candy and confectionery 

Sugar above No. 16 D.S.t (refined, etc.) 



New rate. 



Unchanged 
35 per cent, 
lie 



Old rate. 



1^. and 35 per. 
8-lOc. 



* Steel cream eeparators are added to the free list. 

t The raising of the standard from No. 14 D.S. to No. 16 D.S. admitted free sugar, fitted for oulin»iT 
table purpoaeB. 



Chemi^caU. In iLe ciise of acetic acid ana pyrolijirneH>xi$ aoid for Avw^ th<^ 
duty is chaaged from Ic. and f<3 per cent, to 25 per cent. On tih^ whoW tJiW^ is 
a decrease hoih in tnr specinc and a-d «>.i/oTri/< ra-tesi. 

Leather. On Je&tber bc»&rd and leatheroid an a.i v^-i^-c^'^ '■'Ti rat-v ^>t 50 ^vr ivnt^ 
is substituted foi thr former specilic charge of v^c per p>;ir.d. On oiirSt ^-thoT 
items, which bear an ^j^. val-or^m dntv. under both the o^id Act And »he new, th* 
a.vera;:re new dnty is 17.Sf 5 per cent as compared with the f oniier ave.rAi:>? i^to of 
20.625 f'er cent. 

In the discussion of the pressure of duties upon aijricultnral pivvinc',^ rhx^ reci* 
proeity cjanse has alrea'iy l:»een referred to. This clause dilfer> in ijreAt do-iTreo 
from the reciprocity provisions of earlier years, in that it is not s.^ <>.^niprehe«>ivii\ 
It has to do with asricultni^al products, but it doe^ not com^^in a coiirorehonsivie 
list of these. The import? into Canada of the various anioio> pnnided for uniier 
the reciprocity clause warrant the conclusion that the prt'* vision is moiv soin bianco 
than realitv. These imrK>rts in 1S92* amounte^i to less than $:^(H>,<XH\ or to l>e 
•more exact, to $l»51,«j21. The most important items are appk\<. of which ;?SO.;5i>7 
were imported, aud potatoes, of which there was an import of ;?-K>,!iS7,"^ 

The most impDrtant changes in the free list are with refei^nco to acids» 
chemicals and lumber. The policy pursued by the Oovernment in placiuij aoids 
on the free list may best be indicated by quoting the wonls of the Finauoo Min- 
ister: ''Generallv, I mav sav that all acids, druors, dve-sturts, evervthiuij which is 
necessary for tanninir, in the manufacturing processes and the like, have l>een 
taken from the dutiable list and jjfeced on the free list"^ The Government 
investigations, prior to the amendment of the Taritf, showed that the lumWr com- 
bines exercised considerable pressure on the people, especially in the Northwov^t, 
There the rougher grades of lumber were in much demand for use in the const ruo- 
tion of farm dwellings, and the settlers were practically at the mercy of the vhmu- 
bine. To redress this grievance lumber was placed on the free list. Sundry 
changes, in this direction, had, from time to time, been made ; but the amendment 
of this year wat, more comprehensive in that squared lumber, shingles and. in 
general, the rougher grades of timber used in house- building were placeil on the 
free list. The average rate of charge on- these had been about 20 per cent. 
Although this change was made, it is to be borne in mind that the Taritt Act 
reposed in the hands of the Governor-General-in-Council |X)wer to impose export 
duties on the articles included in the lumber schedule in case any duties wore 
imposed on them by foreign countries.§ 

The amendments to the Tariff in its way through committee were numen>us.|| 
In so far as there is any appreciable principle shown it is totake specific dutiea 
into favor once more. On the whole there is a tendency towards an iiUMvased 
rate of duty, i.€., as compared with the budget rates. 

* Vide statistical Year Book for 1892, p. 248. 

t The articles which, in terms of the statutory provision, are admitted frtH> of duty on reciprocal terms 
are apices, beans, buckwheat, peas, potatoes, rye, hajr, ve^tables and barley, and, as has already Itoen 
indicated, the imports of these commodities were of minor importance. In another section of the Tariff 
provision is made for the importation of com, free of duty, on reciprocal terms ■ In 1892 the imports of corn 
amounted to $862,455, while the exports only amounted to $222. (pp. 348-9 Statistical Year lUH)k for 1802.) 

X Vide Budget Speech. 

§rhe provision is as follows : ** Provided that if any country shall imiwse a duty upon the articles in 
the schedule enimierated, or any of these, when imported into such country from Canada it shall Ite law- 
ful for the Govemor-Greneral-in-Coancil, from time to time by proclamation published in Tkr CanadaOaseUf^ 
to declare that the following export duties, or any of them snail be chargeable upon logs exiKirted into such 
country from Canada, viz., pine, Douglas fir, spruce, fir, balsam, cedar and hemlock logii, not exceeding 
three dollars per thousand feet, board measure. 

II There were one hundred and twenty changes. 
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In the iron list various changes, which do not proceed on any well-defined 
system, are made. In some instances the ad valorem rate is increased ; in others 
a specific rate is substituted for it, and in others a quasi ad valorem duty is 
imposed.* On the whole the tendency is to impose a duty which, while heavier 
than the Budget rate, is still lower than that in force in 1892-3. The various 
changes and cross tendencies, as well as the relative favor shown to various forms 
of duties, may be seen from the following table, which contains the changes of 
importance. 



Budget rate. 



Railway fish-plates 

Band and hoop 

Gar wheels and axles 

Rolled, beams, channels, etc . . 

Iron and steel f orgings 

Tinned and enamelled wares . . 

Bolts, washers, etc 

Iron wire naUs 

Nuts, etc 

Adzes, hatchets, etc 

Shovels and spades 

Tacks, etc 



30 per cent 

5 " 

35 " 

12i " 

35 •* 

30 " 

Ic. per lb., and 20 per cent 

jc. per lb 

Ic. per lb., and 20 per cent, 

30 x)er cent 

35 ** 

Ic. per lb 



Tariff as enacted. 



$10 per ton. 

$10 

$20 



$10 

$20 '* but not less than 35 per cent 

35 per cent., but not less than $10 per ton. 

35 " " $16 " 

35 " • 

Ic. per lb., and 25 per cent. 

Ic. per lb. 

Ic. per lb., and 25 per cent. ; not to be let 

than 30 per dent. 
35 per cent. - 

50c. per dozen, and 25 per cent, 
l^c. per lb. 



The rate on oatmeal had been changed ; a specific charge of 50 cents per 
barrel having been substituted for the former charge of | cent, per pound. An ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent, is now imposed, which almost wholly neutralizes the 
former reduction. Taking the value of a barrel of oatmeal as $4.75, then the old 
rate of J cent per pound on 196 pounds would give an average duty of 20.63 per 
cent. ; the Budget rate of 50 cents per barrel would give a duty of 10.52 percent 
while the new duty is 20 per cent. Thus, as contrasted with the Budget rate,' " 
there is an increase of 9.48 per cent., while as contrasted with the rate of 1893 
there is an infinitesimal reduction of .63 per cent. 

In the duties on woolens the old rates had been wholly compound ; when 
the Tariff* changes were first formulated these compound duties were for the most 
part replaced by ad valorem rates. Now there is another change, and in five 
instances ad valorem, rates are replaced by compound. When these compound 
rates are contrasted with the compound rates in existence in 1893, it is seen, 
however, that there is somewhat of a change. The specific component of the 
compound duty is lessened, while at the same time the ad valorem, elenaent is 
increased. On five items, on which the ad valorem, duties of the budget give 
way to the compound duties of the Bill, there is an average rate of 5 3-5c. and 28 
per cent., as contrasted with the former average compound duty of 9c. and 21 per 
cent. In one case th^ ad valorem, rate is reduced by 7i per cent."t- 

A few other changes may be indicated. Cleaned rice is restored to the old 
rate of IJc. per pound; the budget rate was Ic. On uncleaned rice the rate is 
lowered by | of a cent. Photographers* supplies received an increased protection 



* E.g., the duty of 35 per cent, imposed, by the budget, on iron and steel forgings is replaced hyt^gv^ 
ad valorem duty of ** 35 per cent., but not less than $15 per ton. " 

t The Budget rate on yarns was 27i per cent. ; they are now listed at 20 per cent. 
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of 5 per cent. The rate had already been raised to 30 per cent, by the Budget. 
In the case of the finer grades of leather the rate is increased by 2| per cent. 
The duty on coal oil is reduced 1 l-5c. per gallon. 

A few changes were made in the free list. Salt and eggs had been rendered 
free of duty ; they were now once more placed on the dutiable list. The old rate 
of 5c. per dozen was reimposed on eggs ; while on salt there was imposed a duty 
of 5 cents per hundred weight when in bulk, and 7Jc. per hundred weight when in 
packages. The old duty of 20 per cent, was reimposed on shingles. In pursuance 
of the policy outlined in the Budget speech, there was a further inclusion in the 
free list of articles ancillary to the dyeing industry. 

The year 1894 witnessed Tariff amendment in the United States as well as 
in Canada. The Tariff legislation of the United States, has undoubtedly, from 
time to time, exerted an important influence upon the Tariff of Canada.* This 
fact, coupled with the somewhat similar course of amendment which befell both 
Bills in committee, would render a comparative study of these two Tariffs one 
of especial interest. Without attempting any so ambitious general discussion, it 
will, perhaps, suffice to give a tabular summary, indicating the pressure of duties 
on some of the leading commodities of both countries, and thereby suggest the 
resemblances and differences in the two Tariffs. 



United States Tariff. 



Poultry .... 

Beef 

Mutton .... 

Pork 

Butter . 
Honey . ... 
Smoked fish 

Barley 

Hay 

Hops 

Onions .... 

Peas 

Potatoes . . 

Apples 

Plums 

Horses 

Cattle 

Wool (raw) 

Lumber 

Eggs ... 



Canadian Tariff. 



2c. per lb ! 20 per cent. 

20 per cent '3c. per lb. 



(» 



it 



({ 



(( 



20 
20 

4c. per lb 
lie 
Jc. 

80 per cent . . 
S2 per ton . 
8c. per lb 
20c. per bush. 
20c. " 
15c. " 
20 per cent . . . 
l^c. per lb, 
20 
20 
'Free 



(( 



(t 



3c. per dozen 



35 per cent. 

25 

4c. per lb. 

3c. " 

Ic. " 

30 per cent. 

$2 per ton. 

6c. per lb. 

25 per cent. 

10c. per bush. 

16c. 

40c. per bbl. 

25 per cent. 

20 

20 

Free. 

5c. per dozen. 



Canada has gone through various stages of Tariff policy, from low revenue 
tariff to compriratively high protection, aad for all the differing Tariff s there is 
found a relative justification in the conditions of the time. The National Polic|r 
was originally intended to develop Canadian industries, obtain reciprocity 
with the United States, and relieve Canada from the effects of financial depression. 
The reciprocity idea, however, was only the '' ruse of war " of shrewd politicians. 
The building up of the national industries, and the consequent increase in revenue 
to be obtained from the heightened import duties were what those in power laid 
most stress upon. For the time the consumer was willing to put up with the 



* Sorce diRcussion of this will be found in the note in the appendix ** The influence of the Tariff l^s- 
lation of the United States upon the Canadian Tariff." 
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enhanced cost in order to build up home manufactures. As time went on he 
found the pressure more and more irksome, and the Tariff amendment of 1894 
represents in some degree an attempt to meet the needs of the consumers. 
Despite the fact that amendments have from, time to time, taken place,the average 
rate of duty in the later periods of the operation of the National Policy is much 
higher* than in the earlier years. But in qualification of this it must be remem- 
bered that the various forms of taxable commodity have been more thoroughly 
sought out than formerly, and that though arbitrary pressure is probably insep - 
arable from a protective system, yet the pressure is not quite so arbitrary as it 
once was. 

The popular desire for Tariff Reform makes the amendment of 1894 especially 
interesting. In earlier years the Finance Ministers were, to a great extent, under 
the control of the protected interests. Nowadays the Finance Department shows 
more desire to adjust the Tariff so as to meet the needs of all classes ; but the 
events of the committee stage of the Tariff Amendn^ent Act of 1894 show that; 
the Finance Department has not yet obtained freedom, to do as it deems best, in 
matters pertaining to the Tariff. 

It is an economic commonplace that, when once a protective policy is adopted, 
in a country possessed of representative institutions, it is exceedingly diflScultfor 
the Government, on account of the pressure brought to bear upon it by the pro- 
tected interests, to readjust the Tariff. In Canada the protective policy in vogue.! 
co-operates with the peculiar position of the country to render Tariff reform an 
exceedinirly gradual matter. The greater part of the revenue of the Dominion is 
obtained from the customs duties ;-f and the increasing demands for Government 
expenditure cause the administration to look with favor — from the financial 
standpoint, if from no other — upon the continuance of the present system, which 
insures a comparatively stable revenue. When this dependence upon the cus- j 
toms duties is coupled with the clamorous influence brought to bear by the j 
protected classes, the task of the Government when undertaking a revision of the 
Tariff is a difficult one ; and the revision itself must of necessity proceed very 
gradually. Reasoning from the conditions of the past to the probabilities of the 
future it may safely be concluded that Tariff Reform in Canada will be achieved, 
not by a sudden reduction, but only by very gradual step/?. 



* See Table I. in Appendix. 

f During the years 1868-93, 74 per cent, of the whole amoant of taxation was derived fi-o»ii ni^niM 
duties. In the United Kingdom in the same ye&r the proportion of customs duties to t >tal revenu •«*''* ■?!) 
per cent., while in the United States it was 55 per cent. The per capita payment of customs duti'^ i ' ^^ v'O 
was $4.22 in Canada, $2.50 in the United Kingdom, and $3.05 in the United Scates. tStatistical Y«.ur B(K'V> |:^2 
1893, p. 712.) mn, 
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APPENDIX. 

CANADIAN STATUTES DEALING WITH THE CUSTOMS 1867-94. 



1867— 31 Vict., cap. 6 ; 31 Vict., cap. 7. 18S3* 

1868— 31Vict,cap.+3; 31 Vict,eap.44. 1884- 

1869— No Act. 1885- 

1870—33 Vict., cap. 9. 1886- 
1871—34. Vict, cap. 10. 

1872—35 Vict., cap. 11 ; Sh Vict., cap. 1887- 

12; 35 Vict., cap. 37. 1888- 
187-')— 36 Vict., cap. 39. 

1874-37 Vict., cap. 6. 1889- 

1875—38 Vict., cap, 35. 1890- 
1876— No Act. 

1877— 40Vict.,eap.lO;40Vict.,cap.H. 1891- 
1878— No Act. 

1879—42 Vict., cap. 15. 1892- 
1880—43 Vict., cap. 18. : 1893- 
1881— 44 Vict., cap. 10. ■ 1894- 
1882—45 Vict., cap. 6. 



-*o Vict., cap. Jiz; *o * icii.,cap. la, 
-47Vict.,cap.29; 47 Vict, cap. 30. 
-48 Vict., cap. 61. 
-49 Vict., cap. 32 ; 49 Vict., cap. 

37 ; 49 Vict, cap, 38. 
-50.1 Vict, cap. 39. 
-51 Vict, cap. 14; 51 Vict, cap. 

15. 
-52 Vict, cap. 14. 
53 Vict, cap, 20; 53 Vict, cap. 

21. 



21. 

ct, cap, 44 ; .54-5 Vict, 
!a ; 54-5 Vict., cap. 31. 



-54-5 Vict, cap, 44 ; .54-5 V 
cap. 45 ; 54-5 Vict., cap. 
-55-6 Vict, cap. 21. 
-56 Vict, cap. 16. 
-57-8 Vict, cap. 3, 



Table I.— Table of duties collected, and percentages of duty, on the average, 
on dutiable goods. 
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Table II. — Percentage of duty on total impOTts—dutiable and free. 
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Table III. — Sugar entered for home conauraption in Canada, 1879-9 

duty thereon. 
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Rate per wnl. 
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109,463,916 00 
IIB.847.050 00 
136,406,513 00 
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Table IY. — Imports oFiron and steel into Canada forborne consumption IS 



Year. S c 

1868 6,886,365 00 

1869 7,386,780 00 

1870 - 7,760,887 00 

■1871 10,808,645 00 

1872 16,913,179 00 

1878 26,436,620 00 

1874 20,70<\387 00 

1876 18,199,198 00 

1878 12.966,117 00 

1877 11,082,321 00 



9.398,306 DO 
7,962,296 00 
10,128.660 00 
l^,^5^8&6 00 
17,499,488 00 
20.080,274 00 
14,790.727 00 
11.415,718 00 
11,063,365 DO 
13,606,048 DO 



^H NOTE ON "PROTECTION VERSfTS FREE TRADE."*t ■ 

^^B Protection has appealsd much to the national seDtiment — a fact which is 
^^nstrated in the popular name of the Canadian protective policy. Free trade, 
^^^Uis other hand, is more cosmopolitan in tone. The free trade advocate believes 
^^HHpToee3.s of evolution which will ensure the survival of "the fittest;" the 
^^H|eotionist, on the other hand, wishes to give the home industry an advantage 
^^^P^ast for the tiine being — and he may look forward to a time when the difier- 
^^B^l advantage afforded by a protective duty will be removed. 
^^K Free trade advocates have at times made their generalizations too hard and 
^^Kb; and conaequenily it was somewhat of a shock to the orthodox free trader*- 
^^H^en John Stuart Mill made his famous statement that, in .the case of a young 
^^^^on protective duties were defensible.t on principles of political economy, when 
^^Mf were imposed " in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry in itself perfectly 
^^H^ble to the circurastaucea of the country." He went on to say that the ditfer- 
^^Kial advantage which one nation has over another in point of production is 
^^Hbd owing to the fact that "it had begun it sooner."} But in making tliia 
^^^Kement Mi!l also said that such duties should be temporary. The whole 
^^Bestion of the applicability, in a particular nation, of free trade or protection, must 
^^B'studied out in accordance with the faets of the case. 

^^^ The framers of the National Policy did not advocate it on the ground of eco- 
^^niic theory. They acted entirely from the standpoint of practical expediency. 
^^Key were desirous of building up the home industries, and the popular senti- 
^^Knt of the time was willing to make any sacrifice to accomplish this end. There 
^^^^ alao a feeling that the adoption of a National Policy would make Canada 
^^^^pendent of the trade depressions that affected other countries. But a pro- 
^^K^ve policy, by unduly facilitating concentration, and at times congestion, of 
^^^Oasti'y, may accentuate rather than minimize t^ade distrubances. The idea 
^^B&t protection entailed an immediate enhanced cost upon the consumer — which, 
however, might, in time, be repaid to him in cheaper goods — did not have much 
Sl^resa laid upon it. It was the producer, not the consumer, who was thought of. 
There was, however, some recognition of the fact that a permanent condition of 
I protection was not desirable ; for Sir Charles Tupper considered that fifteen years 
' would be amply sufficient to place the Canadian manufacturers in a position of inde- 
[ |)endence so that they could compete with foreign raanufaeturer8.|| The fifteen 
years have come and gone, and the "infant industries" are not yet willing to 
stand alone. This iJlastrates the fact that when once protection is adopted, in a 
country where a i-epreaentative system prevails, it is exceedingly hard to re- 
move it. 

Some advocates of protection argue that an increased import duty is u matter 

of minor importance ; because if foreign goods are imported it will be the foreign 

I merchants upon whom, accoi-ding to their hypothesis, the tax will fall. The 

I advocates of Free Trade are, on the other hand, prone to claim that in all cases 

the consumer pays the tax.'" The disputed question is as to the effect of the 

tax upon price. If it raises the price in the importing country, the result will 

*Tlie diBcuuBioa is □ecessaril}' t> mere outliae. All tliat is desiced, is to throw Bums light, from 
I 'the theoretic Btandprnnt, upon earlier Oanadian pratectian . 

fE.g., Thorold RoBsrs, Political Saaoomj, p. 233 , 

tUiira Prinoiple*. Vul. II., p. 538. 

gAlthough Adam Smith had stated this. 

II" It vaa Uid down by Sir Chaclee Tapper that fiFteen year<> should hasufEcii 
^^tbe maDufscturera an uppurtunity of (^etciaK improved plants, skilled wiirkmen, ai 
^^^e." SlH^ch of D'AltoD UcCarthy, M.P., at Barrie, January lllh. ISUii. 
HRj»ir.fl.Mc(Mloch'«"PrinciplBsof PoliticalEeonomy." Part II., oh. V. 
^^K 4 TJI. 
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be that not only will the greater part of the tax be borne by the consumer, 
there will also be paid by him, by way of increased price, a similar tax on the 
portions of the home -produced commodity of like nature which he consumes, 
But, on the other hand, the effect of the tax may be that the foreign pro- 
dncer will have to lower his price in order to obtain an entrance into the. pro- 
tected market ;♦ here a portion of the tax will Ije paid by the forelj;a merchant 
The subject is one of infinite complexity ,-f each case must be examined on its 
merits and in the process of such examination international price lists demand 
close scrutiny. 

The iron and steel industry serves to illustrate the fact that the growth 
of an " infant industry " is not very rapid. Since 18S7 the average rate paid on 
iron and steel imports has been 28.88 per cent. Notwithstanding this the imports 
of iron and steel were, in 1893, Sl3,iy9,52n — a deci'ease in imports of $Sdi,5iS, 
as contrasted with 1887 .+ Such being the coiidition ol' the imports, what is the 
condition of the homo manufacture ? We tind that in 189S the total productioo 
of iron and steel in Canada amounted to $1,088,301, the total exports of iron and 
steel were $342,5(J8, leaving for home consumption $74fi,9;i3.§ It will, at this 
rate, take a long time to secure the Canadian market to the Canadian iitin inaa- 
ter;|| it will take a much longer time to bring about the condition in which the 
consutner will be repaid by cheapeutd production for any sacrifices he may have 
made. 

Aside from the advantages conferred by "a start," it is undoubtedly true 
L that certain localities, and certain nations, are peculiarly suited for certain indns- 
[ tries. But this consideration i.s apt to be overlooked, and the advantage the 
[ older nation has attributed solely to its •' start."** 

When protection is imposed it means that a paternalistic supervision of 
'.industry has to be attempted; the Government, in determining which industriM 
L are suited to the country, which industries should receive protection, is much 
[ aS'ected by the demands of the manufacturers ; and consequently industries ate, 
I from time to time, aided — the success and advantages of which are, at best, 
t problematical. 

One more question demands a passing consideration, and that is the Balance of 
I'Trade theory. Sir Leonard Tilley was an ardent believer in this theory ; to him 
r.it was the scientific buckler which served to cover all the crudities of the NalioiuJ 
I Policy, The Balance of Ti-ade theory comes down to us from the days of Eh* 
L Mercantilists. Many protectionists have discarded the theory, but in Canada ■< 
1 has, at times, exerted considerable influence. To the popular mind the theory 
8 conclusive ; by reasoning from the analogy of the individual income and 



•e. g. The McKinlay Tariff lowered the price uf Canadian hay. 

tAn able treatment of thin aubject will be found in Prof. Ed^ieworth'B article on " The Tbtarj <i 
[ Inlenuitional Valnas," in the Ecoaomic Joaj-nal for Maroh, 1894, pp. 13-7. 

tSee table IV., in appandin. 

§The StatiBtioal Year book 1893, chap. X. The Yesr Book dnea not eive detailed data as to tbeMUl 
^ "value of the iron and steel manufaotureB of Canada; hence the fi|{iire< need [n this oonneotion, are, ^bo^. 
Bppcoiimate. 

llPhn DaminioQ Statistioiati states Chat, " the decreaeea in iiopncts are all in the group] the wwd 
articleBcampoBing ivhich require the higher skill in manufaotaring. The increonet in importa are ill it' 
tlloie eroupa whioli rei|uire the lower skill. " Statistical Year Book, 1803, par. fi38. Howrver, Ite 
developinenl) tii the induacry has been so excsediDKly ffraiiual, that cjosiderible time will elapse beCoralld 
indu"try can stand alone. Notwithstandingthe (act that pig iron is protected by a duty and a hooBITi 
which in the ageregate amount to alntoat 100 per cent.— pig iron can ho obtained id Alabama tat $6.7'> nK 
ton — Canadian manufacturers are ubtainine their pig iron irom the Southern states. ( Vide speech uf 
Jno. Haggart at Orillia, February 1th, 1896.) 
"Cf. List, p. 26. 



expenditure it is assumed that when imports exceed exports that the country 
must be iu a disadvantageous position and vice versa." It is assumed that when 
the exports exceed the imports that the diffbrenee measures the niit gain to the 
country, and that this constitutes a favorable balance of trade. The impoastbility 
of perpetually maintaining a favorable balance of trade was demonstrated by 
Hume. The excess of exports does not of necessity constitute a favorable sign, 
fur it may happen that, in a country where the esports exceed the imports, as in 
the case of India, this excess includes a large amount sent abroad in settle- 
ment of debts. Again, the balance of trade theory neglects the "invisible 
export" of transportation charges— an export which is verj' important to a 
carrying nation, such as England.-f The seeming excess is largely due to the 
fact that the imports are usually valued at the place of their arrival, and hence 
the value includes transportation charge, while the exports being rated at the 
port of export are rated only at their market value there. But the greatest 
objection to this theory is that it assumes that debits and credits are settled 
directly between debtor and creditor. In practice it is found that the debtor 
nation has trade dealings ^with other nations ; and the debits and credits are 
settled in the majority of cases, not by direct payments ef gold, but by billy upon 
the countries which are indebted to the debtor nation. J 

In ISSo Sir Leonard Tilley contended that the National Policy had tended 
to lessen the differenci; between the imports and the exports. We have already 
indicated the importance, from the revenue standpoint, of the import duties ; ifc 
might seem, then, a somewhat strange course of procedure, on the part of the 
financiers of the earlier period of the National Policy to desire to diminish the 
imports and increase the exports, for by so doing they would at the same time 
tend to decrease the revenue obtained from customs. It would seem as if, for the 
time, protection was more highly valued than revenue. Notwithstanding the 
efforts made to redress the " unfavorable balance of trade " the logic of tacts 
shows how futile were the attempts of the believers in this theory, ibr, even 
when the National Policy was being- congratulated for its success in this 
particular, we lind that only during one year, 1880, did the exports exceed the 
imports, and then only by a million and a half, while during the period 1S79-93 
the imports have exceeded the exports by l829*,tiG9,078.§ 



Vfbea the exoeia oF imporl 
nffecb IB of impoitaace, for i 
:t must, however, lie boFue i 



•The theory is [jurtially lj__. 
cancel the inditbtediuHS then this 
coDBiderationB advaooett ir 

fThe irapartB nf Europe exceed its expcirta b; 31,200,000,000 anaually ; mid, paradoxical as it may 
SAen, tbe hiiportB of the world exceed its eiports by S800,000.000 imnually. Tbe explanatioa r>f this fact la 
Kiven tbroughout the parajtraph. The traDsference of indebtedne^a in reaped, c. g,, of the raisinH and 
' repayment of loana, is an important element in the Gettletuent of intetnationsl balance. 

JSee 
man of i 
I gSee Tobla I. in appendix. 
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THE INFLUENCE EXERTED UPON THE CANADIAN TARIFF BY THE 

TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES 

It is difficult to arrive at a conclusion on this question which will be ac- 
ceptable ^o all, for the cpiestion is usually discussed as a practical political question. 

An answer to the question may be found in the Tariff History of Canada. 

To ^o back to the days precedinjif Confederation, we find, in 1859, that the 
action of the American Congress in adopting a 50 pel' cent, rate on spirits caused 
the insertion of a 50 per cent, rate on spirits in the Canadian Tariff Resolutions.* 

Later we find that the action of the Canadian Government,in 1872, in removing 
the duties on tea and coffee was, so far as appears, caused solely by the ante- 
cedent action of the United States.^ The events of this year furnish a still further 
example of this influence. It was discovered later on in the session that the 
United States intended to discriminate adverselv against *^ teas and coflTees 
imported through Canada," and so provision was madeij: for imposing on these 
commodities, when imported from the United States, the same duties as were 
imposed upon them when imported into the United States from Canada.§ This 
also draws attention to the question of retaliatory duties. Such duties are 
closely connected with the reciprocity phase of a protective policy. When 
retaliatory duties have been imposed by Canada, as in this instance, or when 
provision is made for their imposition || dependent upon a condition, it has, 
in general, been the action of the United States which has been kept in view. 
In these retaliatory duties there is an especial recognition of the influence of the 
American Tariff. 

Although the National Policy had $i popular origin yet it may safely be 
contended that the popular mind was influenced by the seeming success which 
had attended the American "war Tariff;" then, as now, the extreme protec- 
tionists were ready to refer to the "beneficial influences" of the "Morrill 
tariff." Throughout the discussions which heralded in the National Policy- much 
stress was laid upon the obtaining of "a reciprocity of Tariffs with our neighbors 
to the south;"** and one leading argument advanced in favor of the National 
Policy was that it would obtain this " reciprocity of Tariffs."i~f The influence of 
the American Tariff is again seen in the amending of the iron duties in 1887. 
These changes are admittedly modelled upon the scale of iron duties in force in 
the United States.JI 

But perhaps the most conclusive recognition of the influence of the Ameri- 
can Tariff legislation is seen in 1894. It was somewhat late in the session before 
the Canadian Tariff Act was brought down ; and this was widely understood to 
be owing to a desire to await developments in the American Tariff. In addition 
to this there is seen, in the Canadian Tariff itself, much evidence of the fact 
that the American Tariff had been closely studied. Some examples of the 
approximation in point of Tariff rate on particular items may be seen in the 
comparative table given in a former portion of this essay.§§ Another example 
may be cited. When the Finance Minister was speaking with reference to the 
rate on live animals, he said : " Live animals . . . have been reduced to 20 

*See The Toronto Leader^ the Grovernment organ, for March 7th, 1859. 

fVide ante, p. 15. 135 Vict., Cap. 12. %Vide ante, p. 15. 

11^. g.^ the provision for an export duty on lumber in the Tariff Act of 1894. 

**See Hansard Debates of March 7th, 1878. jiVide ante, p. 20. t+Vide ante, p. 31. 

§^Vide antCj in comparative table of Canadian and American duties, p. 45. 
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>er cent., which is. the percentage placed upon live animals by the Wilson Bill 
md the Bill as emanating from the Senate Committee so far as it has gone."* 

The facts that Canada and the United States have common trade inter- 
asts — that the United States stands first on Canada's trade lists ;f that the 
territories are adjacent and that one is in a high stage of industrial develop- 
ment while the other is less highly developed industrially, would lead one to 
conclude that the Tariff Policy of the United States must exerfc an important 
influence upon the Tariff of Canada. 

*Hansard, March 27th, 1894. 

fla 1893 the total trade between Canada and the United States amounted to $108,988,856. England 
stood second with a trade of $107,385,718. (Statistical Year Book, 1893, p. 393.) 



